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CHAPTER XIII. 


THERE was no one who could 
detain her, for the agitated group 
in Mrs Bellendean’s room were too 
much taken by surprise, in this 
curious development of affairs, to 
do anything but gaze astonished at 
Joyce’s unlooked-for passion. She 
went out of the room and out of 
the house, with old Janet, in her 
big shawl, following humbly, like 
atall ship carrying out a hum- 
ble little lugger in her train. 
Joyce seemed to have added to her 
stature in the intensity of her ex- 
citement. The nervous swiftness 
with which she moved, the air of 
passion in all her sails, to continue 
the metaphor, the unity of impas- 
sioned movement with which she 
swept forth—not looking back nor 
suffering any distracting influence 
to touch her—made the utmost 
Impression upon the _ spectators 
who had been, to their own think- 
ing, themselves chief actors in the 
Scene, until this young creature’s 


surpassing emotion put them all 
into the position of audience while 
she herself filled the stage. Joyce 
would not see her father’s face, 
though it appealed to her with a 
keen touch of unaccustomed feel- 
ing which was like a stab—nor 
would she suffer herself to look at 
Mrs Bellendean, whose faintest in- 
dication of a wish had hitherto 
been almost law to the enthusiast. 
The girl was possessed by a tem- 
pest of personal excitement which 
carried her far beyond all the ha- 
bitual restraints and inducements 
of her life. Nothing weighed with 
her, nothing moved her, but that 
overwhelming tide which carried 
her forth, wounded, humiliated, in- 
dignant, angry, she could not tell 
why, in the desperation of that 
most bitter and entirely unreason- 
able disappointment which swept 
her soul. To think that it had 
come, the long-looked-for discov- 
ery—the revelation so often dreamt 
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of—and that it should be this! 
Only a visionary, entirely aban- 
doned to the devices of fancy by 
the bareness of all the facts that 
surrounded actual life in her expe- 
rience, could have entertained such 
a vague grandeur of expectation, 
or could have fallen into such an 
abyss of disenchantment. It thrill- 
ed through and through her, giving 
a pride and loftiness indescribable 
to the carriage of her head, to the 
attitude of her person, to the swift 
and nervous splendour of her move- 
ments. Joyce, stung to the heart 
with her disappointment—with the 
bourdonnement in her ears and the 
jar in her nerves of a great down- 
fall—was like a creature inspired. 
She swept out of the house, and 
crossed the open space of the drive, 
and disappeared in the shadows of 
the avenue, without a word, with 
scarcely a breath—carried along 
by that wind of passion, uncon- 
scious what she did. 

Old Janet Matheson followed 
her child with feelings of almost 
equal intensity but of a contradic- 
toriness and mingled character 
which defies description. Her de- 
spair in the anticipation of losing 
Joyce was mingled with elation in 
the thought that Joyce was proved 
a lady beyond all possibility of 
doubt, fit to be received as an equal 
in the grand society at the House 
—which, however, in no way modi- 
fied her profound and passionate 
sehse of loss and anger against the 
fate which she declared to herself 
bitterly she had always foreseen. 
That she should not have felt a 
momentary joy in her child’s ap- 
parent rejection of the new life 
opening before her was impossible ; 
but that too was mingled still 
more seriously by regret and alarm 
lest the girl should do anything to 
forfeit these advantages, and also 
by the dictates of honest judgment 
which showed her that resistance 
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was impossible, and that it was 
foolish, and Joyce’s revolt a mere 
blaze of temporary impulse which 
could not, and must not, stand 
against the necessities of life. All 
these mixed and _ contradictory 
sentiments were in Janet’s mind 
as she hurried along, trying vainly 
to keep up with the swift, impas- 
sioned figure in front of her; try- 
ing, too, to reason with the un- 
reasonable, and bring Joyce— 
strange travesty of all the usual 
circumstances of her life — to 
bring Joyce, the quick-witted, the 
all-understanding, to see what was 
right and wrong, what was prac- 
ticable and impracticable. Her 
efforts in this respect were con- 
fined at present to a breathless in- 
terjection now and then—‘ Oh, 
Joyce!’ «Oh, my dear !’’ «Oh, my 
bonnie woman!”’ in various tones 
of remonstrance and deprecation. 
But Joyce’s impulse of swift pas- 
sion lasted long and carried her 
far, straight down the long avenue, 
and out into the village road be- 
yond; and her mind was so pre- 
occupied that she did not take 
into consideration the fatigue and 
trouble of her companion, as, un- 
der any other circumstances, Joyce 
would have been sure to do. It 
was only when the sight of the 
village houses, and the contact 
once more with other human crea- 
tures, and the necessary reticences 
of life, suddenly checked Joyce in 
her career, that she slackened her 
pace, and, turning round to keep 
her face from the keen investiga- 
tion of some neighbours grouped 
around a door, suddenly perceived 
a little behind her the flushed 
cheeks and labouring breath of 
Janet, who would not be separated 
from her side, and yet had found 
the effort of keeping up with her 
so difficult. Joyce turned back to 
her faithful old friend with a cry 
of self-reproach. 
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“Oh, granny! and I’ve tired 
you struggling after me, and had 
not the sense to mind.”’ 

‘‘Oh ay, you have the sense to 
mind. You have sense for most 
things in this world—but no’ the 
day, Joyce, no’ the day; ye have- 
na shown your sense the day.’’ 

‘‘Granny,’’ said Joyce, with 
trembling lips, ‘‘there has been 
nothing in my life till now that 
you have not had all authority in: 
but you must say nothing about 
this. I must be the judge in this. 
It is my business, and only mine.” 

‘‘ There is nothing,’’ said Janet, 
‘that can be your business and no’ 
mine: until the time comes when 
you yoursel’ are none of my busi- 
ness—when you’re in your father’s 
hands.”’ 

‘‘Oh no, no,’’ said Joyce under 
her breath, clasping her hands, 
—‘‘oh no, no, no!”’ 

‘‘What are you murmurin’ and 


saying ower as if it was a charm? 
No, you havena shown your sense. 
You think the like of that can be 
at your pleesure to tak’ it or to 


leave it. Na, na, my bonnie wo- 
man. I’m the one that will have 
the most to bear. Ye needna an- 
swer me, though I can see the 
words in your mouth. I’m the 
one, whatever happens, that will 
have the maist to put up with. 
But I say, na, na. It’s no’ at your 
pleesure. What’s richt is richt, 
and what’s nature is nature, what- 
ever ye may say. I tell ye, 
Joyce Matheson—but you’re no’ 
Joyce Matheson: eh! to think 
me, that never used it, that I 
should gie ye that name noo! 
Ye’re Joyce Matheson nae mair.”’ 

‘Granny, granny, don’t throw 
me off—don’t cast me away, for 
I've nobody but you,’’ cried Joyce, 
with a voice full of tears. 

“Me cast ye off! but it’s true 
ye’ve nae richt to the name, and 
Peter and me we’ve nae richt to 
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you; and the moment’s come 
which I’ve aye foreseen: oh, I have 
foreseen it! I never deceivit mysel’ 
like him, or made up dreams and 
visions like you. And it’s no’ at 
your command to tak’ it or to 
leave it—na, na. I’m no’ one that 
can deceive mysel’,’”’ said Janet, 
mournfully shaking her head, and 
in the depth of her trouble finding 
a little sad satisfaction in her own 
clear-sightedness. ‘‘ The rest o’ ye 
may think that heaven and earth 
will yield to ye, and that what ye 
want is the thing ye will get if ye 
stand to it; but no’ me—oh, no’ 
me! It’s little comfort to the 
flesh to see sae clear, but I 
canna help it, for it’s my nature. 
Na, na. We canna just go back 
to what we were before, as if 
nothing had happened. It’s no’ 
permitted. Ye may do a heap o’ 
things in this world, but ye canna 
go back. Na, na. Yesterday’s 
no’ dead, nor ye canna kill it, 
whatever ye may do. It’s mair 
certain than the day or the morn, 
and it binds ye whether ye like it 
or no,—oh, it binds ye, it binds ye! 
We canna go back.”’ 

These little sentences came from 
her at intervals, with breaks and 
pauses between, as they went 
along towards the cottage, some- 
times interrupted by an exclama- 
tion from Joyce, sometimes by the 
greeting of a neighbour, some- 
times by Janet’s own breathless- 
ness as she laboured along in the 
warm evening under the weight of 
her big shawl. Such monologues 
were not unusual to her, and Joyce 
had accompanied them by a com- 
mentary of half-regarded questions 
and exclamations, in all the mutual 
calm of family understanding on 
many a previous occasion. The 
girl had not lent a very steady ear 
to the grandmother’s wisdom, 
nor had the grandmother paused 
to answer the girl’s questions or 
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remonstrances. Half heard, half 
noted, they had gone on serenely, 
the notes of age and experience 
mingling with the dreams and 
impulses of youth. But that soft 
concert and harmony in which the 
two voices had differed without any 
jar, supplementing and completing 
each other, was not like this. The 
old woman was flushed and tear- 
ful, and Joyce was pale, with 
excited eyes that looked twice as 
large as usual, and a trembling in 
the lips which were so apt to 
move with impatient intelligence, 
answering before the question was 
made. It was apparent even to the 
neighbours that something must 
have happened, and still more 
apparent to Peter, who stood at 
the open door of the cottage look- 
ing out for them with a look 
which varied from the broad smile 
of pleasure with which he had 
perceived their two familiar figures 
approaching, to a troubled percep- 
tion of something amiss which he 
could not fathom. Peter’s mind 
was slow in operating; and as all 
previous information had been 
kept from him, he was without any 
clue to the origin of the trouble 
which he began to feel about him. 
To return and find the cottage 
closed, and neither wife nor child 
waiting for him, was in itself a 
prodigy; and though his astonish- 
ment had been partly calmed by 
the explanation of the neighbours 
who gave him the key of the door, 
and informed him that Joyce and 
her granny had been sent for to 
‘the Hoose,”’ it was roused into a 
kind of dull anxiety by the agi- 
tated air which he slowly recog- 
nised as he watched them approach- 
ing, convinced, against his will, 
that something ailed them,—that 
some new event had happened. 
Nevertheless, Peter, in the voice- 
less delicacy of his peasant soul, 
assumed the smile, trembling on 
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the edge of a laugh, which was his 
usual aspect when addressing his 
womenfolk. 

‘¢ Weel,”’ he said, ‘* ye’re bonnie 
hoosekeepers for a man to come 
hame to, wanting his tea! ’Deed 
I might just whistle for my tea, 
and the twa of you stravaigin’ 
naebody kens where. Joyce, my 
bonnie lass, ye should just think 
shame of yoursel’, leading your 
auld granny into ill ways.”” He 
ended with the long, low laugh, 
which was his expression of con- 
tent and emotion and pleasure, and 
which turned the reproach into the 
tenderest family jest—and made 
way for them, but not till he had 
said out his say. ‘*Come awa’, 
noo ye’re here; come awa’ ben, 
and mask the tea; for I’m wanting 
something to sloken me,”’’ he said. 

‘¢ Oh, my poor man—oh, my poor 
auld man !”’ said Janet. She had 
not ceased to shake her head at 
intervals while he was speaking, 
and she uttered a suppressed groan 
as she went into the cottage. So 
long as all was uncertain, Janet had 
carefully kept every intimation of 
possible calamity from Peter ; but 
now that the truth must be known, 
she had a kind of tragic pleasure in 
exciting his alarm. 

‘¢What ails the woman?” he 
said, ‘‘girnin’ and groanin’ as if 
we were a’ under sentence. What 
ails your granny, Joyce?”’ 

‘© And so weare,’”’ said Janet, 
‘¢a’ under sentence, as ye say, and 
our days numbered, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
But, eh, that’s no’ what we do—far, 
far from it. And when misfortin 
comes, that comes to a’, it’s rare, 
rare that it doesn’t come unex- 
pected. We’re eatin’ and drinkin’ 
and makin’ merry—or else we’re 
fechtin’, beatin’ our fellow-ser- 
vants, and a’ in a word that the 
Lord delayeth His comin’. And 
in a moment,” said the old wo 
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man, with a sob, ‘‘ our house is left 
unto us desolate. That’s just the 
common way.” 

‘‘ What is she meaning with the 
house left desolate?’’ said Peter, 
the. smile slowly disappearing from 
his face.” The woman’s daft ! Joyce, 
what is she meanin’? I’m no’ 
very gleg at the uptake,—no’ like 
you, my bonnie woman, that are 
just as keen as a needle. What's 
she meanin’? Janet, woman, as 
lang as the lassie is weel and 

ON 

“The lassie, says he—naething 
but the lassie. And have I no’ 
foreseen it a’ the time? How 
often have I cried out to ye, 
Peter, to keep a loose grip! oh, to 
keep a loose grip! But ye never 
would listen to me. And now it’s 
just come to pass, and neither you 
nor me prepared.”’ 

Peter’s face, gazing at her while 
she went on, was like a landscape 


in the uncertain shining of a Scotch 


summer. It lightened all over with 
asmile of good-humoured derision 
which brought out the shaggy eye- 
brows, the grizzled whiskers, the 
cavernous hollows round the eyes, 
like the inequalities of the moun- 
tainous land. And then the light 
fled instantaneously, and a pale 
blank of shadow succeeded, leaving 
all that surface grey, while finer 
lines of anxiety and chill alarm 
developed about the large mouth 
and in the puckers of those many- 
folded eyelids, like movements of 
the wind among the herbage and 
trees. He stood and gazed at her 
with his eyes widely open, his 
lips apart. But Janet did not 
meet that look. She went to the 
fire, which burned dully, ‘‘ gather- 
ed,” as she had left it in her careful 
way, to smoulder frugally in her 
absence, and poked it with violence, 
with sharp thrusts of the poker, 
standing with the back of her 
great shawl turned towards her 
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companions, and her big bonnet 
still on her head. There was no- 
thing said till with those sudden 
strokes and blows she had roused 
the dormant fire to flame, when 
she put on the kettle, and swept 
the hearth with vigorous, nervous 
movements, though always encum- 
bered by the weight of the shawl. 
Then Janet made a sudden turn 
upon herself, and setting. open. the 
doors of the aumry, which made a 
sort of screen between her and the 
others, proceeded to take off and 
fold away that shawl of state. 
‘«T’ll maybe never put it on again,”’ 
she said to herself, almost under 
her breath, ‘‘ for whatfor should [ 
deck mysel’ and fash my heid about 
my claes or what I put on? It was 
a’ to be respectable for her: wha’s 
heeding when there’s nane but 
me?” 

*« There’s something happened,”’ 
said Peter, in his low tremulous 
bass, like the rolling of distant 
thunder. ‘‘Am I the maister of 
this hoose, and left to find oot by 
her parables and her metaphors, 
and no’ a word of sense that a man 
can understand? What is’t, wo- 
man? Speak plain out, or as sure’s 
death I’ll—_—””_ He clenched his 
large fist with a sudden silent rage, 
which could find no other expres- 
sion than this seeming threat— 
though Peter would have died 
sooner than touch with a finger 
to harm her the old companion of 
his life. 

‘« Grandfather,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘I 
will tell you what has happened. 
Granny takes a thing into her 
head, and then you know, what- 
ever we say, you or me, she 
never heeds, but follows her own 
fancy.’’ The girl spoke quickly, 
her words hurrying, her breath 
panting,—then came to a sudden 
pause, flushed crimson, her pale- 
ness changing to the red of pas- 
sionate feeling, and added, as slow- 
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ly as she had been hurried before, 
‘Somebody has been here—that 
knows who my mother was: some- 
body that says—that says—he is 
my father. And she thinks I am 
to rise up and follow him,” cried 
Joyce, in another burst of sudden, 
swift, vehement words,—‘‘to rise 
up and follow him, like the woman 
in the Old Testament, away from 
my home and my own people, and 
all that I care for in the world! 
But I'll not do it—I’ll not do it. 
I’ll call no strange man my father. 
I’ll bide in my own place where 
I’ve been all my days. What are 
their letters, and their old stories, 
and their secrets that they’ve found 
out, and their injuries that they’re 
sorry for—sorry for after costing 
a woman’s life! What’s all that 
tome? I’ll bide in my own place 
with them that have nourished me 
and cherished me, and made me 
happy all my days.”’ 

‘Eh, lassie! eh, lassie!’’ was 
all Peter could say. His large old 
limbs had got a trembling in them. 
He sat down in the big wooden 
arm-chair which stood against the 
wall, where it had been put away 
after dinner, and from that anac- 
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customed place, as if he too had 
been put away out of the common 
strain of life, gazed at the two 
alternately,—at his wife still fold- 
ing, folding that shawl that would 
not lie straight, and at Joyce, in 
her flush of impassioned determina- 
tion, standing up drawn to her full 
height, her head thrown back, her 
slim young figure inspired by the 
rush and torrent of emotion which 
she herself scarcely understood in 
its vehemence and force. The 
little quiet, humble cottage was 
in a moment filled as with rushing 
wings and flashing weapons, the 
dust and jar of spiritual conflict: 
but not one of the three visible 
actors in this little tragic drama 
had for the moment a word to say. 
When this silence of fate was 
broken, it was by Janet, who had 
at last shut up her shawl in the 
aumry, and, coming and _ going 
from the fire to the table, filling 
the intense blank of that pause with 
a curious interlude of hasty sound 
and movement, said at last, almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ Come to your tea. You'll 
do little good standing glowering 
at ane anither. Sit down and tak 
your tea.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The first day of the holidays 
had been a delight to Mr Andrew 
Halliday’s virtuous soul. More 
systematic in all he did than 
Joyce’s irregular impulses _per- 
mitted her to be, he had taken 
advantage of the leisure of the 
morning to enjoy to the utmost 
the quietness and freedom of a 
man who has no rule but his own 


pleasure for the government of his 


time. He got up a little later 
than usual, lingered over his break- 
fast, exhausted the newspaper over 
which, on ordinary occasions, he 
could cast only a hurried glance, 


and tasted the sweetness of that 
pause of occupation as no habitu- 
ally unoccupied man could ever do. 
Then he sallied forth, not, as Joyce 
did, to dream and muse, but to 
enjoy the conscious pleasure of 4 
walk, during which, indeed, he 
turned over many things in his 
mind which were not unallied to 
happy dreams. For Andrew had 
come to a determination which 
filled him at once with sweet and 
tender fancies, and with the care-. 
ful calculations of a prudent man 
in face of a great change in life. 
He had made up his mind to. in- 
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sist upon a decision from Joyce, 
to have the time of their marriage 
settled. Of this she had never 
permitted him to speak. Their 
engagement had been altogether 
of a highly refined and visionary 
kind, a sort of bond of intellectual 
sympathy which pleased and _flat- 
tered the consciousness of superi- 
ority in Halliday’s mind, but in 
other respects was sometimes a 
little chilly, and so, wanting in all 
warmer demonstration as to carry 
with it a perpetual subdued dis- 
appointment and tremor of uncer- 
tainty. Had not the schoolmaster 
possessed a great deal of self-ap- 
proval and conscious worth, he 
might have sometimes lost confi- 
dence altogether in Joyce’s affec- 
tion; but though he was often 
uncomfortable with a sensation of 
having much kept from him which 
was his due, he had not as yet 
come so far as to be able to ima- 


gine that Joyce was indifferent to 


him. He could not have done 
her that wrong. She had met no- 
body, could have met nobody, who 
was his equal, and how was it 
possible then that she could be 
unfaithful? It seemed to Halli- 
day a wrong to Joyce to suppose 
her capable of such a lamentable 
want of judgment. 

But he was heartily in love with 
her at the same time, as well as so 
much with himself, and the régime 
under which she held him was cold. 
He had become impatient of it, and 
very anxious to bring it to an end: 
and there was no reason except 
her fantastic unreadiness for de- 
lay. He said to himself that he 
must put a stop to this,—that he 
must step forward in all the de- 
cision of his manhood, and impress 
this determination upon the weaker 
feminine nature which was made 
to yield to his superior force and 
impulse. There was no reason in 
the world for delay. He had at- 
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tained all the promotion which was 
likely for a long time to be his; 
and the position of schoolmistress 
in his parish was likely to be soon 
vacant, which would afford to 
Joyce the possibility of carrying 
on her professional work, and add- 
ing to their joint means, as no 
doubt she would insist upon doing. 
This was not a thing which Halli- 
day himself would have insisted 
upon. He felt profoundly that to 
be able to keep his wife at home, 
and retain her altogether like a 
garden enclosed for his private 
enjoyment, was a supreme luxury, 
and one which it was the privi- 
lege of the superior classes alone 
to prize at its proper value. He 
had been a prudent young man all 
his life, and had laid bya little 
money, and he felt with a proud 
and not ungenerous expansion of 
his bosom that he was able to 
afford himself that luxury; but 
he doubted greatly whether it 
would be possible to bring Joyce 
to perceive that this was the more 
excellent way, and that it would 
be meet for her to give up her 
work and devote herself entirely 
to her husband. He comprehend- 
ed something of her pride, her high 
independence, and even indulgent- 
ly allowed for the preSence in her 
of a great deal of that ambition 
which is more appropriate to a 
man than a woman; therefore he 
was prepared to yield the question 
in respect to the work, and to find 
a new element of satisfaction in 
the thought of placing her by his 
own side in the little rostrum of 
the school as well as in the seclu- 
sion of the home. The Board 
would be too glad to secure the 
services of Miss Matheson, so well 
known for her admirable manage- 
ment at Bellendean, as the mistress 
at Comely Green. And thus every 
exigency would be satisfied. 

He went over his little house 
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carefully, room by room, when he 
came in from his walk, and con- 
sidered what it would be neces- 
sary to add, and what to repair 
and refresh, for Joyce’s reception. 
His mind was a thoroughly frugal 
and prudent one, tempted by no 
vain desires, spoiled by no habits 
of extravagance. Amid all the 
fond visions which filled him, as 
he realised the new necessities of 
a double life, he yet calculated 
very closely what would be neces- 
sary, what they could do without, 
how many things were strictly 
needful, and how and at what 


price these additions could be 


procured. The calculations were 
full of enchantment, but they were 
not reckoned up less carefully. 
He returned to them after he had 
eaten his dinner, and they occupied 
the greater part of the afternoon, 
with many an excursion into the 
realms of fancy to sweeten them, 
although of themselves they were 
sweet. And it was with the re- 
sult of his calculations carefully 
jotted down upon a piece of paper 
in his pocket-book, that he set out 
before tea-time for Bellendean, to 
make known to Joyce his desires 
and determination, and to sway her 
mind as the female mind ought to 
be swayed, half by sweet persua- 
sion, half by the magnetism of 
his superior force of impulse, to 
adopt it as her own. The idea 
that she might insist, and decline 
‘to be influenced, was one which he 
would not allow himself to take 
into consideration, though it lay 
in the background in one of the 
chambers of his mind with a sort 
of chill sense of unpleasant possi- 
bility, which, so far as possible, he 
put out of sight. It was a lovely 
afternoon, and the road from 
Comely Green to Bellendean lay 
partly by the highroad within 
sight of the Firth, and partly 
through the woods and park of 


Bellendean House. Everything 
was cheerful round him, the birds 
singing, the water reflecting the sun- 
shine in jewelled lines of sparkle 
and light. Andrew could not think 
of any such black thing as refusal, 
or even reluctance, amid all the 
sweet harmony and consent to be 
happy, which was in the lovely sum- 
mer day. 

When he reached the cottage it 
gave him a little thrill of surprise 
to find the door shut which usu- 
ally stood so frankly open, admit- 
ting the genial summer atmos- 
phere and something of the sights 
and sounds outside. It was strange 
to find the door closed on a sum- 
mer evening; and an idea that 
somebody must be ill, or that 
something must have happened, 
sprang into instant life in An- 
drew’s mind. His knock was not 
even answered by the invitation 
to come in, which would have 
been natural in other circum: 
stances. He heard a little move- 
ment inside but no cheerful sound 
of voices, and presently the door 
was opened by Janet in her best 
gown, who, looking out upon him 
with a jealous glance through a 
very small opening, breathed forth 
an ‘Qh! it’s you, Andrew ; ’’ and, 
letting the door swing fully open, 
bade him come in. Within he was 
bewildered to see old Peter and 
Joyce seated at the table upon 
which the tea-things still stood. 
There they were all three, nobody 
ill, no visible cause for this extra- 
ordinary seclusion. Peter gave 
him a grim little nod without 
speaking, and Joyce put forth—it 
almost seemed  unwillingly—her 
hand, but without moving other- 
wise. He took the chair from 
which Janet had risen, and ; 
at them bewildered. ‘‘ What 1s 
the matter? Has anything hap- 
pened ?”’ he said. 

There was a pause. Peter drum- 
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med upon the table with his fing- 
es, with something almost deris- 
ive in the measured sound; and 
Joyce half turned to him as if 
about to speak, but said nothing. 
It was Janet who answered his 
question. ‘There was a hot flush 
upon her cheeks—the flush of ex- 
ciement and emotion. She an- 
swered him shaking her head. 

“Ay, Andrew, there’s some- 
thing happened. We’re no’ like 
oursel’s, as ye can see. Ye wouldna 
have gotten in this nicht to this 
afflicted house if ye had not been 
airt and pairt in it as weel as 
Peter and me.’’ 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ he re- 
peated, with increased alarm. 

“Ye better tell him, Joyce. 
Puir lad, he has a richt to hear. 
He’s maybe thought like me of sic 
a thing happening, without fear, 
as if it might be a kind of diver- 
sion. The Lord help us _ short- 
sighted folk.” 

‘What is it?”’ he said; ‘* you are 
driving me distracted. What has 
happened ?”’ 

Upon this Peter gave a short, 
dry laugh, which it was alarming 
tohear. ‘‘He’ll never find out,”’ 
said the old man, ‘‘if ye give him 
years to do it. It’s against reason 
—it’s against sense—a man to step 
in and take another man’s bairn 
away.” 

Joyce was very pale. He ob- 
served this for the first time in 
the confusion and the trouble of 
this incomprehensible scene. She 
sat with her hands clasped, looking 
at no one—not even at himself, 
though she had given him her 
hand. It was rare, indeed, that 
Joyce should be the last to ex- 
Plain. Halliday drew his chair a 
litle nearer, and put his hand 
timidly upon hers, which made her 
start. She made a quick move- 
ment, as if to draw them away, 
then visibly controlled herself and 


permitted that mute interrogation 
and caress. 

‘‘It is just what I aye kent 
would happen,’’ said Janet, uncon. 
scious or indifferent to -her self- 
contradictions; ‘‘ and many a time 
have I implored my man no’ to 
build upon her, though I wasna so 
wise as to tak my ain advice. 
And as for you, Andrew, though 
I took good care you should hear 
a’ the circumstances, maybe I 
should have warned you mair 
clearly that you should not lippen 
to her, and ware a’ your heart 
upon her, when at ainy moment 
—at ainy moment ” Here the 
old woman’s voice failed her, and 
broke off in a momentary, much- 
resisted sob. Halliday’s astonish- 
ment and anxiety grew at every 
word. His hand pressed Joyce’s 
hands with the increasing fervour 
of an eager demand. 

‘< Joyce! Joyce! what do they 
mean? Have you nothing to 
say ?”’ 

Joyce turned upon him, with a 
sudden flush taking the place of 
her paleness. ‘‘Granny would 
make you think that I was not 
worthy to be trusted,’’ she said ; 
‘¢ that to ware your heart upon me, 
as she says, was to be cheated and 
betrayed.” 

‘¢No, no,—J never could be- 
lieve that !”’ he cried, not unwilling 
to prove the superiority of his own 
trust to that of the old people, 
who, Halliday felt, it would not 
be a bad thing to be clear of, or 
as nearly clear of as circumstances 
might permit. 

Joyce scarcely paused to hear 
his response, but, having found 
her voice, went on hurriedly. 
‘¢People have come that say— 
that say They are just stran- 
gers—we never saw them before. 
They say that I—I—belong to 
them. Oh, I am not going to pre- 
tend,’’ cried Joyce, ‘‘that I have 
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not thought of that happening, 
many aday! It was like a poem 
all to myself. It wertt round and 
round in my head. It was a kind 
of dream. But I never thought—I 
never, never thought what would 
become of me if it came true. 
And how do I know that it is 
true? Grandfather, you and 
granny are my father and my 
mother. I never knew any other. 
You have brought me up and 
cared for me, and I am your child 
to the end of my life. I will 
never, never———”’ 

‘* Hold your peace !”’ cried Janet. 
She put up her hard hand against 
Joyce’s soft young mouth. The 
little old woman grew majestic in 
her sense of justice and right. 
‘*Hold your peace!” she cried. 
‘* Make no vows, lest you should 
be tempted to break them and sin 
against the Lord. Ye’ll do what 
it’s your duty to do. You'll no’ 
tell me this and that—that you'll 
take the law in your ain hands. 
Haud your tongue, Peter Mathe- 
son! You’re an auld fool, putting 
nonsense into the bairn’s head. 
What!”’ cried Janet, ‘‘a bairn of 
MINE to say that she'll act as 
she likes and please hersel’, and 
take her choice what she’ll do! 
and a’ the time her duty straight 
forenenst her, and nae mainner o’ 
doubt what it is. Dinna speak 
such stuff to me.’’ 

In the pause of this conflict 
Andrew Halliday’s voice came in, 
astonished yet composed, with curi- 
osity in it and strong expectation— 
sentiments entirely different from 
those which swayed the others, 
and which silenced them and 
aroused their attention from the 
very force of contrast. ‘‘ People 
who say—that you belong to 
them? Your own people—your 
own friends—Joyce! Tell me 
who they are, tell me—— You 
take away my breath, To think 
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that they should have found her. 
after all !”’ 

They all paused in the impas- 
sioned strain of their thoughts to 
look at him. This new note struck 
in the midst of them was startli 
and incomprehensible, yet checked 
the excitement and vehemence of 
their own feelings. ‘‘Ah, Andro,” 
said old Peter, ‘‘ ye’re a wise man. 
Ye would like to hear a’ about it, 
and wha they are, and if the new 
freends—the new freends’’ —the 
old man coughed over the words 
to get his voice—‘‘ if they’re may- 
be grander folk and mair to your 
credit’? —he broke off into his 
usual laugh, but a laugh harsh and 
broken. ‘‘ Ye’re a wise lad, Ap- 
dro, my man—ye’re a wise lad.” 

‘It is very natural, I think,” 
said Andrew, reddening, ‘that I 
should wish to know. We have 
spoken many a time of Joyce’s— 
friends. I wish to know about 
them, and what they are, natu- 
rally, as any one in my position 
would do.’ 

*¢ Joyce’s freends!—I thocht I 
kent weel what that meant,”’ said 
Janet. ‘‘Eh! to hear him speak 
of Joyce’s freends. I thocht I 
kent weel what that meant,” she 
repeated, with a smile of bitter- 
ness. Halliday had taken her seat 
at the table, and she went and 
seated herself by the wall at as 
great a distance from the group as 
the limits of space would permit. 
The old woman’s eyes were keen 
with grief and bitter pain, and 
that sense of being superseded 
which is so hard to bear. She 
thought that Joyce had put her 
chair a little closer to that of the 
schoolmaster, detaching _ herself 
from Peter, and that the young 
people already formed a little 
party by themselves. This was 
the form her jealous consciousness 
of Joyce’s superiority had always 
taken, even when everything went 
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well. She burst forth again in in- 
dignant prophetic strains, taking 
alittle comfort in this thought. 

«But dinna you think you'll 
get her,” she cried, ‘‘no more than 
Peter or me !—dinna you believe 
that they’ll think you good enough 
for her, Andrew Halliday. If it’s 
ended for us, it’s mair than ended 
for you. Do you think a grand 
sodger-officer, that was the Cap- 
tain’s commander, and high, high 
up, nigh to the Queen herself, —do 

think a man like that will 

ive his dauchter—and such a 
dauchter, fit for the Queen’s Court 
ifevery lady was—to a bit poor little 
parish schoolmaister like you? 

The comfort which Janet took 
from this prognostication was bit- 
ter, but it was great. A curious 
pride in the grandeur of the officer 
who was ‘‘the Captain’s’’ com- 
mander made her bosom swell. At 
least there was satisfaction in that, 
and in the sudden downfall, the 
wmmitigated and prompt destruc- 
tion of all hopes that might be 
entertained by what whippersnap- 
per, who dared to demand explana- 
tions on the subject of Joyce’s 
“ friends ’’—friends in Scotch peas- 
ant parlance meaning what ‘‘ par- 
ents’ means in French, the family 
and nearest relatives. Janet had 
tightly divined that Halliday re- 
ceived the news not with sympa- 
thetic pain or alarm, but with sup- 
pressed delight, looking forward to 
the acquisition to himself, through 
his promised wife, of ‘< friends ”’ 
who would at once elevate him to 
the rank of gentleman, after which 
he longed with a consciousness of 
having no internal right to it, 
which old Janet’s keen instincts 
had alway comprehended—far, far 
different from Joyce, who want- 
_ elevation,—who was a lady 


“Granny,” said Joyce, with a 
tembling voice, ‘‘ you think very 
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little, very, very little—I see it 
now for the first time—of me.’’ 
‘*Me think little of ye! that’s 
a bonnie story; but weel, weel I 
ken what will happen. We will 
part with sore hearts, but a firm 
meaning to be just the same to ane 
anither. I’ve seen a heap of 
things in my lifetime,’’ said Janet, 
with mournful pride. ‘‘Sae has 
my man; but they havena time 
to think—they’re no’ aye turning 
things ower and ower like a 
woman at the fireside. I’ve seen 
money changes and pairtings, and 
how it was aye said it should 
make no difference. Eh! I’ve 
seen that in the maist natural 
way. It’s no’ that you’llmean ony 
unfaithfulness, my bonnie woman. 
Na, na. I ken ye to the bottom 
o’ your heart, and there’s nae un- 
faithfulness in you—no’ even to 
him,” said Janet, indicating Halli- 
day half contemptuously by a 
pointing finger, ‘‘much less to 
your grandfather and me. I’m 
whiles in an ill key, and I’ve been 
sae, I dinna deny it, since ever 
I heard this awfu’ news: but 
now I’m coming to mysel’. © Ye’ll 
do your duty, Joyce. Ye’ll accept 
what canna be refused, and ye’ll 
gang away from us with a sair 
heart, and it will be a’ settled that 
you’re to come back, maybe twice 
a-year, maybe ance a-year, to Peter 
and me, and be our ain bairn 
again. They’re no’ ill folk,’’ she 
went on, the tears dropping upon 
her apron on which she was fold- 
ing hem after hem—‘‘ they’re good 
folk; they’re kind, awfu’ kind— 
they’ll never wish ye to be un- 
grateful,—that’s what they’ll say. 
They'll no’ oppose it, they’ll settle 
it a’—maybe a week, maybe a 
month, maybe mair; they’ll be 
real weel- meaning, real kind. 
And Peter and me, we’ll live a’ the 
year thinking o’ that time; and 
ye’ll come back, my bonnie dear 
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—oh, ye’ll come back! with your 
heart licht to think of the pleas- 
ure of the auld folk. But, eh 
Joyce! ye’ll no’ be in the house a 
moment till ye’ll see the difference ; 
ye’ll no’ have graspit my hand or 
looked me in the face till ye see 
the difference. Ye’ll see the glaur 
on your grandfather’s shoon when 
he comes in, and the sweat on 
his brow. No’ with ony unkind 
meaning. Oh, far frae that—far 
frae that! Do I no’ ken your 
heart? But ye’ll be used to other 
things—it’ll a’ have turned strange 
to ye then—and ye’ll see where 
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we’re wanting. Oh, ye’ll see it! It 
will just be mair plain to ye than 
all the rest. The wee bit place, 
the common things, the neebors a’ 
keen to ken, but chief of us, Peter 
and me our ainsels, twa common 
puir folk.’’ 

‘*Granny!’’ cried Joyce, fling- 
ing herself upon her, unable to 
bear this gradual working up. 

Peter came in with a chorus 
with his big broken laugh—* Ay, 
ay, just that, just that! an auld 
broken-down ploughman and his 
puir auld body of a wife. It’s 
just that, its just that! ”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Great was the consternation in 
Bellendean over the unsatifactory 
interview which it was so soon 
known had taken place between 
Joyce and her father. Colonel 
Hayward’s public intimation of 
the facts at luncheon had created, 
as might have been expected, the 
greatest commotion ; and the ladies 
of the party assembled round Mrs 
Bellendean with warm curiosity 
when the whisper ran_ through 
the house that Joyce had come— 
and had gone away again. Gone 
away! To explain it was very 
difficult, to understand it impos- 
sible. The schoolmistress, the vil- 
lage girl, to discover that she was 
Colonel Hayward’s daughter, and 
not to be elated, transported by 
the discovery! Why, it was a 
romance, it was like a fairy tale. 
Mrs Bellendean’s suggestion that 
there was a second side to every- 
thing, though the fact was not 
generally recognised in fairy tales, 
contented no one; and a little 
mob of excited critics, all touched 
and interested by Colonel Hay- 
ward’s speech, turned upon the 
rustic heroine and denounced her 
pretensions. What did she ex- 


pect, what had she looked for—to 
turn out a king’s daughter, or a 
duke’s? But it was _ generally 
agreed that few dukes were so 
delightful as Colonel Hayward, 
and that Joyce showed the worst 
of taste as well as the utmost 
ingratitude. Mrs Bellendean was 
disappointed too; but she was 
partly comforted by the fact that 
Captain Bellendean, who was in- 
dignant beyond measure at the 
girl’s caprice and folly, had fallen 
into a long and apparently in- 
teresting argument on the subject 
with Greta, her own special fa- 
vourite and profégée. It is almost 
impossible for any natural woman 
to find a man in Norman’s position, 
well-looking, young, and rich, with- 
in her range, without forming mat- 
rimonial schemes for him of one 
kind or another ; and Mrs Bellen- 
dean had already made up her 
mind that the pang of leaving 
Bellendean would be much softened 
could she see her successor in 
Greta, the favourite of the house, 
a girl full of her own partialities 
and ways of thinking, and whom 
she had influenced all her life. 
She forgot Joyce in seeing the 
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animated discussion that‘ rose be- 
tween these two. Greta’s charm- 
ing ingenuous face lit up by the 
fervour of her plea for Joyce, and 
eager explanation of everything 
that could excuse and justify her, 
seemed to her maternal friend ir- 
resistible: and Norman seemed to 
feel the fascination. He melted, he 
smiled, he appeared to take pains 
to draw out that generous plea; 
there was so much admiration and 
pleasure in his looks that the lady 
felt her heart rise in spite of the 
complications of the other ques- 
tion. She was much _ interested 
in Joyce, but more in Greta. The 
rest of the party gradually melted 
away, having exhausted the sub- 
ject, and Mrs Bellendean took the 
opportunity to follow. They did 
not seem tired of it, and she was 
abundantly satisfied to let them 
follow it—as far as it might go. 
Nor was Greta disinclined. 
Norman was not only her relative 
but her old friend. She believed 
that he had been very kind to her 
when she was a child. She was 
very willing to believe that she 
had always thought of him, and 
that in India and over all the 
world he had kept a corner in his 
heart for little Greta. Other 
people thought so, and though he 
had never said it, there seemed no 
reason in the world why it should 
not be true. It was pleasant to 
her to linger and talk to him, and 
defend Joyce against his strictures, 
with indeed the truest enthusiasm 
for Joyce, but a half pleasure in 
hearing him attack, in order that 
she might defend her. Perhaps 
Greta believed that Norman Bel- 
lendean was moved in the same 
way, and that it was in order 
that she might defend that he 
made his attack. And _per- 
haps there was a grain of truth 
in the supposition: but only. a 
grain of truth; for when Captain 
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Bellendean saw from the window 
at which he was standing, carry- 
ing on this half-serious, half-laugh- 
ing debate, his old Colonel walking 
to and fro on the terrace with 
heavy steps and bowed head, his 
point of interest changed at once. 
He looked no more at Greta, 
though she was a much prettier 
sight: evidently all his sympathy 
was for Colonel Hayward; and 
after the talk had gone on lan- 
guishing for a few moments, he 
excused himself for leaving her. 
‘*Poor old chap! I must go and 
try if I can do anything to console 
him,’’ he said. He stepped out 
from the open window, waving his 
hand to her in his friendly brother- 
ly way. He was entirely at his 
ease with Greta, and liked her 
very much; but she felt discon- 
certed and cast down far more 
than the position required—as if 
she had been thrown over, almost 
rejected, a sensation which ran 
hotly through her for a moment 
before she had convinced herself 
how false it was. How entirely 
false, and how unworthy of her 
to entertain such a feeling, when 
he was only following the dictates 
of his kind heart—to try and com- 
fort those who were in trouble! 
Nevertheless Greta felt a certain 
sense of humiliation when Norman 
left her. He could not surely 
have kept that corner for her so 
warmly after all. 

Norman found Colonel Hayward 
very much cast down and melan- 
choly. He was pacing up and 
down, up and down—sometimes 
pausing to throw a blank look over 
the landscape, sometimes mechani- 
cally gathering a faded leaf from 
one of the creepers on the wall. 
He endeavoured to pull himself 
up when Captain Bellendean joined - 
him; but the old soldier had no 
skill in concealing his feelings, and 
he was too anxious to get support 
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and sympathy to remain long silent. 
He announced, with all the solem- 
nity becoming a strange event, that 
Mrs Hayward was lying down a 
little. ‘‘She travelled all night, 
you know; and though she can 
sleep on the railway, it never does 
one much good that sort of sleep; 
and there has been a great deal 
going on all day—a great deal that 
has been very agitating for us 
both. I persuaded her to lie 
down,’’ Colonel Hayward said, 
looking at his companion furtively, 
as if afraid that Norman might 
think Elizabeth was to blame. 

*«It was the best thing she could 
do,’’ said Captain Bellendean. 

‘«‘That is exactly what I told 
her—the very best thing she could 
do. It is seldom she leaves me 
when I have so much need of her; 
but I insisted upon it. And then 
I am in full possession of her sen- 
timents,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘She 
told me exactly what she thought; 
and she advised me to take a walk 
by myself, and think it all out.” 

‘«* Perhaps, then, I ought to leave 
you alone, Colonel? but I saw you 
from the window, and thought you 
looked out of spirits.”’ 

‘¢My dear boy, I am glad—too 
glad—to have you. Thinking a 
thing out is easy to say, but not so 
easy to do. And. you had always 
a great deal of sense, Bellendean. 
When we had difficulties in the 
regiment, I well remember 
But that was easy in compari- 
son with this. You know what 
has happened. We've found my 
daughter, it appears. For I was 
married long before I miet with 
my wife. It was only’ for a little 
time; and then she disappeared, 
poor girl, and I never could find 
out what became of her. It gave 





me a very great deal of trouble 
and distress—more than I could 
tell you; and now it appears she 
I told you all to-day 
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at luncheon. Joyce, the girl they 
all talk about, turns out to be my 
daughter. Can you believe such a 
story?’”’ 

‘*I had heard about it before; 
and then what you said to-day— 
it is very wonderful.”’ 

‘‘Yes; but it’s quite true. And 
we told her—in Mrs Bellendean’s 
room. And if you will believe it, 
she She as good as rejected 
me, Norman—refused to have me 
for her father. It has thrown me 
into a dreadful state of confusion. 
And Elizabeth can’t help me, it ap- 
pears. She says I must work it out 
for myself. But it seems unnatu- 
ral to work out a thing by myself; 
and especially a thing like this. 
Yes, the girl would have nothing 
to say to me, Bellendean. She 
says I must have ill-treated her 
mother—poor Joyce! the girl I 
told you that I had married. And 
I never did—indeed I never did!” 

‘‘T am sure of that, sir. You 
never injured any one.”’ 

‘« Ah, my dear fellow! you don’t 
know how things happen. It seems 
to be nobody’s fault, and yet there’s 
injury done. It’s very bewildering 
to me, at my age, to think of having 
a child living. I never—thought 
of anything of the kind. I may 
have wished that my wife—and 
then again it would seem almost 
better that it shouldn’t be so.”’ 

Colonel Hayward put his arm 
within that of Norman; he quick- 
ened his pace as they went up and 
down the terrace, and then would 
stop suddenly to deliver an em- 
phatic sentence. ‘‘She looked me 
in the face, as if she defied me,”’ 
he said, ‘and then went away and 
left me—with that old woman. Did 
you ever hear of such a position, 
Bellendean? My daughter, you 
know my own daughter—and she 
looks me in the face, and tells me 
I must have harmed her mother, 
and why did I leave her? and goes 
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away! Whatam I todo? When 
you have made such a discovery, 
there it is; you can’t put it out of 
your mind, or go upon your way, 
as if you had never found it out. 
Ican’t be as I was before. I have 
got a daughter. You may smile, 
Bellendean, and think it’s just the 
old fellow’s confused way.’’ 

‘‘T don’t, indeed, sir. I can 
quite understand the embarrass- 
ment——”’ 

‘¢*That’s it—the embarrassment. 
She belongs to me, and her future 
should be my dearest care—my 
dearest care—a daughter, you 
know, more even than a boy. 
Just what I have often thought 
would make life perfect—just a 
sort of a glory to us, Elizabeth and 
me; but when you think of it, 
quite a stranger, brought up so 
different! And Elizabeth opposed, 
alittle opposed. I can’t help see- 
ing it, though she tries to hide it, 
telling me that it’s my affair—that 
Imust think it out myself. How 
can I think it out myself? and 
then my daughter herself turning 
uwon me! What can I do? I 
don’t know what to do!”’ 

‘“‘ Everybody,” said Captain Bel- 
lndean—though a little against 
the grain, for he was himself very 
indignant with Joyce — ‘‘ speaks 
highly of her; there is but one 
voice—every one likes and admires 
her.’” 

The Colonel gave a little pres- 
sure to the young man’s arm, as if 
in thanks, and said with a sigh, 
“She is very like ber mother. You 
would say, if you had known her, 
the very same—more thap a like- 
tes. Elizabeth has had a good 
deal to put up with on that ac- 
count. You can’t wonder if she is 
alittle_-opposed. And everything 
Sat a standstill. J have to take 
he next step ; they will neither of 
them help me—and what am I to 
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with them when they are born in 
a house. But when a grown-up 
young woman appears that you 
never saw before, and you are told 
she is your daughter! It is a 
dreadful position to be in, Bellen- 
dean. I don’t know, no more than 
a baby, what to do.”’ 

‘¢ That is rather a dreadful view 
to take,” said Norman. ‘ But 
when you know her better, most 
likely everything will come right. 
You have a very kind heart, sir, 
and the young lady is very pretty, 
and nice, and clever, and nature 
will speak.’’ 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘I 
believed this morning in nature 
speaking—but I am sadly shaken, 
sadly shaken, Bellendean. Why 
did she turn against me? You 
would have thought that merely 
to say, I am your father—but she 
turned upon me as if I had been 
her enemy. And what can I do? 
We can’t go away to-morrow and 
leave her here. We must have 
ner to live with us, and perhaps 
she won’t come, and most likely 
she'll not like it if she does. I 
am dreadfully down about it all. 
Joyce’s girl whom I don’t know, and 
Elizabeth, who gives me up and 
goes to lie down because she’s tired 
—just when I need her most !”’ 

‘* But, Colonel, it is true that 
Mrs Hayward must be very tired : 
and no doubt she feels that you 
and Miss Joyce will understand 
each other better if you meet by 
yourselves, when she is not there.’’ 

‘‘Eh? Do you think that’s 
what she means, Bellendean? and 
do you think so too? But even 
then I am no further advanced 
than I was before: for my daughter, 
you know, she’s not here, and how 
do I know where to find her, even 
if I were prepared to meet her? 
and heaven knows I am less pre- 
pared than ever—and very nerv- 
ous and anxious: and if she were 
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standing before me at this moment 
I don’t know what I should say.’’ 

‘¢I can show you where to find 
her,’’ said Captain Bellendean. 
‘¢ Come and see her, sir; you don’t 
want to be prepared—you have 
only to show her that she may 
trust to your kind heart, and settle 
everything before Mrs Hayward 
wakes up.” 

«¢ My kind heart !’’ said Colonel 
Hayward. ‘‘I’m not so sure that 
my heart is kind—not, it appears, 
to my own flesh and blood. I feel 
almost as if I should be glad never 
to hear of her again.”’ 

‘«That is only because you are 
out of sorts, and got no sleep last 
night.”’ 

‘‘How do you know I got no 
sleep? It’s quite true. Elizabeth 
thinks I only fancy it, but the 
truth is that when my mind is 
disturbed I cannot sleep. I am 
dreadfully down about it all, Bel- 
lendean. No, I haven’t the cour- 
age, I haven’t the courage. If 
she were to tell me again that 
her mother had much to complain 
of, I couldn’t answer a word. And 
yet it’s not so. I declare to you, 
Bellendean, upon my honour, it 
was no fault of mine.”’ 

‘*T am sure of it, sir,’’ said 
Bellendean. ‘‘ Don’t think any 
more of that, but come with me 
and see Miss Joyce, and settle it 
all.”’ 

It was with eyes full of mild 
disappointment that Greta saw the 
two gentlemen leave the terrace 
and disappear among the trees of 
the avenue. She had lingered a 
little observing them, hoping that 
Norman would come back. Her 
disappointment was not profound, 
yet she felt it. Did he really pre- 
fer a walk with the old Colonel to 
her company? or was it only out 
of kindness, by an effort of that 
self-sacrifice which women believe 
to be the finest of mortal impulses? 
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But it is not quite so satisfactory, 
perhaps, when the thing sacrificed 
is one’s self. 

The Colonel said little as he 
walked down to the village lean- 
ing on young Bellendean’s arm. 
He was alarmed and nervous ; his 
throat was dry, his mind was con- 
fused. Norman’s society, the touch 
of his arm, the moral force of his 
companionship, kept Colonel Hay- 
ward up to the mark, or it is pos- 
sible that he might have turned 
back and fled from those difficulties 
which he did not feel himself able 
to cope with, and the new relation- 
ship that had already produced 
such confusion in his life. But 
he was firmly held by Norman's 
arm, and did not resist the im- 
pulse, though it was not his own. 
He did not know what he was 
going to say to Joyce, or how to 
meet this proud young creature, 
filled with a fanciful indignation 
for her mother's wrongs. He had 
never wronged her mother. Piti- 
ful as the story was, and tenderly 
as he had always regarded her 
memory, the Joyce of his youth 
had been the instrument of her 
own misery and of much trouble 
and anguish to him, though the 
gentle-hearted soldier had accepted 
it always as a sort of natural ca- 
lamity for which nobody was re- 
sponsible, and never blamed her. 
But even the gentlest-hearted will 
be moved when the judgment 
which they have refrained from 
making is turned against them- 
selves. It was not his fault, and 
yet how could he say so? How 
could he explain it to this second 
hot-headéd Joyce without blam- 
ing the first who had so suffered, 
and over whom death had laid a 
shadowy veil of tenderness, an ob- 
livion of all mistakes and errors? 
Colonel Hayward did not articu- 
lately discuss this question with 
himself, but it was at the bottom 
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of all the confusion in his troubled 
mind. _He was afraid of her, shy 
of her presence, not knowing how 
to address or approach this stran- 
ger, who was his own child. He 
had looked with a tender envy at 
other people’s daughters before 
now, thinking if only Elizabeth 
—— But a daughter who was not 
Elizabeth’s, and to whom his wife 
was even, as he said to himself, 
a little—-opposed, was something 
that had never entered into his 
thoughts. How easy it was in 
the story-books !—how parents and 
children long separated sprang into 
each other’s arms and heart by 
instinct. But it was very different 
in real life, when the problem how 
to receive into the intimacy of so 
small a household a third person 
who was so near in blood, so abso- 
lutely unknown in all that con- 
stitutes human sympathy, had to 
be solved at a moment’s notice ! 
He had been: very much excited 
and disturbed the day before, but 
he had not doubted the power of 
Elizabeth to put everything right. 
Now, however, Elizabeth had not 
only for the first time failed, but 
was—opposed. She had not said 
it, but he had felt it. She had 
declared herself tired, and lain 
down, and told him to work it 
out himself. Such a state of 
affairs was one which Colonel Hay- 
ward had never contemplated, and 
everything accordingly was much 
worse than yesterday, when he 
had still been able to feel that if 
Elizabeth were only here all would 
go well. 

The party in the cottage were 
in a very subdued and depressed 
condition when Captain Bellen- 
dean knocked at the door. The 
heat of resistance in Joyce’s mind 
had died down. Whether it was 
the strain of argument which 
Janet still carried on, though 
Joyce had not consciously listened 
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to it, or whether the mere effect 
of the short lapse; of time which 
quenches excitement had operat- 
ed unawares upon her mind, it 
is certain that her vehemence of 
feeling and rebellion of heart had 
sunk into that despondent suspen- 
sion of thought which exhaustion 
brings. Resistance dies out, and 
the chill compulsion of circum- 
stance comes in, making itself felt 
above all flashes of indignation, 
all revolts of sentiment. Joyce 
knew now, though she had not 
acknowledged it in words, that her 
power over her own life was gone, 
—that there was no strength in her 
to resist the new laws and sub- 
ordination under which she felt 
herself to have fallen. She had 
not even the consciousness which 
a girl in a higher class might 
have been supported by, that her 
father’s rights over her were not 
supreme. She believed that she 
had no power to resist his decrees 
as to what was to become of her ; 
and accordingly, after the first 
outburst of contradictory feeling, 
the girl’s heart and courage had 
altogether succumbed. She had 
fallen upon the neck of her old 
guardian—the true mother of her 
life—with tears, which quenched 
out every spark of the passion 
which had inspired her. Joyce 
felt herself to be within the 
grasp of fate. She was like one 
of the heroines of the poets in a 
different aspect from that in which 
she had _ identified herself with 
Rosalind or Miranda. What she 
was like now was Iphigenia or 
Antigone caught in the remorse- 
less bonds of destiny. She did not 
even feel that forlorn satisfaction 
in it which she might have done 
had there been more time, or had 
she been less unhappy. The only 
feeling she was conscious of was 
misery, life running low in her, 
all the elements and powers against 
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her, and the possibility even of 
resistance gone out of her. Old 
Janet had pressed her close, and 
then had repulsed her with the 
impatience of highly excited feel- 
ing; and Joyce stood before the 
window, with the light upon her 
pale face, quite subdued, unresist- 
ant, dejected to the bottom of her 
heart. The only one of the group 
who showed any energy or satis- 
faction was Andrew Halliday, who 
could not refrain a rising and ex- 
hilaration of heart at the thought 
of being son-in-law to a man who 
was the ‘‘ Captain’s’’ commanding 
officer, and consequently occupied 
a position among the great ones of 
the earth. Andrew’s imagination 
had already leaped at all the good 
things that might follow for him- 
self. He thought of possible eleva- 
tions in the way of head-master- 
ships, scholastic dignities, and hon- 
ours. ‘*‘They’’ would never leave 
Joyce’s husband a parish school- 
master! He had not time to 
follow it out, but his thoughts 
had swayed swiftly upwards to 
promotions and honours unde- 
fined. 

‘*Wha’s that at the door ?”’ said 
Janet, among her tears. 

‘«It’s the Captain,’’ said Joyce, 
in a voice so low that she was 
almost inaudible. Then she added, 
*¢ jt’s—it’s—my father.”’ 

‘‘Her father!’’ Peter rose up 
with a lowering brow. ‘‘ My hoose 
is no’ a place for every fremd 
person to come oot and in at 
their pleasure. Let them be. 
I forbid ainy person to open that 
door.” 

‘¢Oh, haud your tongue, man 
cried Janet; ‘‘can ye keep them 
oot with a steekit door—them 
that has the law on their side, and 
nature too?”’ 

The old man took his blue bon- 
net, which hung on the back of 
his chair. ‘‘Stand back, sir,’’ he 
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said sternly to Andrew, who had 
risen to open the door; ‘if my 
hoose is mine nae mair, nor my 
bairn mine nae mair, it’s me, at 
least, that has the richt to open, 
and nae ither man.’’ He put his 
bonnet on his head, pulling it 
down upon his brows. ‘My 
heed’s white and my heart’s sair : if 
the laird thinks I’ve nae mainners, 
he maun jist put up wi’t. I’m 
no’ lang for this life that I should 
care.” He threw the door wide 
open as he spoke, meeting the look 
of the new-comers with his head 
down, and his shaggy eyebrows 
half covering his eyes. ‘‘ Gang in, 
gang in, if ye’ve business,’ he said, 
and flung heavily past them, with- 
out further greeting. The sound 
of his heavy footstep, hastening 
away, filled all the silence which, 
for a moment, no one broke. 
Norman made way, and almost 
pushed the Colonel in before him. 
‘«They expect you,’ hesaid. And 
Colonel Hayward stepped in. A 
more embarrassed man, or one more 
incapable of filling so difficult a 
position, could not be. How will- 
ingly would he have followed 
Peter! But duty and _ necessity 
and Norman Bellendean all kept 
him up to the mark. Joyce stood 
straight up before him in front of 
the window. She turned to him 
her pale face, her eyes heavy with 
tears. The good man was accus- 
tomed to be received with pleas- 
ure, to dispense kindness wher- 
ever he went: to appear thus, in 
the aspect of a destroyer of domes- 
tic happiness, was more painful 
and confusing than words can 
sa 


« Young lady,’’ he began, and 
stopped, growing more confused 


than ever. Then, desperation giv- 
ing him courage, ‘* Joyce—— It 
cannot be stranger to you than it 
is to me, to see you standing here 
before me, my daughter, when I 
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never knew I had a daughter. My 
dear, we ought to love one an- 
other,—but how can we, being 
such strangers? I have never 
been used to—anything of the 
kind. It’s a great shock to us 
both, finding this out. But if you’ll 
trust yourself to me, I’ll—I’ll do 
my best. A man cannot say more.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Joyce; her voice 
faltered and died away in her 
throat. She made an effort and 
began again, ‘‘Sir,”’ then broke 
down altogether, and, making a 
sep backwards, clutched at old 
Janet’s dress. ‘* Oh, granny, he’s 
very kind—his face is very kind,” 
she cried. 

‘* Ay,’”’ said the old woman, “‘ ye 
say true; he has areal kind face. 
Sir, what she wants to tell ye is, 
that though a’s strange, and it’s 
hard, hard to ken what to say, 
she’ll be a good daughter to ye, 
and do her duty, though maybe 
there’s mony things that may gang 
wang at first. Ye see she’s had 
naebody but Peter and me: and 
she’s real fond of the twa auld 
folk, and has been the best bairn’”’ 
—Janet’s voice shook a little, but 
she controlled it. ‘‘ Never, never 
in this world was there a better 
bairn—though she’s aye had the 
nature o’ a lady and the manners 
0 ane, and might have thought 
shame of us puir country bodies. 
Na, my bonnie woman, na,—I ken 
ye never did. But, sir, ye need 
never fear to haud up your head 
when ye’ve HER by your side. 
She’s fit to stand before kings— 
ay, that she is,—-before kings, and 
no’ before meaner men.”’ 

The Colonel gazed curiously at 
the little old woman, who stood so 
firm in her self-abnegation that he, 
at least, never realized how sadly 
itwent against the grain. ‘‘ Mad- 


am,” he said, in his old-fashioned 
way, ‘*I believe you fully; but it 
must be all to your credit and the 
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way you have brought her up, that 
I find her what she is.” He took 
Janet’s hand and held it in his 
own,—a hard little hand, scored 
and bony with work, worn with 
age—not lovely in any way. The 
Colonel recovered himself and re- 
gained his composure, now that he 
had come to the point at which he 
could pay compliments and give 
pleasure. ‘‘I thank you, madam, 
from the bottom of my heart, for 
what you have done for her, and 
for what you are giving up to me,”’ 
he said, bowing low. Janet had 
no understanding of what he 
meant; and when he bent his 
grizzled moustache to kiss her 
hand, she gave a little shriek of 
mingled consternation and pleas- 
ure. ‘Eh, Colonel!’ she ex- 
claimed, her old cheeks tingling 
with a blush that would not have 
shamed a girl’s. Never in her life 
had lips of man touched Janet’s 
hand before. She drew it from 
him and fell back upon her chair 
and sobbed, looking at the knotted 
fingers and prominent veins in an 
ecstacy of wonder and admiration. 
‘¢Did you see that, Joyce? he’s 
kissed my hand; did ever mortal 
see the like? Eh, Colonel! I just 
havena a word—no’ a word—to 
say.”’ 

Joyce put out both her hands 
to her father, her eyes swimming 
in tears, her face lighted up with 
that sudden gleam of instantaneous 
perception which was one of the 
charms of her face. ‘‘ Oh, sir!” 
she said: the other word, father, 
fluttered on her lips. It was a 
gentleman who did that, one of 
the species which Joyce knew so 
little, but only that she belonged 
to it. In her quick imagination 
rehearsing every incident before it 
happened, that was what she would 
have had him do. The little act 
of personal homage was more 
than words, more than deeds, and 
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changed the current of her feelings 
as by magic. And the Colonel 
now was in his element too. The 
tender flattery and sincere extra- 
vagance of all those delicate ways 
of giving pleasure were easy and 
natural to him, and he was re- 
stored to himself. He took Joyce’s 
hands in one of his, and drew her 
within his arm. 

‘¢ My dear,”’ he said, with mois- 
ture in his eyes, ‘‘ you are very 
like your mother. Ged forgive 
me if I ever frightened her or 
neglected her! I could not look 
you in the face if I had ever done 
her conscious wrong. Will you 
kiss me, my child, and forgive 
your father? She would bid you 
do so if she were here.” 

It was very strange to Joyce. 
She grew crimson, as old Janet 
had done, under her father’s kiss. 
He was her father; her heart no 
longer made any objections; it 
beat high with a strange mix- 
ture of elation and pain. Her 
father—who had done her mother 
no conscious wrong, who had proved 
himself, in that high fantastical 
way which alone is satisfactory 
to the visionary soul, to be such 
a gentleman as she had always 
longed to meet with: yet one 
whom she would have to follow, 
far from all she knew, and, what 
was far worse, leaving desolate the 
old parents who depended upon her 
for all the brightness in their life. 
Her other sensations of pain fled 
away like clouds before the dawn, 
but this tragic strain remained. 
How would they do without her? 
—how could they bear the separa- 
tion? The causeless resentment, 
the fanciful resistance which Joyce 
had felt against her father, vanished 
in a moment, having no cause ; but 
the other burden remained. 

Meanwhile there was another 
burden of which she had not 
thought. Andrew Halliday had 


discreetly withdrawn himself while 
the main action of the scene was 
going on. He stepped aside, and 
began to talk to Captain Bellen- 
dean. It was not undesirable in 
any circumstances to make friends 
with Captain Bellendean ; and the 
schoolmaster had all his wits about 
him. He took up a position aside, 
where he could still command a 
perfect view of what was going 
on, and then he said, ‘‘We are 
having very good weather for this 
time of the year.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ Norman said, a little 
surprised, ‘‘I think so. It is not 
very warm, but it is always fine.” 

‘*Not warm! That will be your 
Indian experiences, Captain; for 
we all think here it is a very fine 
season—the best we have had for 
years. The corn is looking well, 
and the farmers are content, which 
is a thing that does not happen 
every year.”’ 

‘*No, indeed,’ said Norman. 
He was not very much interested 
in the farmers, who had not yet 
begun to be the troublesome mem- 
bers of society they now are; but 
he did not wish to have his atten- 
tion distracted from the scene 
going on so near; and but for 
innate civility, he would willing- 
ly have snubbed the schoolmaster. 
Andrew, however, was not a person 
to be suppressed so. 

‘¢ You are more interested,”’ he 
said confidentially, ‘‘ in what’s go- 
ing on here ; and so am I, Captain 
Bellendean. I have reason to be 
very deeply interested. Every- 
thing that concerns my dear 
Joyce——”’ 

‘* Yout dearwhat ?’’ cried the 
Captain abruptly, turning quickly 
upon him with an indignant air. 
Then, however, Captain Bellen- 
dean recollected himself.  ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon,” he said quickly ; ‘‘! 
believe I have heard—something.” 

‘“‘You will have heard,” said 
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Halliday, ‘‘that we’ve been en- 
gaged for some time back. We 
should ‘have been married before 
now but for some difficulties about 
—about her parents and mine. 
Not that there was not perfect 
satisfaction with the connection,” 
he added, with his air of import- 
ance, ‘‘ on both sides of the house.”’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Norman. He felt 
himself grow red with annoyance 
at this intrusive fellow, whose 
affairs were nothing to him. He 
added with conscious sarcasm, 
‘Let us hope it will always con- 
tinue to be equally satisfactory.” 

‘‘T hopeso,’’ said Halliday. ‘It 
could scarcely, indeed, be other- 
wise, seeing that Joyce was my 
choice in very humble circum- 
stances, when I might well have 
found a partner in a different 
sphere. My mother’s first word 
was, ‘Andrew, you might have 
done better;’ but Joyce’s own 
merits turned the scale. She is 
an excellent creature, Captain Bel- 
lendean, admirable intuition. She 
raises an enthusiasm in the chil- 
dren, especially the bigger girls, 
which really requires quite a gift. 
I looked forward to the day when 
she should be transferred to my 
own parish, and work under me. 
Judicious guidance was all she re- 
quired—just a hint here, a sugges- 
tion there—and there would not 
be a head-mistress in Scotland to 
equal her.”’ 

‘T fear,’’ said Norman, smooth- 
ing his annoyance into a laugh, 
“that Colonel Hayward will put 
a stop to schoolmistressing.’’ 

‘‘Why, sir, why.? it’s a noble 
office. There could not be a finer 
Occupation, nor one in which you 
can serve your country better. 
Ladies, indeed, after marriage, 
when they get the cares of a fam- 
ily, sometimes begin to flag a 
little,” said Halliday, giving a 
complacent look at Joyce. ‘‘ Of 
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course,’’ he added, after a pause— 
and, though he did not know it, 
he had never been so near being 
kicked out of a house in his life— 
‘¢if Colonel Hayward should wish 
her to settle near him, there are 
many fine appointments to be had 
in England. I would not say that I 
should insist upon remaining here.’’ 

‘« That would be kind,’’ said Cap- 
tain Bellendean, with a sarcasm 
which was scarcely intentional. He 
was confounded by the composure 
and by the assurance of this fellow, 
who was so calmly persuaded of 
his own property in Joyce. 

‘*T would think it only duty,’ 
said Halliday; ‘‘ but you’ll excuse 
me, Captain,—I think I am want- 
ed.”” He turned with a smile to- 
wards Joyce, still awed and aston- 
ished by the sudden change in her | 
own sentiments, who continued to 
stand shy and tremulous within 
her father’s encircling arm. 

‘¢ Joyce,’’ said Andrew, ‘‘I am 
glad to see this happy conclusion ; 
but you have not yet introduced 
me to the Cornel—and we can 
have no secrets from him now.” 

The Colonel turned with aston- 
ishment, and something as like 
hauteur as was possible to his 
gentle and courteous temper, to 
the new speaker. He looked him 
over from head to foot, with a 
dim recollection of having seen 
him before, and of having some- 
how resented his appearance even 
then. He resented it much more 
now, when this half-bred person, 
whose outside was not that of a 
gentleman, yet was not that of a 
labouring man, came forward claim- 
ing a place between his daughter 
and himself. He turned upon 
Andrew that mild lightning of 
indignant eyes which had proved 
so efficacious in the regiment. But 
Halliday was not to be intimidated 
by any man’s eyes. He drew still 
nearer with an ingratiating smile, 
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and said again, ‘‘ Introduce me to 
the Cornel, Joyce.” 

Joyce had accepted Andrew 
Halliday’s love—as little of it as 
possible: because he had forced it 
upon her, because his talk and ac- 
quaintance with books had dazzled 
her, because she had found a cer- 
tain protection in him from other 
rustic suitors. She had allowed it 
to be understood that some time 
or other she would marry him. 
He was the nearest to herself in 
position, in ambition, of any in the 
country-side. But she lifted her 
eyes to him now with a shrinking 
and horror which she herself could 
not understand. He stood be- 
tween her and Captain Bellendean, 
contrasting himself without the 
smallest reluctance or sense of 
danger with the man whose out- 
- ward semblance was more like that 
of a hero than any man Joyce had 
seen. She made ina moment the 
comparison which it had never 
occurred to Halliday to make. 
His under-size, his imperfect de- 
velopment, the absence of natural 
grace and refinement in him, made 
themselves apparent to her sharply, 
as if by the sting of a sudden blow. 
She gazed at him, the colour again 
flushing over her face, with a slight 
start of surprise and something like 
repugnance. He had got her pro- 
mise that she would marry him, 
but she had never promised to pre- 
sent him to her unknown dream- 
father as his future son. 

‘* Who is it ?”’ said Colonel Hay- 
ward. He curved his eyebrows 
over his eyes to assist his vision, 
which gave him a look of dis- 
pleasure; and he was displeased 
to see this man, a man with whom 
he had some previous unpleasant 
association he could not tell what, 
thrusting himself in at such an in- 
appropriate moment between his 
daughter and himself. 

‘* Tt is—Andrew Halliday,’’ said 
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Joyce, very low, turning her head 
away. Halliday held his ground 
very sturdily, and acknowledged 
this abrupt description with an 
ingratiating smile. 

** How do you do, Cornel?” he 
said. ‘After all, she’s shy, she 
leaves me to introduce myself; 
which is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at. We have been engaged 
for nearly a year. I came here to- 
day, knowing nothing, to try and 
persuade her to name the day, and 
put an end to a wretched bachelor’s 
life. But when I arrived I found 
everything turned upside down, 
and Joyce quite past giving any 
heed tome. I hope I may leave 
my cause in your hand, Cornel,” 
said the schoolmaster, with the 
utmost absence of perception. He 
thought he had made a very agree- 
able inpression, and that his affairs 
were, as he said, safe in the Colonel’s 
hands. 

** You are engaged to this—gen- 
tleman ?’’ Colonel Hayward said. 

Joyce felt herself quail as she 
looked into her father’s face. She 
read all that was in his at a glance. 
Colonel Hayward was quite igno- 
rant of Halliday, quite unaccus- 
tomed to the kind of man, unpre- 
pared for this new claim; and yet 
his eyes expressed the same thoughts 
which were in hers. A little shiver 
of keen sympathetic feeling ran 
through her. She felt herself un- 
able to say anything. She assented 
with a look in which, with horror 
at herself, she felt the shrinking, 
the reluctance to acknowledge the 
truth, the disinclination which she 
had never allowed even to herself 
up to this time. The Colonel 
looked from Joyce, standing with 
downcast eyes and that half-visible 
shrinking in every line of her figure 
and attitude, to the commonplace 
man with the smirk on his coun- 
tenance: and breathed once more 
the habitual aspiration of his life, 
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«Oh that Elizabeth were here!’ 
But then he remembered that 
Elizabeth had sent him away to 
work it out for himself. 

‘¢ We always knew,”’ said Halli- 
day, ‘‘ that this day would come 
some time, and that her real origin 
would be known. I have looked 
forward to it, Cornel. I have al- 
ways done my best to help her to 
prepare—for any position. I am 
not rich,’’ he added, with demon- 
strative frankness; ‘‘ but among 
people of high tone that’s but a 
secondary matter, and I know 
you'll find we are true partners 
and mates, Joyce and myself, in 
every other way.’ 

‘« Sir, Iam very much confused 
with one discovery,”’ said the Col- 
onel, hesitating and tremulous. 
««J—J_can scarcely realise yet 
about my daughter. Let the other 
stand over a little—let it wait a 
little—till I have got accustomed 


—till I know how things are—till 
J ” 
He looked at Joyce anxiously 


to help him out. But for the first 
time in her life Joyce failed in 
this emergency. She stood with 
her eyes cast down, slightly drawn 
back, keeping herself isolated by 
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an instinctive movement. She 
had never been in such a strait 
before. 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Halliday, ‘‘I un- 
derstand. I can enter into your 
feelings, Cornel; and I am not 
afraid to wait.”” He took Joyce’s 
hand, which hung by her side, and 
clasped it close. ‘‘ Joyce,’ he 
said, ‘‘ will speak for me; Joyce 
will see that I am not put off too 
long.”’ 

A sudden heat, like a flame 
seemed to envelop Joyce. She 
withdrew her hand quickly, yet 
almost stealthily, and turned .up- 
on her father—her father whom 
she had known only for a few 
hours, whose claims she had at 
first rejected—an appealing look. 
Then Joyce, too, remembered her- 
self. Truth and honour stood by 
Halliday’s side, though he was not 
of their noble strain. The flame 
grew hotter andhotter, enveloping 
her, scorching her, turning from 
red to the white flames of devour- 
ing fire. She turned back to her 
betrothed lover, scarcely seeing 
through eyes dazzled by that glare, 
and put out her hand to him 
as if forced by some invisible 
power. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The little family party left 
Bellendean two days after. It 
was not expedient, they all felt, 
to linger long over the inevit- 
able separation. Even old Janet 
was of this mind. ‘‘If it were 
done when ’tis done, then it were 
well it were done quickly.’”’ The 
sentiment of these words was in 
the old woman’s mind, though 
possibly she did not know them. 
Joyce was taken from her foster- 
parents when she left them for 
Bellendean on the evening before, 
half heart-broken, yet half ecsta- 


tic, not knowing how to subdue 
the extraordinary emotion and 
excitement that tingled to her 
very finger-points. She was go- 
ing to dine at the table which 
represented everything that was 
splendid and refined to the village 
schoolmistress, to be waited on by 
the servants who thought them- 
selves much superior to old Peter 
and Janet, to hear the talk, to 
make acquaintance with the habits 
of those whom she had looked up 
to all her life. The Bellendean 
carriage came for her, to bring her 
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away not only from the cottage, 
but from all her past existence— 
from everything she had known. 
By Janet’s advice, or rather com- 
mands, Joyce had put on her one 
white dress, the soft muslin gown 
which she had sometimes worn on 
a summer Sunday, and in which 
the old people had always thought 
she looked like a princess. Peter 
sat by the open door of the cottage 
while these last preparations were 
being made. Whe anger of great 
wretchedness- was blazing in the 
old man’s eyes. ‘‘ What are you 
doing with that white dud ?”’ he 
said, giving her a glance askance 
out of his red eyes. ‘‘I aye said 
it was not fit for a decent lass 
out of my _ hoose. Mak her 
pit on a goon that’s like her 
place, no like thae light-headed 
limmers.”” He waved his hand 
towards the east end of the vil- 
lage, where there lived an ambi- 


tious family with fine daughters. 
‘¢ Dod! I would tear it off her 
back !’”’ 

‘* Haud your tongue,” said his 
wife ; ‘*what good will it do you to 
fetch and warstle with Providence ? 
The time’s come when we maun 


just submit. Na, na, never heed 
him, Joyce. The white’s far the 
best. And just you step into 
your carriage, my bonnie lady : 
it’s the way I’ve aye seen you 
going aff in my dreams. Peter, 
dinna sit there like a sulky bear. 
Give her a kiss and your bless- 
ing, and let her go.”’ 

A laugh of horse derision burst 
from Peter’s lips. ‘I’m a bonnie 
man to kiss a grand lady! I 
never was ane for thae showings- 
off. If she maun go, she will hae 
to go, and there is an end o’t. 
Farewell to ye, Joyce!” 

He got up hastily from his seat 
at the door. The footman outside 
and the coachman on the box, 
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keenly observant both, looked on 
—and Peter knew their fathers 
and mothers, and was aware that 
any word he said would be pub- 
lic property next day. He gave 
himself a shake, and pulled his 
bonnet over his eyes, but did not 
stride away as he had done before. 
He stood leaning his back against 
the wall, his face half buried in 
the old coat-collar which rose to 
his ears when he bent his head, 
and in the shadow of his bonnet 
and the forest of his beard. It 
was Janet, in her quivering voice, 
who gave the blessing, putting 
up two hard hands, and draw- 
ing them over Joyce’s brown satin 
hair and soft cheeks : ‘‘ ‘ The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee: the 
Lord lift up the light o’ His coun- 
tenance upon thee.’ Gang away, 
gang away! It will maybe no’ be 
sae hard when you’re out o’ our 
sight.” 

The horses seemed to make but 
one bound, the air to fill with the 
sound of hoofs and wheels, and 
Joyce found herself beginning again 
to perceive the daylight through 
her blinding tears. And her heart, 
too, gave a bound, involuntary, 
unwilling. It was not so hard 
when they were out of sight, and 
the new world so full of expecta- 
tion, of curiosity, of the unknown 
opened before her in a minute. 


Joyce in her white dress in the’ 


Bellendean carriage driving up the 
avenue to dinner, with her father 
waiting at the other end to re- 
ceive her, was and could be Joyce 
Matheson no more. All that she 
knew and was familiar with de- 
parted from her like the rolling 
up of a mat, like the visions of a 
dream. 

There was, however, so much 
consciousness, so much curiosity, 
sO many comments made upon 
Joyce and her story, that the 
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strange witching scene of the 
dinner-table—a thing of enchant- 
ment to the girl, with its wonder- 
ful flowers and fine company—was 
for the other guests somewhat 
embarrassing and uncomfortable. 
Strangely enough Joyce was al- 
most the only one at table who 
was unaffected by this feeling. 
To her there was something sym- 
bolical in the novelty which fitted 
in with all her dreams and hopes. 
The flowers, the pretty dresses, the 
glitter and show of the white 
table with its silver and porce- 
lain, the conversation, a dozen 
different threads going on at once, 
the aspect of the smiling faces as 
they turned to each other,—all 
carried out her expectations. It 
seemed to Joyce sitting almost 
silent, full of the keenest obser- 
vation, that the meal, the vulgar 
eating and drinking, was so small 
a part of it. She could not hear 


what everybody was saying, nor 
was she, in the excitement and 
confusion of her mind, very capable 
of understanding the rapid inter- 
change of words, so many people 


talking together; but it repre- 
sented to her the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul better than 
the most brilliant company in the 
world, more distinctly heard and 
understood, could have done. She 
was not disappointed. Joyce knew 
by the novels she had read that in 
such circumstances as hers the 
new-comer full of expectation 
generally was disappointed, and 
found that, seen close, the finest 
company was no better than the 
humblest. Her imagination had 
rebelled against that discomfiting 
discovery even when she read of 
it; and now it was with great 
elation that she felt she had been 
right all through and the novels 
wrong. She was not disappointed. 
The food and the eating were 
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quite secondary, as they ought to 
be. When she looked along the 
table, it was to see smiling faces 
raised in pleasure at something 
that had been said, or saying 
something with the little triumph- 
ant air of successful argument or 
happy wit, or listening with grave 
attention, asserting, objecting, as 
the case might be. She did not 
know what they were saying, but 
she was convinced that it was all 
beautiful, clever, witty, true con- 
versation, the food for which her 
spirit had hungered. She had no 
desire for the moment to enter 
into it herself. She was dazzled 
by all the prettiness and bright- 
ness, moved to the heart by that 
sensation of having found what 
she longed for, and at last ob- 
tained entrance into the world to 
which she belonged. She smiled 
when she met Mrs _ Bellendean’s 
eye, and answered slightly at ran- 
dom when she was spoken to. 
She was by her father’s side, and 
he did not speak to her much. 
She was kindly left with her 
impressions, to accustom herself 
gradually to the new scene. And 
she was entirely satisfied, elated, 
afloat in an ethereal atmosphere 
of contentment and pleasure. Her 
dreams, she thought, were all 
realised. 
But next morning the old life 
came back with more force than 
ever. Joyce went over and over 
the scene of the evening. ‘‘ Gang 
away, gang away! It will may- 
be no’ be so hard when you’re out 
of our sight.’ Her foster-parents 
had thrust her from them, not 
meaning to see her again; and 
though her heart was all aching 
and bleeding, she did not know 
what to do, whether to attempt a 
second parting, whether to be con- 
tent that the worst was over. She 
made the compromise which ten- 
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der-hearted people are so apt to 
do. She got up very early, fol- 
lowing her old habit with a curi- 
ous sense of its unusualness and 
unnecessariness—to use two awk- 
ward words—and ran down all the 
way to the village through the dewy 
grass. But early as she was, she 
was not early enough for Peter, 
whom she saw in the distance 
striding along with his long heavy 
tread, his head bowed, his bonnet 
drawn over his brows, a some- 
thing of dreary abandon about 
him which went to Joyce’s heart. 
He was going through a field of 
corn which was already high, and 
left his head and shoulders alone 
visible as he trudged away to 
his work—the sun beating upon 
the rugged head under its broad 
blue bonnet, the heavy old shoul- 
ders slouched, the long step un- 
dulating, making his figure fall 
and rise almost like a ship at sea. 
The corn was *‘ in the flower,”’ still 
green, and rustled in the morning 
air; a few red poppies blazed like 
a fringe among the sparse stalks 
near the pathway; the sky was 
very clear in the grey blue of 
northern skies under summer heat ; 
but the old man, she was sure, saw 
nothing as he jogged onward heavy- 
hearted. Joyce dared not call to 
him, dared not follow him. With 
a natural pang she stood and 
watched the old father bereaved 
going out to his work. Perhaps 
it would console him a little: she 
for whom he sorrowed could do so 
no more. 

But Joyce had not the same 
awe of Janet. Is it perhaps that 
there is even in the anguish of the 
affections a certain luxury for a 
woman which is not for the man? 
She ran along the vacant sunny 
village street, and pushed open 
the half-closed door, and flung her- 
self upon the old woman’s neck, 
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who received her with a shriek of 
joy. Perhaps it crossed Janet’s 
mind for a moment that her child 
had come back, that she had dis- 
covered already that all these fine 
folk were not to be lippened to; 
but the feeling, though ecstatic, was 
but momentary, and would indeed 
have been sternly opposed by her 
own better sense had it been true. 

‘‘ Eh, and it’s you! she cried, 
seizing Joyce by the shoulders, 
gazing into her face. 

‘It is me, granny. For all you 
said last night that I was better out 
of your sight, I could not, I could 
not go—without seeing you again.” 

‘« Did I say that ?—the Lord for- 
give me! But it’s just true. I'll 
be better when you’re clean gane; 
but eh! I’m glad, glad. Joyce— 
my bonnie woman, did ye _ see 
him?” 

‘‘Oh, granny, I saw him going 
across the big corn-field. Tell him 
I stood and watched him with his 
head down on his breast—but I 
daredna lift my voice. Tell him 
Joyce will never forget-—the 
green corn and the hot sun, and 
him—alone.”’ 

‘¢What would hinder him to be 
his lane at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing ?”’ said Janet, with a tearful 
smile. ‘* You never gaed wi’ him 
to his work, ye foolish bairn. If 
he had left ye sleeping sound in 
your wee garret, would he have 
been less his lane? Ay, ay, I ken 
weel what you mean; I ken what 
you mean. Well, it just had to 
be; we maunna complain. Run 
away, my dawtie: run away, my 
bonnie lady—ye’ll write when ye 
get there; but though it’s a hard 
thing to say, it’ll be the best thing 
for us a’ when you’re just clean 
gane.”’ 

Two or three hours afterwards, 
Joyce found herself, all the little 
confusion of the start over, seated 
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in the seclusion of the railway 
carriage, which the father and mo- 
ther who were henceforward to 
dispose of her life. 

She had seen very little of them 
up to this moment. Colonel Hay- 
ward, indeed, had kept by her dur- 
ing the evening, patting her softly 
on her arm from time to time, 
taking her hand, looking at her 
with very tender eyes, listening, 
when she opened her mouth at 
rare intervals, with the kind of 
pleased, half-alarmed look with 
which an anxious parent listens to 
the utterances of a child. He was 
very, very kind—more than kind. 
Joyce had become aware, she could 
scarcely tell how, that the other 
people sometimes smiled a little at 
the Colonel —a discovery ‘which 
awoke the profoundest indignation 
in her mind; but she already be- 
gan half to perceive his little un- 
certainties, his difficulty in form- 


ing his own opinion, the curious 
helplessness which made it appar- 
ent that this distinguished soldier 
required to be taken care of, and 
more or less guided in the way he 


had to go. But she had done noth- 
ing towards making acquaintance 
with Mrs Hayward, whose relation 
to her was so much less distinct, 
and upon whom so much of her 
comfort:must depend. This lady 
sat in the corner of the carriage 
next the window, with her back 
to the engine, very square and 
firm —a far more difficult study 
for her new companion than her 
husband was. She had not shown 
by look or word any hostility to- 
wards Joyce; but still a senti- 
ment of antagonism had, in some 
subtle way, risen between them. 
With the exclusiveness common 
to English travellers, they had 
secured the compartment in which 
they sat for themselves alone; so 
that the three were here shut up 
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for the day in the very closest con- 
tact, to shake together as they 
might. Joyce sat exactly opposite 
to her step-mother, whilst the Col- 
nel, who had brought in with him 
a sheaf of newspapers, changed 
about from side to side as the view, 
or the locomotion, or his own rest- 
lessness required. He distributed 
his papers to all the party, thrust- 
ing a ‘Graphic’ into Joyce’s hands, 
and heaping the remainder upon 
the seat. Mrs Hayward took up 
the ‘Scotsman’ which he had given 
her, and looked at it contemptuous- 
ly. ‘*What is it?’’ she said, hold- 
ing it between her finger and her 
thumb. ‘‘You know I don’t care 
for anything, Henry, but the 
‘Times’ or the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

**You can have _ yesterday’s 
‘ Times,’ my dear,” said the Colo- 
nel; ‘‘but you know we are four 
hundred miles from London. We 
must be content with the papers 
of the place. There are the 
telegrams just the same—and very 
clever articles, I hear.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, I don’t want to read Scotch 
articles,’’ said Mrs Hayward. She 
meant no harm. She was a little 
out of temper, out of heart. To say 
something sharp was a kind of relief 
to her; she did not think it would 
hurt any one, nor did she mean to 
do so. But Joyce grew red behind 
her ‘Graphic.’ She looked at her 
pictures with eyes which were hot 
and dry with the great desire she 
had to shed the tears which seemed 
to be gathering in them. Now 
that Bellendean was left behind 
like a dream, now that the familiar 
fields were all out of sight, the vil- 
lage roofs disappeared for ever, 
and she, Joyce, not Joyce any 
longer, nor anything she knew, 
shut up here as in a straight little 
house with the people—the people 
to whom she belonged,—a wild and 
secret anguish took possession of 
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her. She sat quite still with the 
paper held before her face, trying 
to restrain and subdue herself. 
She felt that if the train would 
but stop, she would dart out and 
fly and lose herself in the crowd; 
and then she thought, with what 
seemed to her a new comprehen- 
sion, of her mother who had done 
so—who had fled and been lost. 
Her poor young mother, a girl like 
herself! This thought, however, 
calmed Joyce; for if her mother 
had but been patient, the misery 
she was at present enduring need 
never have been. Had the first 
Joyce but subdued herself and 
restrained her hasty impulses, the 
second Joyce might have been 
a happy daughter, knowing her 
father and loving him, instead of 
the unhappy, uneasy creature she 
was, with her heart and her life 
torn in two. She paused with a 


kind of awe when that thought 


came into her mind. Her mother 
had entailed upon her the penalty 
of her hastiness, of her impatience 
and passion. She had paid the 
cost herself, but not all the cost— 
she had left the rest to be borne 
by her child. The costs of every 
foolish thing have to be borne, 
Joyce said to herself. Some one 
must drink out that cup to the 
dregs; it cannot pass away until 
it has been emptied by one or an- 
other. No; however tempting the 
crowd might be in which she could 
disappear, however many the sta- 
tions at which she could escape, 
she would not take that step. She 
would not postpone the pang. She 
would bear it now, however it hurt 
her; for one time or another it 
would have to be borne. 

The conversation went on all the 
same, as if none of these thoughts 
were passing through the troubled 
brain of Joyce,—and she was con- 
scious of it, acutely yet dully, as 
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if it had been written upon the 
paper which she held before her 
face. 

‘*You must not speak in that 
tone, my dear, of Scotch articles— 
before Joyce,’’ the Colonel said. 
‘‘T have never found that they 
liked it, however philosophical 
they might be x 

‘‘Does Joyce count herself 
Scotch?’’ Mrs Hayward asked, as 
if speaking from a distance. 

‘*Do you hear your mother, my 
dear, asking if you call yourself 
Scotch? ’’ he said. 

Both Joyce and Mrs Hayward 
winced at the name. There was 
nothing to call for its use, and 
neither of them intended to pick 
it up out of the oblivion of the 
past, or the still more effectual 
mystery of the might have been, 
to force it into their lives. But 
Joyce could not take notice of it, 
she could only reply to his question 
with a little exaggerated warmth— 
‘¢T have never been out of Scot- 
land, and all I care for has been 
always there. How could I call 
myself anything else ?”’ 

It was not very long since Peter 
had accused her of ‘‘standing up 
for the English.”” That had been 
partially true, and so was this. 
She thought of it with almost a 
laugh of ridicule at herself. Now 
she felt Scotch to the tips of her 
fingers, resenting everything that 
was said or hinted against her fos- 
ter-country. 

‘<I see I must mind my p’s and 
q's,” said Mrs Hayward; ‘‘but, 
fortunately, there will be no means 
of getting the ‘ Scotsman’ in Rich- 
mond, so we shall be exempt from 
that.”’ 

There was something in Mrs 
Hayward’s tone which seemed to 
imply that other subjects of quarrel 
would not be wanting, and there 
was a little smile on her lips which 
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gave further meaning to what she 
said, or seemed to do so; though, 
as a matter of fact, poor Mrs Hay- 
ward had no meaning at all, but 
could not, though she tried, get 
rid of that little bit of temper 
which had sprung up all lively 
and keen at sight of the Colonel’s 
solicitude about his daughter and 
her ‘‘ things ’’—a solicitude which 
was quite new and unaccustomed, 
for he was not in the habit of 
thinking of any one’s ‘‘ things,”’ 
but rather, whenever he could, of 
losing his own. Among Joyce’s 
small baggage there was one little 
shabby old-fashioned box—a box 
which Mrs Hayward divined at 
the first glance must contain the 
little relics of the mother, of itself 
a pitiful little object enough. 
There had not been a word said on 
the subject, but the Colonel had 
been startled by the sight of it. 
He had recognised it, or imagined 


that he recognised it, she said to 
herself severely, and had himself 
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seen it put in the van, with a care 
which he had never taken for any- 
thing of hers. It was only a trifle, 
but it touched one of those chords 
that are ready to jar in the way- 
ward human instrument of which 
the best of men and woman have 
so little control. She could not 
get that jarring chord to be still ; it 
vibrated all through her, giving an 
acrid tone to her voice, and some- 
thing disagreeable to the smile that 
came, she could not tell how, to her 
lip. All these vibrations were hate- 
ful to her, as well as to the hapless 
antagonist who noted and divined 
them with quick responding in- 
dignation. But Mrs Hayward 
could not help it, any more than 
she could help Joyce perceiving it. 
The close vicinity into which this 
little prison of a railway carriage 
brought them, so that not a tone 
or a look could be missed, was in- 
tolerable to the elder woman too. 
But she knew very well that she 
could not run away. 
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A SERMON IN STONES. 


** O flower of all wind flowers and sea flowers, 
Made lovelier by love of the sea 
Than thy golden own field flowers, or tree flowers 


Like foam of the sea- 


facing tree. 


No foot but the sea-mews there settles 
On the spikes of thine anthers like horns, 
With snow-coloured spray for thy petals, 
Black rocks for thy thorns.”” 


Hung between sky and 


—A. C. Swinsurne: The Garden of Cymodoce, 


«« Sweet as when 
sea, new land appears 


With break of day to eyes of wandering men, 

Whose hearts thrill deep with thoughts undreamt before, 
And visions of new life, new hopes and fears, 

As voices greet them from that unknown shore.”’ 


H. W. Nevrinson. 


«« Methought that of these visionary flowers 


I made a nosegay, a 
, , , And the 
I hastened to the spot 


n elate and gay, 
whence I had come, 


That I might there present it—O, to whom ?”’ 


«« Now there is a rocky Isle in the mid-sea, midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos, 
Asteris a little Isle ; and there is a harbour therein with a double entrance, where shi 


—SHELLEY. 


may ride.”’ 
—Odyssey, Book I ws 


“* Voyez-vous ci-devant & orche ce hault rocher & deux crouppes, bien ressemblant au Mont Par- 


nasse en Phocide? 
gruel, chap. 66. 


A PROPER sermon, like Cerberus, 
and the Hydra, and other fabulous 
monsters, may, we all know, have 
at least three heads. Yet there is 
usually only one text. If in this 
sermon in stones the proportion is 
otherwise—since it is prefixed, as 
it were, by a whole sheaf of texts 
—it is because here one text can 
never suffice. ‘‘ Music vibrates in 
the memory,” as the spirit opens 
to the influences near, and verse 
after verse of poets new and old 
rushes to the mind; we seem to 
hear the rhythmic beat of English 
song, the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey. And, moreover, Serk 
has especial poems of its own. 

For the spell of ardent airs and 
immeasurable seas, of hollow shores 
round which the waters lie more 
divinely radiant than floors of 
beryl, of golden sunshine, and the 
sweet, bright-blossomed earth in 
spring-time—the spell of all that 
is free and fair—is about us here. 
But above all is that strange irre- 


Aultres fois j'ai veu les isles de Cerq et Herm.’”’—Rasetais: Panta- 


“« This dog is my dog.”"—A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


sistible fascination which islands 
have upon the spirit—sweet new 
land hung afar between sky and 
sea, filling us with a painful joy, 
causing our hearts to burn witha 
mighty longing—the yearning to be 
there, and to know, and be at rest. 

But the dog, that is, my dog, is 
of an entirely different mind in 
these matters. Corrie is like the 
Frenchman who asked, with a 
praiseworthy repudiation of cant, 
‘* Aimez-vous les beautés de la 
nature? Pour moi, je les ab- 
horre!’’ Or at least, like the 
poet Gray, she is much distressed 
and alarmed at beholding hun- 
dreds of feet of precipice above 
her, or a yawning chasm or huge 
hole going straight down two or 
three hundred feet below her nose 
into fathomless depths of murmur- 
ing surge. These things suggest 
nothing either pleasurable or poet- 
ical to her. She tries to sit down 
on the securest spot, uttering gen- 
tle moans and deprecating whistles 
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of distress; and however loyally 
she follows, no matter how great 
the dangers she sees so clearly 
before her, her appreciation of 
such ‘‘ beauties of nature”’ is al- 
ways greatly enhanced when she 
beholds as few of them as possible, 
and when, marching on the secure 
earth, she has a satisfactory sense 
that neither she nor her mistress 
will fall down over some cliff that 
“looks fearfully in the confinéd 
deep,’ or else be crushed by tons 
of rock from overhead. She is not, 
I fear, even purged by pity and 
terror. Her taste in the matter 
of the picturesque is still the 
‘taste’? of a hundred and fifty 
years ago,—the age of grottoes 
and the clipping of yew-trees, of 
artificial cascades that flowed to 
the magic sound of flutes, and of 
cows that yielded syllabub in at 
Horace Walpole’s drawing-room 
window. 


The shifting fashion of art or 
taste, the change in the eye for 
certain aspects in landscape, or 
inthe ear for certain modes, is a 
matter on which I need not enter 
here ; though it is a curious if not 
an important psychological pheno- 


menon. It is enough that these 
things too are subject to change. 
1 once met a degenerate Scotch- 
man who admired the flatness of 
the flat country, in comparison 
with those troublesome mountains ; 
for the prospect, if not of fishes, 
then of loaves, we must imagine. 
But Scots with souls so dead are 
rare in this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century, and it is only fair 
when we mention Gray’s affright 
at finding himself standing under 
big rocks in the Lake country, to 
remember that with all his town- 
bred attitude towards it, he was 
one of the first English poets of the 
eighteenth century, if not the first, 
who discovered the ‘‘ romantic ’’ in 
hature, who saw beauty in that of 
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which he was more than half afraid. 
As late as 1773 Dr Johnson made 
his famous tour to the Hebri- 
des. To those who know and love 
Loch Cornisk and the Cuchullins 
his description of Skye may well 
be a marvel, while his idea of the 
islands in Loch Lomond was to 
‘*employ upon them all the arts of 
embellishment’’! ‘‘ But as it is,’”’ 
he cries, ‘‘the islets which court 
the gazer at a distance disgust 
him at his approach, when he 
finds, instead of soft lawns and 
shady thickets, nothing more than 
uncultivated ruggedness.”” No 
doubt Dr Johnson sat in darkness. 
‘*Men bred in the universities of 
Scotland cannot be expected to be 
often decorated with the splendours 
of ornamental erudition,”’ is the ap- 
palling view he takes in Glasgow, 
at the moment when Burns, a boy 
of fourteen, was following the 
plough-tail, as it were within 
speaking distance; a student in 
that larger universe which has be- 
come our school too as it never 
was the old Doctor’s. Beethoven 
was three years old, so was Words- 
worth. Coleridge was a year old, 
Sir Walter Scott was two. Turner 
was not born at all till two years 
later. We can hardly imagine a 
journey to Scotland before the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ or the sight 
of Mont Blanc before the Hymn 
before Sunrise in the ‘Vale of 
Chamouni’: and what has not been 
given us to see and know since 
then? But let us beware of spir- 
itual pride. The shores of Clyde 
are vulgarised every year; a tram- 
car rattles down the streets of one 
of the most beautiful things in 
nature, the city of Oxford ; and in 
more important matters far than 
these we still sin against the best 
teaching of nature and of nature’s 
priests. 

And Corrie is as yet only a dog 
—a small and exceedingly emo- 
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tional collie dog. It is but natural 
that a dog of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should still be filled, if not 
with disgust, yet with consterna- 
tion and abhorrence, by these same 
rocks and cliffs to which men and 
women have only lately learnt 
that they may seek as to the very 
fountains of beauty and strength. 
Who knows? There may be a time 
of culture coming for dogs too, in 
the centuries before us. This is, 
we are told, an age of transition. 
And even for Corrie life has 
its compensations here and now. 
She, poor thing, has lately passed 
through deep waters. Is it not 
hard for a dog of spotless pedigree 
to be branded in an English court 
of justice as a ‘‘mongrel,’’ to be 
dubbed ‘‘dangerous’’ and ‘é fero- 
cious”’ by a terror-stricken police- 
man, when you are conscious of 
the most tender philanthropy—at 
least towards those who are well 
attired; all because you express 
by a few barks some possibly 
esthetic disapproval of the uni- 
form worn by the police force? 
Yet so it was, and the nervous 
strain consequent on these severe 
afflictions is only just beginning to 
yield to the usual remedies, quiet 
and sea air, and ‘‘cheerful sur- 
roundings.’’ As for these latter, 
surely there is no more potent en- 
couragement under the sun than 
a distinguished social position ; 
and this she enjoys in Serk, where 
truly a dog that is a dog indeed is 
a cynosure to every eye. For no- 
where upon this globe is there to 
be found a more fantastic group 
of mongrels than the community 
of dogs in this island. There is, 
in the first place, a most dispro- 
portionate number of dogs. There 
are only a hundren men; there are 
apparently numberless dogs. And 
then the varieties, the vagaries of 
mongreldom! Small curs not 
twelve inches high, fashioned 
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otherwise like St. Bernards ; gigan. 
tic hounds with a ludicrous resem- 
blance to toy terriers or Kin 
Charles spaniels ; tiny, shrivelled, 
wistful-looking creatures resem- 
bling collies—save the mark! 
There are animals with long rat's 
tails that are not dogs at all, but 
apparently a mixture of a snake 
and a bird and a four-legged stool ! 
In spite of strange and ancient 
and most stringent dog-laws, it is 


_a very paradise of mongrels; and 


in such society it is, if no great 
honour, at least some soothing 
consolation for a dog of birth to 
sojourn and to shine for a time, 
— say that every dog has his 
ay. 

And now, what of the cliffs and 
the seas, ‘‘the rocky isle in the 
mid-sea’’? The first question 
which forces itself upon the way- 
farer who has passed a hundred 
miles and more south-westerly of 


what is a very respectable island, 
the Isle of Wight, is to distinguish 
between an island and a rock in 


the sea; even if a philosophic 
turn does not lead to further spec- 
ulations as to the distinction be 
tween islands and continents. A 
Scotch schoolboy of considerable 
common-sense, though possibly im- 
perfect training, once defined an 
island as ‘‘a bit of the sea with no 
water in it’’; but every well-regu- 
lated schoolboy knows, and is able 
confidently to declare, that an island 
is a piece of land surrounded by 
water, and that it is figured on 
maps as a space varying from 4 
threepenny-bit or less, to about 
the size of a crown-piece. 

Now it would seem that, pushed 
to where nothing should surely 
ever be pushed in this practical, 
not to say compromising world— 
pushed to its logical conclusion, 
this definition may be made to 
include all lands whatsoever; 
that, as in many other matters, the 
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exactness of a definition is merely 
a question of degree. Where, 
however, the unsteered course of 
the wanderer takes him _ into 
seas from which arise, bewilder- 
ingly, numberless pinnacles and 
teeth-like ridges of rock, some- 
times in groups, sometimes quite 
isolated — not to mention not a 
few unmistakable islands; where 
there are then no end of bits of 
the sea with no water in them, 
from a sharp stone a foot or two 
across, scarce uncovered by a low 
ebb-tide, showing for an instant 
as the quiet waters open about it 
and then close again, to an ex- 
panse of land raised up near four 
hundred feet high above the level 
sea,and as Swinburne says, ‘‘ laugh- 
ing against the sun’’ five or six 
miles broad, —where there is all this 
diversity with only the common 
property of being surrounded by 
water, to know how to distinguish, 
even by rule of thumb, between 
a rock and an island, becomes 
necessary for mere peace of mind. 
Here in the Channel it is perhaps 
best to call every bit of land an 
island that without the aid of 
maps is obviously seen to be sur- 
rounded by water, and—and this 
isthe special distinction—that has 
soil upon it in which the merry 
worm can pursue, as Darwin tells 
us, the most absorbing and fruit- 
ful of all industries,—on which at 
least grass can grow, and which 
the hungry sea can never wholly 
overwhelm though it heave never 
so high beneath a wintry moon. 
An island, on the other, hand, 
on which that attenuated and in- 
significant landlubber the _ earth- 
worm cannot, even in less hard 
times than these, meet with em- 
ployment, on which no Bismarck 
among the annulata in sore want 
of colonies for his earthworms has 
ever cast an envious eye, is not an 
island, but a rock. 
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And though this great rock 
rises shoreless from the waters as 
if they loved it too well to leave a 
foot uncovered where perchance 
the blue clear flood might lie; 
though it has steep and jagged 
sides, fretted spires and buttresses 
all of naked stone, it well deserves, 
nevertheless, to be called a gem of 
islands. The Garden of Cymodoce 
is Swinburne’s name for it—the 
garden of the Nereid, the wave- 
receiver :— 


**T knew not, mother of mine, 
That one birth more divine, 
Than all births else of thine 
That hang like flowers or jewels on 
thy deep soft breast, 
Was left for me to shine 
Above thy girdling line 
Of bright and breathing brine, 
To take mine eyes with rapture and 
my sense with rest.” 


There is no exaggeration here. 
This garden of the Nereid has 
such rich and delicate soil, yield- 
ing fruit in abundance obedient 
to the will of man. On every 
tor and headland gorse blazes 
golden against the azure of the 
sky, the indescribable brightness 
of the sea. Ivy, in tint like 
the green sea-water where the 
shadows lie, clings closely knit 
down the steep sides of every 
rocky seaward hollow; dainty 
fringes of fern hang in the caves 
and crannies; clusters of sea- 
campion, fragile and white like 
the spray, nestle in every ledge. 
Every dell and deep-banked lane, 
the sloping sunny hillsides, the 
very banks of the bare ploughed 
fields, are delicious with turf and 
moss and brown ivy, from among 
which the little curls of hart’s- 
tongue show their tender green, 
and from which, in March and 
primrose and_ celandine 
spring golden, countless as sparks 
of fire. The wealth of primroses 
is incredible ; the ground is flooded 
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with a pale golden light—large 
blossoms two inches across, on 
stalks often nine inches _ long, 
filling all the air with their gen- 
tle sweetness. And there are no 
such daisies anywhere, so large 
and crimson—no dog-violets so 
large and dark, as they grow 
here in solid masses along the 
banks and dikes, a blue flush 
under the clear green of the 
young hawthorn-hedges, and the 
soft grey and purple of the honey- 
suckle shoots above; while the 
wild hyacinths grow by millions 
among the brownish green of the 
young bracken springing every- 
where. And yet they say in 
Serk, ‘‘Wait till May and the 
roses come.’’ 


“For in no deeps of midmost inland 


May 

More flower bright flowers the haw- 
thorn, or more sweet 

Swells the wild gold of the earth for 
wandering feet; 

For on no northland way 

Crowds the close whin-bloom closer, 
set like thee 

With thorns about for fangs of sea- 
rock shown 

Through blithe lips of the bitter brine 
to lee;” 


and all the things opening and 
thriving under the sunshine day 
after day, and under a sky twice 
as high as is the sky even in 
Devon. The very song of the 
larks seems fuller and more 
sweetly shrill, as if they had 
farther to go into the blue, and 
so needs must sing a louder song 
to reach the fields that lie so 
far below. 

But again, what is the right pro- 
portion of rocky coast-line for an 
island that has proper self-respect, 
and yet would not wish to appear 
inhospitable to the stranger drawn 
to it from afar? There would be 
on an ideal island ready to wel- 
come all comers, cliffs and rocks 
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perhaps, but also surely sheltered 
sweeps of sandy beach where the 
wave gently carries the ships to 
land, and where the big boats lie 
in rows. Now it must be owned 
that, if a quite enormous extent of 
vertical or all but vertical edge, if 
a body-guard of small and smaller 
attendant isles and islets, of cruel 
rocks out to sea all round, can 
betoken pride—there is _ none 
prouder in all the seas than this 
little island of Setk. Encircled by 
hurrying currents against which 
strong rowers strive in vain, in- 
viting sands, shelving bays and 
approaches, there are none; but 
rather stern and apparently inac- 
cessible ramparts of rugged rock of 
every shape and hue, as our very 
first adventure plainly showed. 

On a brilliantly sunny morning 
early in April, an hour and a quar- 
ter’s sail in a small cutter carried 
us south-eastward from Guernsey 
to Serk; during the night we had 
come south in the mail-packet 
from Southampton to Guernsey. 
To come, as we had come, Corrie 
and I, for that was all the party, 
straight from an evening spent, 
however pleasantly, in the unclean 
exhausted atmosphere of White- 
chapel, and to awaken in this 
region of warm brightness, breath- 
ing the strong breath of the sea, 
seemed little short of miraculous 
—a miracle happily not difficult of 
performance ; and the white gulls 
wheeling overhead under the high 
blue arch of the morning sky as 
the Packet drew up to the White 
Rock at St Peter Port, seemed like 
messengers from another sphere. 
There were palm-trees in Guernsey, 
and blooming camellias and roses 
in the gardens; there were all 
manner of delights of Paradise. 
There was also most _ excellent 
breakfast; and Corrie _ blissfully 
pursued the minutest researches in 
osteology over the largest and 
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most interesting collection of bones 
she ever saw in her life, humbly 
offered her by a German waiter. 
Characteristically the utmost 
vagueness as tO any means or time 
of leaving Guernsey prevailed, and 
our getting to Serk that day at all 
is a matter for some gratitude— 
a debt I would gladly pay to the 
kind hosts who sailed us across— 
me and Corrie and the luggage. 
Seven miles of water lie between 
St Peter Port and the little isle in 
the mid-sea; about double that 
distance beyond it is the northern 
coast of Jersey. As we sailed 
with a fair wind we passed rock 
after rock—cruel hungry-looking 
heads, such as Les Tétes d’Aval, 
rising only a boat’s-length off out 
of the blue expanse, with gulls 
sitting on them watching us in the 
pauses of their business in great 
waters, perfectly tame, for they 
are rigidly protected. In _ these 
channels—the Little Russel, be- 
tween Guernsey and the two smal- 
ler islands of Herm and Jethou, 
and the Great Russel, between 
these and Serk—the rocks to a very 
considerable extent appear and dis- 
appear according to the tide, so 
that when it is low it seems almost 
as if you could cross on stepping- 
stones, where at other times there 
are miles of unbroken water—and 
it is curious how much greater the 
distance looks when the rocks are 
hid. Round Serk the tide rises 
and falls nearly forty feet, round 
Jersey nearly fifty, and in many 
places it runs six to eight miles an 
hour—boiling and slipping past 
the rocks like a mill-race. It is 
the true measure of time in these 
parts—the only constraining force. 
“La marée presse,’ they say; and 
all is said. I kept wondering, as 
the boat moved on noiselessly," how 
much tide there might be in the 
Aigean, or what were the dan- 
gers of Scylla and Charybdis com- 
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pared to these reefs and eddies. 
Numbers of cormorants flew past, 
black in the shadow—a _ rusty 
brown where the sunlight touched 
them—their large heads and strong 
necks outstretched, and the steady 
short beat of their wings, on their 
straight-forward flight, so unlike a 
sea-gull’s ; and they semmed to me 
to add in some strange way to the 
sense of what the dangers must be 
on days less halcyon-like than these. 
I quote another passage from ‘‘ The 
Garden of Cymodoce: ’’— 


“For here of all thy waters, here of all 

Thy windy ways the wildest, and beset 

As some beleaguered city’s war-breached 
wall 

With deaths enmeshed all round it in 
deep net, 

Thick sown with rocks deadlier than 
steel, and fierce 

With loud ‘cross-countering 
where the ship 

Flags, flickering like a wind-bewildered 
leaf, 

The densest weft of waves that prow 
may pierce 

Coils round the sharpest warp of shoals 
that dip 

Suddenly, scarce well 
brief 

Keen _ breathing-space 
streams adverse, 

Scarce showing the fanged edge of one 
hungering lip 

Or one tooth lipless of the ravening 
reef; 

And midmost of the murderous water’s 
web 

All round it stretched and spun 

Laughs, reckless of rough tide and rag- 
ing ebb, 

The loveliest thing that shines against 
the sun.” 


currents, 


under for one 


between’ the 


This is rather breathless read- 
ing, but it is penetratingly just. 
Indeed, the accuracy alone of a 
poem, which, for the comfort of 
the reader be it said, is perfectly 
incomprehensible in many parts 
without a precise knowledge of the 
isle which fills the poet with a 
‘* rapture of rage’’ (or is it.‘‘ a rage 
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of rapture’’ ?), commands every re- 
spect as soon as a knowledge of 
the geography of Serk brings com- 
prehension ; and some of the pas- 
sages are exquisitely beautiful. The 
rest >—well, Victor Hugo once 
paid a visit to Serk, and, stopping 
to take breath, is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mais, c’est magnifique!” 
—a not unusual French expression 
of admiration. That, however, the 
isle thrilled to its base on that ac- 
casion, or shone with a ‘‘subtler 
glory and rarer’’ than sunshine, 
seems very doubtful. The island 
understands French, but it is sol- 
idly British in disposition. 

As we draw nearer, the great 
north-western wall towers up—a 
shallow crescent perhaps two miles 
long, and pretty uniformly 300 
feet or more in the perpendicular, 
running out at its northern end in 
a fine point of wave-worn granite, 
the Bec du Nez, on the south-west, 


towards which we were steering, 
in a larger lumpy mass of rock. 
About the middle are some beau- 


tiful detached rocks, curiously 
square-looking—‘‘ Les Autelets,’’ 
the people call them—Swinburne’s 
‘«black, bright, sheer twin flame- 
less Altarlets.”” But there are four 
of them, and one glorious mass, 
like the great high altar, named 
Tintageux—the Tintagel of Serk, 
the largest of all. There can be 
no more beautiful bit of cliff 
scenery than this, as one stands 
above Les Autelets watching the 
water, brightest _green, washing 
round them, and in and out of the 
caves, Les Boutiques, that lie to- 
wards the Bec du Nez. But no; 
where was there the sign of an 
inlet or harbour even when we 
came close up, and the vivid colours 
of the rocks, red and tawny, and 
black and grey, showed clearly above 
the perfectly still bright sea. Sud- 
denly turning to the right, the boat 
seemed to pierce noiselessly through 
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this rampart; what had seemed a 
large headland, turned out to be 
an island, and we were in a nar- 
row passage not eighty yards 
across, the transparent tide run- 
ning fast between walls of grey 
rock in shadow. And out of this 
we passed silently, almost holding 
our breath, into the most lovely 
little rock-bound bay opening to 
the west. But a moment ago we 
were in the shadow of the narrow 
strait, the water below of the in- 
tensest steelly blue ; and now, as it 
were in an instant, we had passed 
with no other sound than the faint 
lap of the water as the boat softly 
put it aside, into this radiant shin- 
ing haven, this peace-pool, where 
it seemed no care or sorrow could 
ever come, or the high sun of 
noonday cease to light up its 
waters and the inaccessible walls 
of rock that guard it all around. 
We passed an empty boat, painted 
a bright grass-green, and it would 
be impossible to find a better ar- 
tistic foil than this shrill green 
for the loveliness of the water 
touching it. It is the clearest 
water I have ever seen; fifty or 
sixty feet of it are absolutely trans- 
parent, and it seems a mingling of 
blue and green and silver light in 
one indescribable liquid hue. The 
little bay is hardly more than a 
quarter of a mile across, and there 
is nowhere any sign of man or his 
dwelling-places. At the farther 
side the sail was dropped; we 
were looking upwards at hundreds 
of feet of cliff, perpendicular to 
all appearance as the wall of a 
house ; but evidently we were go- 
ing no farther, and evidently we 
were going ashore, if shore it could 
be called where shore was none. 
After some moments of blank 
astonishment, it became evident 
that nevertheless here were the 
ways of men, for some natives 10 
blue weather-worn jerseys, with 
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long yellow beards and ruddy 
faces, and carrying immense lobs- 
ter-creel, appeared winding down 
from above ; figures so in harmony 
of colour with their surroundings, 
that it seemed as if they had really 
suffered a sea change. There was 
a black, loose, amorphous object 
also bundling down behind, which 
. attracted Corrie’s attention — the 
first of those multitudinous mon- 

ls; even then and there I know 
we both thought it odd enough. 
Corrie, by the way, had entirely 
disregarded everything I have 
spoken of between Guernsey and 
Serk. I think she felt death 
would be the only happiness, as 
she lay motionless under the half 
deck. It is not many people who 
like to own to sea-sickness on a 
fair day. Presently we became 
aware of a ladder fastened to the 
rock some feet above and below 
the water’s edge in a more than 


vertical position ; moreover, of pos- 
sible niches and coigns of vantage 
in the rock above where to place 
our feet; and finally, of a long 
rope stretching down to the ladder, 
as we afterwards saw, from an 


iron ring far above. Sixty or eigh- 
ty feet of this at least. Though 
at low water it is possible to 
scramble over some outlying rocks, 
La Longe Pointe (I delight in these 
French names for integral parts of 
the British empire), to the zig- 
zag path cut in the cliff, the 
ascent has almost always to be 
made thus, as it were, ‘‘ at the tail 
of a tow’’—a romantic method of 
approach which is very character- 
istic of this enchanted isle. The 
“adjacent island’’ to the west 
which we had passed is Brechou 
or Ile és Marchands— Brechou 
signifying apparently Isle of the 
Breach. And this breach, the nar- 
tow strait between it and Serk—I 
had almost said the mainland, such 
isthe effect on the mind of rela- 
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tivity—bears the significant name 
of the Gouillot. Through the 
Gouillot the tide rushes with the 
speed of a man swiftly running— 
three times as fast as the Thames 
at Windsor. Now in this passage 
is yet another island, the size per- 
haps of a gigantic plum-pudding ; 
and though the Seigneur of Serk— 
that king in Ithaca—is lord not 
only of Serk, but of all its depen- 
dencies within three miles of its 
coast, as witness Brechou, yet this 
little isle, this Moie du Gouillot, 
was the independent kingdom, or 
is even now, of one of the De 
Carterets—a descendant of that 
Hélier or Hilary on whom Queen 
Elizabeth bestowed Serk. Last 
summer I was fired with the desire 
to buy for two pounds sterling a 
castle on the Rhine. Now, like 
Sancho Panza, I desire nothing so 
much as to own an island ; and if 
only I could imagine that’ there 
would be room, or flat space 
enough, on the Moie du Gouillot 
for an arm-chair and an umbrella, 
and a mat for Corrie, I should feel 
greatly tempted to offer a good 
many shillings to King de Carteret 
for this ancient heritage. 

Many tales are told of male- 
factors and pirates and shipwreck 
on Brechou. There is the story of 
the East Indiaman, the Valentine, 
which, after making tack after 
tack in the terrible narrow waters 
of the Great Russel, with as much 
obstinate dignity as if she had 
been quietly crossing the wide In- 
dian Ocean, was cast away on 
Brechou. The sea was strewn 
with bales of spices and gold-dust © 
and dyewood and rich brocade ; 
and they say that in some of the 
little granite-built dwellings on 
Serk you still can find pieces of 
the gorgeous stuffs that formed 
part of her freight. A thousand 
years before that, we are told by 
one Warnefried of Aquila, three 
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ships of Charlemagne’s weré wreck- 
ed on the Island of Evodia—to 
this day this old name for Brechou 
lingers in the name of ‘* La Giv- 
aude,’’ borne by its westernmost 
cone of detached rock. Brechou 
is about half a mile long and 250 
yards wide. There is one family 
on it—two, they say, have been 
experimentally proved an impossi- 
bility, because, like the two families 
on Ireland’s Eye, just off the Great 
Head of Howth, they quarrelled 
to a degree incompatible with life ; 
for seven years these two Irish 
families were the only inhabitants, 
and never exchanged a_ word. 
There is a delightful story of a 
maiden from Brechou who went 
with her father on a visit to Al- 
derney—a far quieter and less ad- 
vanced region, say the Sercquois, 
than their island. After six weeks 
she implored her father: ‘* O, mon 
pére, revenons chez nous, le monde 
est si mauvais!’’ Poor little maid- 
en, unlike her prototype, that other 
Miranda, she did not exclaim, 
‘How beauteous mankind is! O 
brave new world that has such 
people in it!’’ Alas, no: ‘*O mon 
pére, le monde est si mauvais !’’ 
On the whole one is inclined to 
think the maiden from Brechou 
the queen of prigs. 

Now hear what the Sercquois 
say of Alderney. ‘‘Aurigny? 
Aurigny, Mam’zelle; c’est le dernier 
pays du monde!’’ But the friend 
who said this to me is a cobbler, 
and cobblers are always men of 
advanced views. However, I have 
heard a similarly low opinion of 
the Lewis expressed by the natives 
of Skye, and it is more probably 
just insular pride. 

Under the Moie du Gouillot is 
one of the great wonders of Serk. 
The ‘‘ mighty twin hollows where 
never the sunlight shall be”’ which 
inspire one of the most striking 
passages in Swinburne’s poem—a 
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passage too long to quote, beauti- 
ful and exact though it is in parts, 
in spite of its exaggeration and its 
amazing apotheosis of Victor Hugo. 
These are a series of caves, or rather 
vast fissures, very deep, and open- 
ing out of each other far into the 
hillside, constantly washed by the 
sea, and accessible to human beings 
only at low-water of a high spring: 
tide. 


“ And the seal on the seventh day breaks 
but a little, that man may behold 
What the sun hath not looked on, the 
stars of the night have not seen as 

of old.” 


I will not stop to describe these 
in detail, but will only shortly re- 
late how one day, the last of our 
stay, we descended into the bowels 
of the earth, Corrie and I, rein- 
forced and comforted by the pres- 
ence of my brother, newly escaped 
from a term’s pedagogy, and guided 
by a delightful youth of the Serc- 
quois, one De Carteret, cunning in 
the caves. First there is a very 
awkward descent by an almost 
nominal path, ‘‘ for passage of sea- 
mews,’’ down to the boulders and 
sea- weed left uncovered by the 
tide. Corrie, not being a sea-mew, 
soon began to see that it was going 
to be very picturesque indeed. She 
followed us downward ever with 
increasing signs of terror, growing 
more and more Cassandra-like in 
her whines of warning, and in the 
anxious appeal of her brown eyes 
and erect ears, as we drew nearer 
to the portals of Hades. When, 
however, greatly amazed at our 
own prowess, my brother and | 
proceeded to follow Johnnie de 
Carteret through a narrow crevice 
of rock, and plunged into over two 
feet of restless sea-water—in the 
month of April, be it said—she 
gave up all hope of a returning, 
and stood on the brink of this 
Styx rending the air, and all but 
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cleaving the rocks, with her ap- 
palling shrieks. She submitted, 
however, to being dragged through 
by the scruff of the neck, and 
afterwards returned the same way, 
alacritous, to the upper air. 

These caves — Les Creux du 
Gouillot—are the most wonderful 
natural aquaria in Britain. The 
zoologists who, up to the waist in 
water, have danced for joy in them 
at sight of the rare and wondrous 
things with sesquipedalian names 
which they contain, are many and 
famous. Even to our unlearned 
eyes it was evident that here were 
sponges, and corallines, and anem- 
ones by millions and millions, in 
every colour, rich and strange; 
and it was impossible to move 
away, even though it involved 
standing ankle-deep in icy water, 
from a wall of rock thirty feet 
high, covered with what looked a 
forest of amber-coloured moss, from 
each of whose myriad stalks hung, 
it seemed, a living pearl. That 
Victor Hugo ‘‘ grossly overrated ”’ 
the size of the octopus who gener- 
ally lives here I am able to state 
confidently, from researches on the 
spot. 

But the most lovely sight to 
weary eyes is the view right 
through the Moie du Gouillot. 
One cave is open at both ends, and 
out of the dimness of the kingdom 
of the sea is seen, framed by the 
deep claret-coloured tunnel of rock, 
as Eurydice may have beheld the 
fair earth on that tragic journey 
which found no end —the little 
bay. Boats rocking below, the 
ladder and the rope, the gold and 
green of the cliff-edges against the 
sky above, white gulls crossing 
and passing out of sight, and the 
innumerable laughter of its blue 
waters in the sunshine which never 
touches these secret places of the 
earth where the sea has worn a 
home for its children. 
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This little haven, by which we 
landed on Serk, is called Havre 
Gosselin—as pretty a name almost 
as it deserves. 

We, Corrie and I, mounted up 
somehow that first day, but how 
the luggage came up I never knew. 
It consisted of a few papers, a 
volume of Shakespeare, a couple 
of volumes of Carlyle, a pamphlet 
or two on Church and State, that 
fittest of lovely story-books, But- 
cher and Lang’s translation of the 
Odyssey — especially, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems on Serk. These, 
and a few changes of raiment. 
But when I think of that cliff, 
half-a-crown entered in my ac- 
counts seems to me poorly to sym- 
bolise the mystery of the upbring- 
ing of this little library and the 
adjacent garments. 

Once on Serk, you find how 
many times more charming it is 
when you are on it than when 
I am not sure 
that among the many islands 
I have known intimately it at all 
specially ‘‘courts the gazer at a 
distance.’’ To court the garer, it 
should have a sky-line, should 
run up, a3 even mean little islands 
do in Scotland, into lovely shapes 
of mountain-peak or dome-shaped 
hill. Serk, on the other hand, as 
Corrie discovered to her immense 
delight, is practically level a-top. 
She found that the only abrupt- 
ness was the extreme edge all 
round, and that if she could suc- 
ceed in keeping from rolling over 
this, the rest was a beautiful plain, 
where, by merely sitting down in 
the middle, you could agreeably 
ptove yourself the centre of the 
earth, and take note of every 
object thereon calculated to please 
or excite. For though she is a dog 
of feeling, suffering more especially 
from prolonged fits of Weltschmerz, 
she delights, as does every dog, in 
excitement of any kind at all. 
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you are off it. 
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To the human eye, however, 
this wide look-out, the untram- 
melled vision— 


“From thine high place of thy garden- 
steep, 

Where one sheer terrace oversees thy 
deep ”— 


across the most beautiful surface 
on earth, the sea, brings a satis- 
faction, a delight, which nothing 
else can. Ruskin somewhere 
speaks of this, ‘‘the joy that 
the mind has in contemplating 
the flatness and sweep of great 
plains and broad seas;’’ and I 
remember a beautiful description 
of the view from the Carlyles’ 
house at Craigenputtock, whence 
you look down upon the upland 
plains of Galloway, ‘‘ the marching 
place of the sun from morning 
until night.’’ This is one of the 
secrets of the beauty of high 
islands. To be on a mountain-side 
is something, is much ; but to look 
down from a mountain on the sea 
all round, to behold the earth 
divided into land and water, to 
see as you do from Arran the 
Mull of Cantyre spread below you 
like a ribbon dividing the nearer 
sea from a golden sea beyond, or 
as I have heard described, from 
Parnassus to behold Eubcea lying 
a gently swelling island in the 
fEgean, and to look beyond, past 
island after island, to where white 
Athos and the Ionian shore show 
like a dream on the horizon, is to 
behold the fairest aspect of the 
earth. And of this delight the 
soul can drink day after day in 
this little island in the Channel. 
You see that there is the wide 
surface of the sea all round. To 
the west lie Guernsey and Herm 
and Jethou, to the east and north 
lies Alderney, and Jersey, its 
rocky edge so like that of Serk, 
lit up by the western sun. The 
long yellow sweep of sand gleam- 
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ing against the blue is the Cotentin 
and France itself; and to the north 
stretches the ocean farther than the 
eye can see. 

The only mountain-peak on this 
island is the Vauroque windmill; 
the church is a_ mere. hillock. 
The mill and the island together 
are just the height of St Paul’s, 
A mile or two off, Serk presents 
an almost level sky-line with the 
conical top of the mill ri:ing from 
it, and it has always been a point 
from which to observe and make 
signals. Over the door, carved in 
stone, and pierced out of the vane 
of the weathercock, is the date 
1571—the year before the Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, when 
Elizabeth, having forbidden her 
Commons to discuss any marriage 
projects for her royal self, was 
busy helping the Huguenots; and 
with such matters as the colonisa- 
tion of Serk by her faithful liege 
the Seigneur Hélier de Carteret of 
St Ouen in Jersey, and his forty 
good men and true. The mill, by 
the way, is an especial object of 
terror to Corrie, who used to sit 
in horrified fascination watching 
its circle of sails fifty feet across 
sweeping through the air with their 
heavy rush of sound. ‘ 

As for size, throw the London 
parks into one and_ surround 
them with water, and you have an 
island almost exactly the size of 
Serk and its dependencies; and 
how charming is this little space 
of earth! It seemed but a level 
plain, but there is a wonderful 
beauty and diversity in these two 
square miles or so, in the rise and 
fall of the land as it runs out on 
to some headland, or sinks into 
the hollows between ; in the inter- 
change of pasture and of ploughed 
field, and of gorse-covered common, 
even in the beautiful country roads, 
some of them overarched with 
trees, and with flowery banks like 
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the lanes in Devon, leading from 
farm-steading to farm - steading, 
across a little territory where there 
seems no disorder nor waste, nor 
a speck of dirt. And constantly 
within reach is the magnificence 
of its edge of cliffs and the de- 
lightful irregularity of an outline 
of which the birds as they fly can 
never tire. 

Owing to this wonderful irregu- 
larity, one of the dependencies of 
Serk is more dependent than is, I 
imagine, at all usual. Somewhere 
in one of the ‘‘ guide books’’ it is 
stated that part of Serk is ‘‘ sepa- 
rated ’’ from the rest ‘‘ by a preci- 
pice.’’ Now it would be idle to 
discuss this definition; it only 
shows how difficult it is to define 
anything at all. Let us rather 


hear Swinburne again :— 


“Through that steep strait of rock 
whose twin-cliffed height 

Links crag with crag reiterate, land 
with land, 

By one sheer thread of narrowing pre- 
cipice 

Bifront, that binds and sunders 

Abyss from hollower imminent abyss 

And wilder isle with island, blind for 
bliss 

Of sea that lightens and of wind that 
thunders.” 


There is in fact another Serk, 
Little Serk, joined to Great Serk 
by a very notable precipice in- 
deed, which is one of the great 
sights of the Channel Islands. It 
is named La Coupée, and is simply 
a place where the two edges of the 
outline meet, back to back! The 
sea has washed away all but a 
ridge of harder rock, perhaps 300 
yards long or more, a very small 
number o! yards across the base 
from sea to sea, and no yards at all, 
only five feet wide on the top— 
while it falls down to the water 
full 300 feet on either side. On 
one side it is a vertical unscalabie 
precipice ; on the other, though it 
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is, as the old Scotch gardener said 
of the garden wall, ‘‘ perpen-eneuch- 
deecular, Maister Alexander,”’ still 
it is just possible at one place to 
scramble down to the largest and 
one of the most beautiful bays, La 
Grande Gréve. The bay on the 
other side is La Baleine; and as the 
harder vein of rock was fairly in 
the middle of the island, the two 
bays are much of a size east and 
west. The Coupée runs north and 
south.’ It is a striking and terri- 
fying place; the wild beauty of 
the cliffs encircling the two bays, 
which all but meet below, the fly- 
ing western light on the moor of 
Little Serk, and on the dark-grey 
crested sea on either hand. Ima- 
gine the Coupée pierced and the 
waters meeting, and you have 
another Gouillot, with another 
Evodia. beyond. On the top is 
the only road leading to and 
from Little Serk. There is neither 
wall nor handrail, and yet carts 
pass even in the dusk, and the 
children daily cross to school. For- 
merly the ridge was higher and the 
path narrower; and one man, re- 
turning from his nightly carouses 
on the greater, to his home on the 
lesser’ island, was wont to try his 
steadiness by walking along an old 
cannon which lies near the end of 
the Coupée, prudently, if he failed 
to keep his balance, sleeping off 
the fumes of the poteen before 
venturing farther. There was a 
man, too, not very long ago, who 
was carrying his feudal tithe of 
corn across on his back, and was 
seized by a gust of wind and blown 
over, and so perished. 

Contrary to one’s expectations 
and convictions Little Serk is south 
of Great Serk; but the island is 
puzzling to a stranger unless he 
has, as some people have, the in- 
stincts of a carrier-pigeon. Vau- 
roque mill and the church and the 
schools, all at some few yards’ dis- 
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tance from each other, are fairly 
in the centre. Village, properly 
so-called, there is none. ‘‘ Sur la 
chaussée”’ is vaguely indicated as 
the locality where strangers are 
talked over or gossip circulated— 
by the men; women never gossip. 
Rather towards the east and south 
are the two small hotels. The 
one, Dixcart Hotel, is at the head 
of a beautiful wooded combe, lead- 
ing down to the lovely little Dix- 
cart Bay, past Little Dixcart, 
which consists of a group of the 
most delightful granite-built farm- 
houses, in front of which grow great 
bushes of camellias covered with 
rosy flowers. The other, the Vic- 
toria Hotel, the smallest hotel in 
the world but one, is at the corner 
where four roads meet—one of 
which leads up from the sea and 
Le Creux, the ‘‘ harbour with the 
double entrance, where ships may 
tide,’’ surely a unique harbour. 
It opens, due east from the Havre 
Gosselin, on the Jersey side of 
Serk ; and though the only deep 
valley of any sort runs down here, 
the road and the valley are blocked 
close to the sea by a mass of cliff 
which appears from the water as 
impenetrable and inaccessible as 
any part of the coast-line. A 
strong granite breakwater runs 
out into the sea from the foot of 
this in what seems the most irrel- 
evant way, and it is an almost 
theatrical surprise to find that the 
way into the island is through two 
long tunnels pierced right through 
the cliff—the only means of access 
to the valley and the road; a 
very pretty surprise if it does seem 
like a theatre. 


“The dark deep sea-gate that makes 


way 
Through channelled darkness for the 


darkling day, 

Hardly to let men’s faltering footfall 
win 

The sunless passage in, 
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Where breaks a world aflower against. 
the sun, 
A small sweet world of wave encom- 


passed wonder.” 


To this beautiful little harbour 
there comes in early spring only a 
fitful steam-tug from Guernsey— 
once a-week fairly certainly ; twice 
a-week not certainly at all. In 
the meanwhile no letters, no papers, 
an utter absence of excitement 
of an altruistic kind. They are 
Home-Rulers—rulers of their own 
home, that is—the Sercquois, and 
can dispense with many things in 
consequence ; and if the affairs of 
the empire should demand imme- 
diate attention, the two gallant 
Serk cutters, the Nelson and the 
Rescue, would certainly put out to 
sea ready for any emergency. 
There is a delightful sense of 
leisure on islands, of conquest over 
time and hurry. The hungry have 
their meals fairly punctually, the 
children are let out of school when 
the bell rings at noon; there is 
church on Sundays; but beyond 
that, a few hours, a day, or more 
days, what do they really matter? 
You expect to go on a certain day 
by the steam-tug. ‘‘ Le vapeur 
n’est pas arrivé aujourd’hui ”’— 
and without a murmur, with a 
sigh of relief, you leave your things 
unpacked, and stay till it seems 
you can really go. Some one on 
the mill perhaps perceives the 
vapeur or the Serk cutter ap- 
proaching miles out to sea. It 
will take her so-and-so long to 
come round the point or to tack 
round the south end. And then 
in a leisurely fashion the carts and 
the sledges—they use sledges on 
the roads all the year round—go 
down to the Creux. And pres- 
ently Jean Philippe de Carteret 
or some other man comes up with 
the mail; and you perceive how 
unnecessary it is, after all, to read 
through four or five numbers of the 
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‘ Daily News’ ; you doubt the very 
existence of Russia or even of Ire- 
land; while the letters of your 
friends—what if they are a week 
old? they are fresh as if written an 
hour before. 

I heard the most vague and 
divergent views expressed as to 
the population I should find on 
Serk. Some believed that there 
were twelve human beings, others 
were sure that there were six 
horses. I trust, therefore, I shall 
not be suspected of over-fondness 
for statistics if I briefly state that 
there are on the island over 500 
human souls—two to every acre of 
its area; horses and cows we will 
say in proportion; but I never 
met an ass. These 500 people 
live in the most charmingly clean 
and trim-looking little dwellings 
of grey granite—some thatched, 
some slate-roofed —scattered ail 
over the island singly or in small 


groups. Nothing prettier could 
be imagined than Philippe de 


Carteret’s cottage close by the 
church, with its garden full of 
every flower sweet to look at or 
to smell—or than the schoolmas- 
ter’s, thick with rosebuds up to 
There are a good 
many trees in various parts—in 
the valleys towards the sea, a 
beautiful grove of ilex round the 
church, and especially along the 
roads. The roads are one of the 
great beauties of the island, and 
may fitly lead to a few words 
about the people who made them. 
They are very wide—mostly twen- 
ty-four feet—and beautifully kept, 
and are the property of the Seig- 
neur,—literally royal roads, the 
king’s highway ; and the corvée by 
which they have been maintained 
ever since they were made, is an 
institution far older than the 
history of the present race of 
Sercquois. 

This history, small as it is, is ex- 
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ceedingly interesting as an almost 
perfect specimen of feudal institu- 
tions and of complete local govern- 
ment. In the early centuries of our 
era it presents features in common 
with almost any part of Norman, or 
indeed nothern European history. 
While in the sixth century Col- 
umba was making the little island 
of Iona a centre of learning and 
of missionary enterprise, Serk also 
had its island saint—as usual, 
also an Irishman—a certain St 
Magloire. As is almost invari- 
able, besides theology he practised 
the art of healing, and found a 
patron in a grateful patient—a 
certain lord in the Cotentin named 
L’Oiseau. With sixty-two com- 
panions Magloire took possession 
—not without miraculous tokens— 
of the island granted to him, built 
an oratory and cells, and became 
the founder of a missionary col- 
lege. Part of his monastery still 
stands ; his fish-pond is Le Réser- 
voir, his sluice L’Ecluse ; the little 
stream running down from these, 
which turned his water-mill, flows 
into the sea at the Port du Mou- 
lin; and the whole territory is 
still La Moinerie. He himself, 
and his dead body after him—for 
saints, unlike Oliver Cromwell 
with his head, had never quite 
done with their bodies—performed 
many miracles. One of these old 
stories is still full of human inter- 
est. It refers, however, to a time 
when St Magloire still animated 
his very efficacious tenement of 
clay. Attached to the monastery 
was a school for boys of noble 
birth. One day these children, 
playing on the beach, got into an 
old rotten vessel lying above high- 
water mark. In a few minutes 
a hurricane—so says the legend, 
at least—launched them on the 
waters of the Great Russel, where 
they drifted without oars, sails, or 
rudder, at the mercy of wind and 
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tide. When real terror succeeded 
to their first fearful joy, St Mag- 
loire appeared to them bodily (guasi 
corporaliter), and steered the ves- 
sel with his staff to the coast of 
France. The king of that coun- 
try, moved to admiration of the 
saint by the children’s story, filled 
their vessel with all manner of 
stores and rich gifts, ‘and, ani- 
mated by faith, sent it off to sea 
again with no more provision in 
the way of pilot than before, 
and in safety it returned to the 
Port du Moulin. St Magloire for- 
gave the boys who thus for three 
days had shirked school and ‘¢ ab- 
sence,’’ perhaps because he was 
not insensible, as we are told, to 
the gifts they brought. Up to the 
sixteenth century Serk was in the 
diocese of Coutances. It is curi- 


ous that, in the old cemetery be- 
longing to this priory, the dead 
lay with their heads towards the 


east. 
Then follow centuries of private 
occupation, from the Danes in the 
ninth century to Eustace le Moine 
in the thirteenth. Serk and the 
rest of the isles of the Cotentin 
held to John and passed to Eng- 
land when he lost Normandy. 
They are the last remnant of the 
Norman dukedom, and the island- 
ers say, and print even now, ‘‘ we 
took England,’’—a _ consciousness 
which would seem to be the only 
peaceful basis for imperial federa- 
tion. In the first half of the four- 
teenth century, David Bruce, with 
his Scots, ‘‘slayed and burned”’ in 
the islands ; and by the end of it 
Serk was so intolerable on account 
of its population of pirates and 
wreckers, that some seamen of the 
Cinque Ports, feigning to ask per- 
mission to bury one of their num- 
ber, landed, instead of their dead 
captain, a coffin full of arms, with 
which they destroyed their pirate 
hosts. But when Panurge, in 
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Rabelais’s wonderful Odyssey, de: 
scribes ‘‘ Cerq et Herm’”’ as ‘isles 
des forfants, des larrons, des bri- 
grands, des meurtriers et assassin- 
eurs; tout extraicts du propre 
original des basses fosses de la 
conciergerie. Ils sont . . . pires 
que les Canibales. Ils nous man- 
geroient touts vifs. N’y descendez 
pas, de grace. Mieulx vous seroit 
en Averne descendre. Escouter. 
Je y oi, par Dieu, le tocquesing 
horrifique,”’ imploring Frére Jean, 
‘<ce diable de moine ici, ce moine 
de diable,”’ and all his companions, 
not to land, and becoming more 
and more hysterical in the most 
ludicrous access of terror to be 
found in all fiction,—in the first 
place, Panurge is always the same 
lying, cowardly scamp ; and second- 
ly, the inhabitants of Serk, when 
Rabelais wrote, were a garrison 
of Frenchmen holding the island 
against Henry VIII. 

In 1555 a party of Flemings, 
subjects of Philip II., surprised 
and carried off this disreputable 
French garrison, and offered the 
island to Mary; but Mary was, it 
may be imagined, too full of her 
recent marriage to take any notice 
of the offer, and the island re- 
mained without inhabitants. Eliza- 
beth’s conduct in regard to it is 
characteristic in the highest de- 
gree of her and of the difference 
between the two Queens.  Rest- 
lessly active and bent on tidying 
all her affairs in Church and State, 
in 1563, while the Thirty-nine 
Articles were. being drawn up to 
regulate her spiritual dominions, 
she had also a commission sitting 
to sell all waste lands under her 
sway. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
then Governor of Jersey, and the 
Seigneur of St Ouen in Jersey, as 
brave a man as lived in that brave 
time, seeing the danger which the 
deserted island of Serk ran of being 
captured by the French, and seeing 
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also an admirable opportunity for 
planting a model colony therein, 
applied to this commission, and 
together they prayed the captain 
of Guernsey to permit the Seigneur 
of St Ouen to take possession of 
Serk. To this the captain of Guern- 
sey gave his free and hearty con- 
sent— £50 down to be paid into 
the Crown Court. 

This Seigneur, Hélier or Hilary 
de Carteret, had a wife worthy 
of her husband. Together they 
passed over into Serk, lodging in 
Magloire’s old ruined bit of chapel 
and immediately tried a piece of 
land with wheat. Next year De 
Carteret went to live in Serk alto- 
gether, along with ‘‘ Madame,’’ and 
a number of his vassals from St 
Quen. All the provisions, fuel, 


building material, and so on, had 
to be brought over by water from 
Jersey. 
at first occupied 


The new colonists were 
in killing the 
rabbits and reclaiming the war- 
rens, and the little grey Serk rab- 
bits of to-day have an utterly 
amazing faculty, developed, no 
doubt, as the result of these perse- 
cutions, of running headlong down 
absolute precipices, apparently into 
the sea. Heélier’s next step was 
to bring over a minister of the 
Gospel, one Cosmé Brevint, a 
native of Angouléme, in Nor- 
mandy, and the church on Serk 
soon became known as the most 
vigorous and pious of the Hu- 
guenot churches in the Islands, 
and its synods were attended by 
Many ministers, and by the cap- 
tains of Jersey and Guernsey. 
Having now well-ordered the 
island, Hélier went to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in London, and to her and 
to her Privy Council he, in 1565, 
presented the map of Serk, in 
which, unlike poor Mary, she 
“did take singular delight.’’ She 
created it a fief Haubert, on yearly 
payment of fifty sols, the one- 
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twentieth part of a knight’s fee. 
She gave him also, as a mark 
of her pleasure, six pieces of 
artillery, two demi-culverins, two 
sakers, two falcons, all new, from 
the Tower of London. One beau- 
tiful old gun still lies in the Seig- 
neurie grounds, bearing the words 
‘«Don de la Royne, 1565.” 

Elizabeth, in her letters patent 
to Hélier de Carteret, talks in a 
beautifully comprehensive way of 
‘‘the island of Sercq, situate with- 
in our Dutchy of Normandy,” and 
indeed Calais had been lost only 
six years. The one condition on 
which Hélier de Carteret held 
his fief was that he should cause 
the island to be inhabited by 
forty good men, faithful and 
loyal lieges to the English Crown. 
If after three repeated fines he 
should fail to make up the re- 
quisite number of men, able and 
armed, and well drilled for the 
guard and defence of the island, 
‘‘it shall be lawful for the queen 
or her heirs to re-enter the island 
of Serk.”” An ideal scheme of 
Home Rule is implied in these 
terms. In all other respects the 
Seigneur was and is king of the 
island. He had a sort of rude 
harbour made on the side nearest 
Jersey, tunnelling the cliff to reach 
it ; and the roads—on which every 
one having ‘‘ feu et lieu” is still 
obliged to work for a certain num- 
ber of days yearly, or else, failing 
a substitute, to pay a fine of 1s. 
5 14d. a-day—were laid out at once 
in their fine breadth. 

The colonising was a matter of 
some difficulty. The bulk of the 
colonists were from St Quen in 
Jersey, but there were a few Guern- 
sey men headed by De Carteret’s 
friend Nicolas Gosselin, after whom 
the little eastward Havre is named, 
and even occasional waifs and strays 
had to be welcomed—of whom 
some were English, Baker and 
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Slowly, and the like. But the 
majority are old Norman names 
that would do honour to the peer- 
age. De Carteret and Hamond, 
Le Mesurier, Vaudin, Le Feuvre, 
are the family names in the island 
to this day. 

According to the terms of the 
patent, the Seigneur divided the 
island into forty parcels, to each 
of which was attached a bit of cliff 
down. These were leased in per- 
petuity to the /Zenants, who are 
what might be termed customary 
freeholders. Each /enant was 
obliged to build a good house on 
his land. No money was paid for 
the lease, but the Seigneur has 
tithes—the tenth sheaf of wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, flax, and 
hemp, a tithe of apples, lambs, wool, 
and a certain number of capons. 
Though the coins in use are francs 
and the Guernsey ‘‘double,’’ the 
value of everything in Serk is com- 
puted in quarters of wheat, so that 
wheat is the actual money of the 
island, as barley was in Greece in 
Solon’s time. The rent of a piece of 
ground, for instance, is computed at 
so many caédors the vergée or half-acre. 
The land reverts to the Seigneur 
absolutely if there are no heirs with- 
in the seventh canonical degree, or 
if the tithe is unpaid for three 
successive years, and it cannot be 
seized for any other debt than the 
seigneurial dues. Later on, when 
it acquired a further value, result- 
ing from occupation, sale, or rather 
a transference of the lease, became 
possible ; but according to a statute 
of James I. reinforced after the 
Restoration, it is incapable of divi- 
sion, and the sale can be effected 
only with the sanction of the Seign- 
eur. The essential condition, how- 
ever, is the obligation of military 
service. Theoretically every Serc- 
quois is a soldier, and the Seig- 
neur, no matter though he be in 
orders, or a woman, is colonel of 
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the Serk militia. Like everything 
else, however, at the present mo- 
ment the forces of the island are 
‘‘in a state of transition,” and for 
the last seven years have been 
changing from infantry to artil- 
lery— wisely doing nothing the 
while, and having as their sole 
military possessions one hundred 
and twenty pairs of boots ! 

The jurisdiction on the island 
was at first in all respects simi- 
lar to that of Jersey. The Chefs 
Plaids were and are the assembly 
of every ¢enan¢ on the island, and 
are the fountain of law and justice. 
The first laws, dated Serk 1579, 
are quaint enough. At the 
‘Premier Chefs Plaids de Serk, 
tenus le 5* Novembre, A.D. 1579,” 
we find in the Norman French, 
which is still the official language 
of the island, the most solemn law 
made, enjoining on every owner of 
pigs—‘‘ bestes porchines ’’—to have 
them properly ‘‘ annellées ’’—that 
is, provided with rings through their 
noses. Another law deals with 
the marking of cattle and sheep, 
the marks to be entered in a book 
on St John Baptist’s Day. Again, 
another in an instance of local op- 
tion, and finally decides that the 
tavern-keepers shall send _ every 
one to their homes at sunset, im- 
posing very severe fines for allowing 
anything, or any one, to be drunk 
on the premises after sundown. 

Another of these laws, surviving 
in full force as it does to the pres- 
ent day, is romantically interest- 
ing. At the Chefs Plaids in Feb- 
ruary 1579, we find first of all five 
men fined because they did not go 
to sermom on a certain Sunday 
evening; and then one Jacques 
Vaudin is fined ‘‘ pour avoir crit 
HARO et é laide de la Royne,” 
without cause shown, or aly 
wound or blood on his body. This 
means of redress is still open to 
every Serqcuois. He has but to 
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repeat the Lord’s Prayer in 
French, to cry ‘‘ Haro, Haro! Rollo 
mon prince a mon aide, on me fait 
tort !’’ and a court has to be called, 
and the matter adjudged. The 
Cri de Haro was certainly used in 
Serk within this generation, and 
might be used at any time even 
now as a means of obtaining re- 
dress. It is strangely thrilling to 
hear the old Norse cry echoing 
through thousands of years. 

The Guernsey folk soon became 
jealous of the independent way 
in which the Sercquois managed 
their own affairs, and succeeded in 
1582 in securing a sort of over- 
lordship in the matter of jurisdic- 
tion. The settlement they made 
practically continues to this day, 
but the five jurats appointed by 
them were abolished in the reign 
of Charles II., owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding five men in Serk 
who would take the oaths or re- 
ceive the sacrament as directed by 
law. And one conformist being 
easier to find than five, one man 
was appointed seneschal, com- 
bining the offices of judge in the 
court, and speaker in the legis- 
lative assembly. 

The Legislature at present con- 
sists of the Seigneur and the forty 
holders of land, who, under the 
presidency of the Seneschal, con- 
stitute the Chefs Plaids. There 
is also a Prévét, acting in the 
threefold capacity of Procureur 
de la Reine, Sergeant, and Prévét, 
and the Greffier or Registrar. 
The Seigneur or his deputy must 
be present. The laws of Serk 
are those of the ancient Coutumier 
de Normandie, so that the work 
of the Chefs Plaids consists in 
passing ordinances for such mat- 
ters as the corvée on the roads 
and fortifications, the construction 
and regulation of harbours, and 
the Budget. The public revenue 
1S at present about £140! The 
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first poor-rate is no older than 
1802. The first property-tax was 
levied to supply oil and fuel for 
the guard-houses on Serk when 
England declared war against 
France in 1793. The breakwater 
at Le Creux was built by corvée, 
and then, in a very public-spirited 
manner, further expense was de- 
frayed by a self-imposed tax on 
spirituous liquors,—a very self- 
denying ordinance for the Serc- 
quois, if the truth must be told. 
The Chefs Plaids of Serk also, 
to their honour be it said, made 
education compulsory a good many 
years before Mr Dixon’s bill in 
favour of compulsory education 
was rejected in England. The in- 
telligence and refinement, the ab- 
sence of vulgarity which is really 
striking in the islanders, is doubt- 
less largely due to this wise mea- 
sure, even allowing a great deal 
for other causes, such as the purity 
of race and the influence of beauti- 
ful scenery. The schools are ex- 
cellently managed, chiefly because 
the authorities have pursued the 
wise plan of selecting a good master 
for the boys and a good mistress 
for the girls, and then letting them 
alone as much as may be. No 
doubt a bilingual education such 
as these children enjoy—a real 
possession of two languages —al- 
ways does a great deal towards 
developing the intelligence. There 
is something quaintly delightful to 
the mind of a ‘‘schoolmarm’’ to 
come in upon a matter of seventy 
boys or so of all ages, in the most 
admirable order under the rule of 


one single master, and then to be 
courteously invited to take a class, 
the ‘sixth ’’—the lesson to be in 
the natural tongue of these sturdy 
little Britons, in French. Unfor- 
tunately there is little or no French 
poetry available; and after a most 


satisfactory reading lesson in 
French on physical geography, to 
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hear ‘‘ The boy stood on the burn- 
ing deck” repeated line by line in 
short explosions of very foreign 
English, was trying to the gravity 
of even a very ‘‘old hand.” The 
girls were charming, beautifully 
clean and neat, and with the man- 
ners of little ladies as they pat- 
tered away in sadofts after school, 
and paid compliments to Corrie, 
who, used to superintending the 
education of the young, had been 
doing her school-inspecting with 
great care and evident approval. 
They frequently stay at school till 
the age of fifteen. All the chil- 
dren are remarkably good arith- 
meticians. The revenue for the 
schools is derived from various 
sources, but the original contribu- 
tion was one cabot of wheat from 
every tenant. The singing is beau- 
tiful, the schoolmaster is excellent- 
ly musical, and the islanders as a 
whole no less, as is evident from 
the singing in church, where French 
versions of hymns, ancient and 
moderh, are sung to old Norman 
tunes which rise and fall like the 
swell and surge of the sea, and 
break in beautiful little turns and 
grace-notes. The whole church 
service is in French, translated by 
the orders of Queen Elizabeth for 
her ‘* Dutchy of Normandy,” and 
the English ritual, in its French 
garb, remains extremely dignified 
and beautiful. In spite of the 
liturgy, however, there is an un- 
mistakable flavour of Puritanism 
which recalls the time when, James 
I. being on the throne, Serk alone 
of the Channel Islands had not 
conformed, and its then pastor, 
Elie Brevint, educated at the 
strictly Calvinistic University of 
Saumur, could write: ‘‘ For thou 
alone art found—the youngest 
amongst four sisters—who hast 
kept the commandments of thy 
God. The other three have broken 
loose. Have thou, therefore, no- 


thing to do with their adulteries, 
that thou be not partaker of their 
plagues. 
other Bishop and Head of the 
Church but the Eternal Son.” 

The Seigneur appoints and main- 
tains the clergyman; and it is 
only since the latter half of the 
last century that the ministers of 
Serk, who have all been French or 
Swiss Presbyterians, and educated 
at foreign universities, such as 
Saumur and Rennes, have received 
episcopal ordination. The islands 
are in the diocese of Winchester. 

And here of all places Dr Pusey, 
just fifty years ago, when he was 
suspended from his duties at Ox- 
ford, preached the first sermon 
in English, and wore the first 
surplice, which he expressly left 
for the use of the church. The 
then Vicar of Serk, an extremely 
learned and devoted man, who never 
left the island during more than 
forty years, used, by the way, 
to preach vigorously about “la 
longue éternité’’—a qualification 
for which we should surely be 
grateful, though it has an oddly 
Irish sound. 

As is usual in England, the 
strongest force is, however, Dis- 
sent, and there is a large attend- 
ance at the Methodist chapel. 

The court consists of the Sene- 
schal as judge, of the Prévét and 
Greffier. In one case which hap- 
pened during our stay, the Greffier, 
who was also our landlord, was 
sued by the Seigneur, who has 
among other royal rights ‘le droit 
de tavernage,’’ for not renewing 
his licence; and I do not know, 
though I tried to find out from 
him, if he registered his own 
sentence. These officers are ap- 
pointed by the Seigneur, and swom 
in before the royal court at Guern- 
sey. The police consists of a con- 
stable and vingtenier, appointed 
by the Chefs Plaids. The Seneschal 
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has complete jurisdiction in all 
offences involving a fine of not 
more than three livres, or imprison- 
ment for not more than three times 
twenty-four hours. The prison is 
the most grotesque little building. 
The thing looks like a tea-caddy, 
with architectural embellishments 
at the corners like the ears on a 
fool’s cap. A little English maid- 
servant imprisoned there for theft 
utterly refused to be locked up, 
and the door was accordingly left 
wide open, relays of Sercquoises 
coming with their knitting to sit 
by the little culprit till her time 
of durance was over. 

We witnessed a cour—a _ case 
of libel of the most cruel kind. 
Jean Pierre le Feuvre sued Thomas 
Godfray, in so far as he, Thomas 
Godfray, had on the quay at 
Guernsey alleged that ‘‘le dit’”’ 
Jean Pierre le Feuvre had put 
butterine in his butter—that he 
was ‘a man of butterine’’! 

At noon on the appointed day 
the men of Serk met at the school 
—a crowd no island king in Hellas 
need have been ashamed to call 
his subjects. Tall men, with fine- 
ly cut, intelligent faces and long 
tuddy beards, often hanging in 
locks like those of a Greek statue ; 
clad in blue jerseys, and some even 
in scarlet Phrygian caps, they 
looked a far more picturesque 
crowd than the chorus of fisher- 
men in the ‘Ajax,’ as it was 
done at Cambridge some years 
ago. They hung about discussing 
the matter in their strange Norman 
speech, the ‘‘ youths ’’ standing re- 
spectfully listening to their elders, 
till alli crowded into the school— 
the senants at one end, the officers 
of justice, with the Seigneur and 
the plaintiff and defendant, at the 
other. The Greffier repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer in French, and then 
in patois began accusation and de- 
fence, pleading ands counter-plead- 
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ing, face to face, in the old Roman 
fashion. Jean Pierre le Feuvre 
was indignant and _ impressive, 
while the defence was shifty 
though ingenious. ‘*‘ Peut-étre 
que je l’ai dit qu’on a mis de la 
butterine dans le beurre, mais je 
n’ai pas dit que c’était Jean Pierre 
le Feuvre, je n’ai pas nommé per- 
sonne, ni Jean le Feuvre, ni Pierre 
le Feuvre ; il ne peut pas dire que 
je l’'ai nommé.”’ The Seneschal lis- 
tened with quiet dignity as the 
disputants warmed to their work, 
and after a time decided ‘‘qu’il y 
avait cause,’’ and that both par- 
ties should call witnesses and ap- 
pear on a given day. Godfray’s 
libel was proved, we afterwards 
heard, and he was fined. 

The Seigneur, who occupies this 
important and romantic position, 
lives in a beautiful house with 
grounds leading to the Port du 
Moulin. The grounds and gar- 
dens are most lovely—glowing in 
April with camellias and roses 
and all manner of sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. Among the English 
trees and the flood of primroses 
everywhere, there are palms and 
blue-gum trees and New Zealand 
flax, and in the pond clumps of 
arums and wild-rhubarb, whose 
leaf-buds are as big as a baby’s 
head. And the Seigneur of Serk 
may sit in peace under his own 
fig-tree, for he has a gigantic one 
trained on a horizontal trellis as 
large as a ball-room, and over five 
feet high, covered with thousands 
of figs. The enemies of the figs 
are the black rats, which are 
peculiar to Serk, and too dainty 
to eat anything but fruit. There 
was also an aloe, unfortunately 
done blooming, a gigantic flower- 
spike fifteen feet high, or more. 
We found the Seigneur and his 
Lady the kindest possible hosts on 
more than one occasion. Every- 
thing is quaigt and pretty: the 
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old draw-wells, very deep, with 
a huge clump of mesembryanthe- 
mum on the roof, which in a few 
weeks will be a mass of scarlet 
blossom; the soft-coloured cows 
passing through gates which turn 
on hinges made of a large flat stone 
with a hole drilled through it; 
the women dressed still in Puri- 
tan black, with picturesque black 
sun-bonnets ; the grain dancing in 
the dusty sunlight as the thresh- 
ers beat the sheaves down upon 
a wooden block; men with their 
great lobster-creels passing down 
to the Creux; and little Priscilla 
in her short black frock standing 
outside our windows in the sun— 
three years old and motherless, 
with eyes like the blue of heaven 
peeping from under a vast black 
hat. 

And so the last day has come. 
We pay a visit to Captain Guille 
to arrange about the cutter, the 
vapeur having by no means arrivé 
to take us off as was expected. 
The tryst is for four o’clock next 
morning at the Epercquerie, the 
sceneof Swinburne’s woful *¢ ballad 
of Sark.” ‘‘La marée ne servira 
plus tard,” says Captain Guille, if 
we want to catch the Packet. 
And Mdme. Vaudin, most ex- 
cellent of landladies, asks, ‘‘ Shall 
I unlight the lights ?’’ after she has 
promised us breakfast, no matter 
when. And at three in the morn- 


ing we find breakfast, almost as 
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good as the Scotch breakfasts even 
Dr Johnson extolled, and we pass 
down across the sleeping island, 
Corrie barking all the way in a 
manner calculated to wake the 
dead, to where the cutter lies 
rocking far below by the north 
point. The rocks stand out in 
the grey dawn like black diamonds 
from the grey sea, as we wind 
down over the short sweet-scented 
turf towards them. The light is 
burning steady at Guernsey at the 
left; behind us, on the French 
coast, another light marks La 
Pointe de Carteret, and the great 
revolving light of the Caskets is 
flaming out to sea. The level red 
lines of a different splendour where 
sky and water meet are the fore- 
runners of the sun. 

‘La marée presse!” they call 
to us from below; we get on 
board, and slowly pass away across 
the calm morning sea. The rocks, 
La Chapelle des Mauves, Les 
Burons, the Bec du Nez, sink 
lower and seem to crowd back 
towards their parent island as we 
leave it behind. We look across 
the water, and we feel that what 
we are leaving is a season of calm 
weather—the sight of that im- 
mortal sea which is revealed to 
us in scenes like these, where we 
can hear the mighty waters rolling 
evermore. 

SOPHIE WEISSE. 
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EBERHARDT. 


** She says 


‘I will’ unto she knows not what.”’ 


THE sun had set, the short win- 
ter twilight was rapidly closing in: 
outside the prospect was so dreary, 
that it was a relief to turn from the 
unshuttered window and look within 
to where a stout German girl was 
lighting lamps and putting fresh 
wood on the stove, even though 
the room in which she performed 
her task was of an uncomfortable, 
sparsely furnished order. 

The occupant of the room did 
not, however, seem to feel the 
need of brightness or companion- 
ship; for as the sudden glow 
streamed through the half dark- 
ness, she moved from the window 
where she had been standing, and, 
passing out, entered an adjoining 
room, carefully closing the door 
after her. Here a candle burnt 
on the table, and, almost as if un- 
consciously, she looked by its faint 
light at her own reflection in the 
small mirror—looked, as if scarcely 
heeding or recognising the face that 
looked back at her. 

The eyes that met her own were 
of a grey so dark that, set as they 
were in a face from which every 
shade of colour was banished, it 
was difficult to distinguish their 
hue. Under the straight pen- 
cilled eyebrows, shadowed by black 
lashes, they too might have passed 
for black. The face itseif was too 
thin, too colourless; it needed the 
soft lines and curves of youth— 
such youth as the tall, slight figure 
spoke of—but it was the white- 
ness and thinness of trouble: of 
this there was evidence, also, in the 
lack of care with which the heavy 
masses of hair were twisted into a 
dark untidy knot at the back of 
the head. 





A knock the next moment star- 
tled her straying thoughts, and the 
servant’s voice announced in Ger- 
man ‘‘that a carriage had come 
for Madame—and this,’’ handing 
as she spoke a small note. 

At the words the girl had begun 
nervously, with a slender, tremb- 
ling hand, to smooth back her hair 
—a hand on which the only orna- 
ment was a narrow gold ring; it 
was, indeed, the only gleam of 
colour about her anywhere. Her 
dress, long and plain, was black, 
unrelieved even by a touch of 
white, and served to accentuate 
the delicacy of her face, the slen- 
derness of her hands. 

When she had taken the note 
she paused a moment in her pre- 
parations, and, opening it, read the 
few words it contained by the light 
of the solitary candle. 

There was no conventional be- 
ginning,—just a few words in a 
man’s hand, written with careless 
decision across the page :— 

‘<It is better you should come 
tome. I do not go, but send for 
you. It is what I fancy you 
would prefer. Come.” 

It was a commanding little note, 
and yet through it ran a subtle 
hidden note of tenderness which 
the girl seemed to feel and acknow- 
ledge ; for her eyes softened a lit- 
tle, something of the despair van- 
ished. She smoothed the letter 
once or twice with her hand, then 
replacing it in its envelope, slipped 
it into her pocket. As she did so, 
a tear fell and sparkled a moment 
on her black gown. She looked at 
it almost as if in surprise; but at 
the sight she lingered no longer. 
With another ineffectual effort at 
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smoothing her roughened hair, she 
drew over it a hood, and wrapping 
a heavy fur lined cloak about her, 
stepped out into the small, brightly 
lit passage. 

Here she did not hesitate, but 
went with quick steps down to 
the little entrance-hall, where the 
stout German girl stood awaiting 
her by the door. She opened it 
as the slender, black-robed figure 
appeared, and a cold wintry wind 
blew in. 

‘*Madame is going home ?”’ the 
girl hazarded, as, with a nod and a 
‘Good evening,”’ she would have 
passed in silence. 

‘« To the castle ?—-yes,”’ the other 
replied, nervously. ‘‘ Good night, 
Emilie.”” And so went out into 
the dark gloomy night, to where a 
carriage awaited her. A moment 
later she was driving away, her 
eyes turned to the gleam of light 
which still streamed forth from 
where Emilie stood and watched 
her departure from the door of 
Madame Hartmann’s fension. 

And in these last few days 
Madame Hartmann’s jension had 
changed in character. From a 
very ordinary  boarding-house, 
where the chief advantage had 
been that it was cheap, it had 
assumed tragic proportions. In- 
side those commonplace walls, in 
those dreary, uncarpeted, meagrely 
furnished rooms, was buried Leigh 
Curwen’s youth. 

Thence, but yesterday, she had 
followed to his grave the father 
who was her chief link with life, 
—the father whose companion she 
had been ever since she could re- 
member; and there, not a week 
ago, she had knelt by his side, and 
become a wife. Such a dream it 
appeared, that as yet she had not 
realised it was not Leigh Curwen 
thinking thus, but Leigh Eber- 
hardt. 

The name itself was familiar 
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enough. Ever since the Curwens 
had taken up their abode in this 
out-of the-way German village, 
whose one hold on their wandering 
steps was the little money needed 
for daily food and lodging, the 
name had been one which she had 
learned to know. 

He who owned it lived a secluded 
life in the more modern part of the 
ruined castle overhead; and about 
him was woven a web of doubts 
and fears which left him an unde- 
sirable person to meet except in 
broad daylight. 

Not that he was often met. 
Sometimes he was seen, on his big 
black horse, riding homewards as 
the countrymen went forth to their 
day’s labour ; but for the most part 
he lived a solitary life in the de- 
serted castle, or amid its surround- 
ing grounds. 

A light was visible long after 
the villagers had retired to rest, 
burning in his turret-window, and 
that alone would have sufficed to 
render his repute questionable ; 
but as the years passed, and he 
remained on alone, leading the 
same solitary life, the answer to 
the enigma was to be had from all 
around, varying according to the 
speaker, but having a common 
root in evil accomplished. _Little 
Leigh, coming with her father, 
heard all the tales before she was 
old enough to associate them with 
the man who found her one day 
straying tearfully in the wood, 
where she had lost her way, and, 
picking her up, took her back on 
his horse to where the path led 
straight to the village street. 

It was years before she discov- 
ered that the friend of her child- 
hood and Eberhardt, whose name 
she heard spoken with bated breath, 
were the same. 

It was six years afterwards, when 
she had grown into a tall slip of a 
girl of sixteen—yes, she was sure of 
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the date, because it was the birth- 
day, and the day also on which her 
brother had to join his regiment in 
England. She remembered even 
now his eager, enthusiastic talk 
on that day, which had been all 
about what he was going to do 
and see, and seemed to give so 
little thought to the sister he was 
leaving behind. And after he had 
gone, she had realised so distinctly 


that year by year it would be so;' 


that the old days, when they had 
been all in all to each other, were 
over; that wider separation was 
all she had to look forward to. 
Heavy with the thought, which 
was yet only a vague shadow cast 
from the future, she had strayed 
farther than was her wont, wan- 
dering on. with heedless steps 
amidst the. gloom of the forest, 
till, wearied, she seated herself 
under a great tree, to follow out 
the thoughts that were troubling 
her. 

All the great problems which 
make life such a hopeless ques- 
tion were crowding round her in 
the forest stillness; the answer to 
everything sounded alike. 

Separation—Death. Up till 
this moment she had never realised 
it. Life had meant hitherto the 
close companionship of those who 
loved, in contradistinction to the 
silence and separation of death. 

But now it was no longer so. 
The tragedy of life that we cannot 
retain our hold on those we love, 
was unfolding itself before her,— 
that sooner or later Death or Life 
withdraws them from us. 

So thinking, the slow tears had 
gathered in her eyes, brought by 
the sense of the futility of a 
struggle with a world governed 
by such laws. If she had had 
a sister, she fancied, with her it 
would have been different ; that, 
traversing the same road, they 
might have been companions on 
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the way. It was but a passing 
dream, a vain one, had she but 
known that the universal law 
admits of no exceptions; but for 
the moment it seemed unbearable 
that one by one her home-treasures 
should be taken from her. 

Distinctly, child as she had been 
at the time, she could recall that 
other departure into the world of 
him who had been, in all but 
name, the elder brother of the 
little trio—the son of her mother’s 
sister, the orphan who had shared 
with these little cousins home, 
and father and mother’s love, till 
it had been hard to realise they 
were not in truth brothers and 
sisters. 

A young man when little Leigh 
Curwen was a child, she could 
recall even now the pride she had 
felt in him, when he stood before 
her in the uniform he had chosen 
—a German uniform of the regi- 
ment to which his dead father had 
belonged. Then after that, a sad 
enveloping darkness; and when it 
had cleared away, it meant some- 
how a terrible tragedy—Rudolf 
had been killed ina duel. It did 
not convey much meaning to for- 
lorn little Leigh, who was creep- 
ing about the desolate house in 
a black frock because she was mo- 
therless: that fatal quarrel out 
yonder had not terminated with 
a bullet through poor young Ru- 
dolf’s heart, but had also carried 
ailing, weakly Mrs Curwen to her 
grave. 

Under such a shadow the child 
had grown to girlhood, recalling 
the one great grief dimly, but never 
speaking of it, saving at rare in- 
tervals to her brother, because her 
father shrank from all mention of 
the tragedy that. had. spoilt his 
life. But with Leonard it was 
different. 

‘¢ When I am older, Leigh,’’ he 
would promise, ‘‘I will find out 
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all about it. Others will know 
and tell me. It was. not Rudolf’s 
fault, I am sure.”’ 

And Leigh would sigh in eager 
response,—‘‘ No, I am sure it was 
not. You are like him in some 
things, Leo, but not quite the 
same.”’ 

‘«-There was no one like him,”’ 
Leonard positively asserted. ‘I 
am old enoughtoremember. Why, 
I was twelve when he went away! 
Of course I have not forgotten 
him—so handsome, so strong. Do 
you remember, Leigh?” And 
seated in the twilight, the children 
would recall memories of those 
vanished days—memories which 
would bring sometimes a tear, 
sometinies a laugh, a hushed laugh, 
because of the solemn seal set upon 
the past. 

‘‘©When I am a man, Leigh, 
trust me I will find it all out— 
find his murderer and avenge his 
death.”’ 

And the boy’s dark eyes would 
flash, and some responsive gleam 
shine in the girl’s; for the passing 
years had woven a light web of 
glory about the young dead, and he 
stood to these children who mourn- 
ed his lossas the youngest of the 
heroes. Life was divided for them 
into the dim past when he had 
gone from among them, and the 
no less dim future when his death 
should be avenged. 

‘* How will you find him, Leo?”’ 
Leigh had asked. ‘*When you 
are grown up it will all have hap- 
pened such a long time ago.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I shall find him,”’ the boy 
confidently replied. <‘‘ There will 
be some one to tell me.”’ 

‘*And when you have found 
him,” questioned the girl, ‘‘ what 
will you do ?”’ 

‘*Do? Ishall go to him when 
he has forgotten all about it.”’ 

‘« Forgotten,’ sighed Leigh ; ‘‘oh, 
he cannot forget ! ”’ 


- has never thought of it. 


‘¢ Cannot he ?”’ Leonard retorted, 
contemptuously. ‘‘I daresay he 
Some- 
where, I daresay, he is quite happy 
and enjoying himself, whilst Ru- 
dolf is dead. That is what I shall 
say to myself.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ put in the other, ‘say 
that, Leo; that will make you 
brave.” 

‘*Yes; and then I shall go up 
to him and say, ‘When you killed 
Rudolf no one came to you, be- 
cause he had only a little cousin, 
and he had to wait till he was 
grown up; but now he has come 
to avenge his murder.’ ”’ 

Sometimes, planning in the for- 
est stillness, they would carry on 
the story to the climax,—there 
was no doubt on which side the 
victory would rest now. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was the referee in all 
matters of chilvalry, and there the 
just quarrel terminated as a just 
quarrel should. The champion of 
right did not find his strength or 
cunning fail him when he stood 
opposite the evil-doer. Sometimes 
Leigh would cry ‘‘Spare him!” 
when the conquered lay at the 
mercy of the conqueror ; but, flush- 
ed with triumph, the boy would 
defend the justice that demanded 
a life for a life. 

And thus it was that Leigh 
Curwen sat under the trees and 
thought of the demands that the 
world had made upon her,—of all 
that Life and Death had called 
upon her to contribute. The tears 
rose and with her eyes closed, her 
head resting against the tree, she 
scarce heeded that they fell one 
by one. 

‘¢ You are in trouble ’’—a strange 
voice, breaking the silence, dis- 
turbed her thoughts, and looking 
up she was aware of a stranger 
standing before her, looking down 
upon her. A black-haired, black- 
browed man, with a stern unsmil- 
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ing mouth, stern unsmiling eyes, 
which yet looked at her as if 
they would, had their possessor 
known how, have banished trouble 
for her. 

‘¢Can I help you?”’ he went on, 
a second later, as she strove to 
brush the tears away. 

‘« No, no; no one can help me.”’ 

‘You look too young to say 
that.” 

And as she only shook her head 
sadly, half rising the -while,— 
‘““Have you lost some one?’”’ he 
questioned. ‘* Perhaps some one 
you care for is dead ?”’ 

‘« No, it is not that,’’ she replied 
eagerly, stopping to look up at 
him from where she had _ half risen 
and was kneeling on the soft moss 
at his feet,—‘* it isnot that. I was 
thinking that life is just as cruel 
—more so, perhaps. It steals 
away those you love—you lose 
them. Death is different; it steals 
them too, but it keeps them for 
you. I do not understand it. I 
never thought of it before, but it 
seems as if every one goes away 
from you.” 

She finished vaguely, looking 
into the strange eyes above her, 
not expecting a response, only 
striving to put into words the 
new terrible truths that were as- 
sailing her. 

**You are only partly right,” 
the man answered. ‘‘ What death 
takes, it never gives back; in time 
you may win back from life.”’ 

**But life changes them,’’ she 
urged ; ‘* when you get tliem back, 
they are not the same,—they are 
no longer those you parted from.”’ 

‘But life is the better of the 
two,” the man said. He scarcely 
answered her; he was as much 
speaking aloud his thought as she 
was hers. 

‘Life holds so much,—it is so 
Strong and powerful; one day it 
may hold what we desire, while 
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death——_”’ His voice drifted into 
silence. 

‘« But you,’’ he went on a min- 
ute later, looking down at the 
white, tear-stained face,—‘‘ you 
are over young to be finding this 
out. Leave such questions to 
older heads, and go back to your 
mother.”’ 

‘< Alas, sir,’’—the tears rose 
again at the words,—‘*I have no 
mother ! ”’ 

‘¢ Poor child! no one to solve 
the problem for her—or help her 
to forget it, so much the better 
plan! Only a mother can do 
that.”” He spoke of her, and yet 
though he looked at her, it was 
with eyes that took more note of 
his own words than of the kneel- 
ing girlish figure. 

‘* No one can help you,’ he 
added, as she rose and stood be- 
side him. ‘‘ I least of all,—I can- 
not even help myself.”’ 

He half turned away, but made 
a step back, and said abruptly, 
‘Who has gone out of your life? 
—tell me that.”’ 

‘It is my  brother,’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ We have been separated 
so little, and since my mother 
died—and another brother, we 
have been always together, and 
now——”’ 

‘¢ Where has he gone?”’ 

‘« He is asoldier.”” Even through 
her tears. there was a ring of in- 
nocent pride in the words. ‘‘ He 
has gone to England.”’ 

‘¢ And so you feel you have lost 
him? Perhaps you are not so far 
wrong. A woman’s hold on a 
man is so slight.” 

And then noting the wistful 


eyes that never left his face, he 


changed the end of his sentence— 
‘* But if it cannot hold him at 
first, in the end it often brings 
him back. Though sometimes it 
is too late.”’ 

‘¢ It could not be too late, if she 
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were alive.’’ She was no longer 
crying. This strange, rough man, 
with his quick decided voice and 
gloomy eyes, had diverted the 
current of: her thoughts. It was 
of his words she was thinking 
now. 

‘*No,’”’ he answered, and she 
could not tell if he were mocking 
her or not; ‘‘but there so often 
steps in death, and it zs too late.” 

He seemed about to go, leaving 
those as his last words, but stopped 
again, and, ‘‘ You are the daugh- 
ter of the Englishman who lives 
in Breitstein,’’ he said. 

‘¢ Yes ; I am Leigh Curwen.”’ 

‘*T am Eberhardt,”’ he said. 

The effect of the words on the 
girl was electric. Up till that 
moment it had scarcely struck her 
to think of the stranger as more 
than a voice that had answered 
her doubting, grieved words ; but 
now he took at once a strange 
and almost terrifying personality. 

The colour flew up into her 
cheeks, she was aware of her 
quickened pulses. And yet why 
should she fear him, unless, as 
some whispered, he was mad? But 
mingled with the fear was a thrill 
of excitement, which for the mo- 
ment made her forget her previous 
trouble. 

‘«What are you afraid of?’’ he 
asked, noting the change of expres- 
sion. 

‘¢T am not afraid,’ she asserted 
boldly, but saying so, she was not 
quite sure if there were not a 
shadow of truth in his words. 

‘¢ Confess,’’—there was a note of 
passion in his voice,—‘‘ confess you 
would not have spoken to me had 
you known who I was. 
were your instincts? If I were 
likely to harm you, why did they 
not warn you? But no; you could 
talk to me as if I were your brother 
—until you learn who I am 
Come now,” and as he spoke he 
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laid his hand on her shoulder, ‘< tell 
me what it is you have heard about 
me. What is it ?’’ he repeated ; and 
as she still remained silent, ‘‘ That 
I am one who have broken the law 
—done something which makes it 
better to keep out of sight? Well, 
you do not say ‘no’ or ‘ yes,’ so 
I may suppose it is so. And if it 
were true, if I had been as guilty 
as possible—in the past—if I had 
committed any crime you choose 
to imagine, why should you argue 
from that, that I should hurt you 
now? Have faith, child. Do not 
judge by hearsay, but by your own 
experience ; you are young enough 
for that.’’ 

The sudden, passionate outbreak 
died away ; the speaker stood watch- 
ing the girl, who had now risen, 
—stood watching her with some 
shadowy expectation of awaiting a 
reply. At any rate, so Leigh Cur- 
wen interpreted the look. 

‘*You have been kind to me,” 
she said, lifting her eyes to his; 
‘‘T am not afraid of you,—why 
should I be? You do not look to 
me,’’ she added, as he still stood 
silent, ‘‘as if you would hurt any 
one, unless,’’—remembering the 
passion that had shaken his voice 
a minute ago,—‘‘ unless you were 
angry.’’ No smile lightened the 
gravity of his eyes at the conclud- 
ing words. 

‘¢ A wide reservation,’’ he said ; 
‘« the devil makes the most of those 
reservations, and grants opportu- 
nities.”’ 

‘¢ But you are stronger than the 
devil,”’ she said gently. 

Once again he looked at her, as 
if weighing her words, but ‘‘ Good 
night ’’ was what he said when he 
spoke next, and added—‘ Don't 
trouble your young soul any more 
about problems that the wisdom of 
the world can’t answer. Be happy 
while you can; men are not worth 
the tears women give them.”’ 
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“‘Oh yes,’”’ she replied, ‘‘ some 
men are,’’ remembering that young 
dead hero; ‘‘ though after all x 

«© After all,_-what?’’—as she 

used. 

‘¢ Tt does not much matter,’’ she 
concluded,—‘‘I mean, if they are 
worth it. They are worth it to 
us,” she ended softly. 

*¢ Which proves,’’ hesaid gravely, 
“what an advantage it is to a 
man not to put himself outside the 
pale of a woman’s love.’’ 

‘‘] think that is impossible.” 
What could Leonard do in the 
uncertain future which would make 
her stand aloof from him! ‘‘ We 
cannot alter,’’ she concluded vague- 
ly, ‘* because they do.”’ 

He had left her then, and she 
had made her way home slowly, 
under the solemn trees, the cur- 
rent of her thought changed from 
the bright-faced eager boy from 
whom she had parted, to this man, 
with the sad, grave eyes, and the 
stern unsmiling mouth. 

She had no one to speak to of 
her little adventure, for her father 
took but little interest in the vil- 
lage and its doings, and gradually 
the episode faded, until its sharp 
outlines were lost, but not before 
one day, in a quick flash of mem- 
ory, she had recognised in the 
stranger of the wood the man 
who had been kind to her as a 
little child, lifting her on to his 
horse, drying her tears, and com- 
forting her with the promise of 
showing her the way home. 

Nothing else of any importance, 
it seemed, on looking back, had 
happened in her whole life, except 
one brief visit from Leonard, until 
that dreary evening, this past 
week, when her father had been 
brought home, ill, dying, the 
-_” black-browed man by his 
side. 

‘Eberhardt !”’ the servants had 
cried, shrinking back from the 
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open door, even in that moment 
giving more thought to the dwel- 
ler on the heights, who had thus 
appeared amongst them, than to 
poor, insensible Wilfred Curwen. 
It was to Leigh he addressed his 
few words, to her he explained 
how and where he had found her 
father, fainting and ill, and had 
got assistance, and brought him 
home; to her he looked as to 
what her wishes might be. 

She did not shrink from him, 
perhaps partly from association, 
which had taught her not to fear 
him, perhaps because in that 
supreme moment any strong hu- 
man help was valuable. ' 

Amongst all the varied inmates 
of the house, all offering advice 
or grieving aloud, all more or less 
excited, he stood unmoved and 
calm, as if the terror and agitation 
had left him alone untouched. 
When a moment later Madame 
Hartmann herself announced that 
the room was ready, and, accom- 
panied by the excited maids, the 
men who had brought Mr Curwen 
home prepared to carry him up- 
stairs, Leigh, who was following 
them, turned back, as if with a 
sudden impulse, to where the 
dark, silent figure still stood, and 
‘¢Wait,’”’ she said, laying a slim, 
trembling hand on his. 

Though such had evidently not 
been his intention, yet at the 
words, the touch,—‘‘ Yes,”’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘! will wait.’ 

Two hours later,—the request 
she had made forgotten in the 
anguish of her heart at the doc- 
tor’s verdict,—when she re-entered 
the little room, she was reminded 
of it, by the sight of him stand- 
ing—so it seemed to her—in the 
same attitude in which she had 
left him, looking out through the 
failing winter twilight on to the 
dull village street. 

She faltered some words of 
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apology, which he checked by a 
question. 

‘‘Your brother, where is he? 
You must send for him.’’ 

‘*It is too late,’’ she cried. 
‘« Every day we are expecting a 
letter saying he has gone to India. 
He hoped to come to us, but only 
in his last letter said he feared it 
would be impossible.”’ 

She was not crying—only look- 
ing at him, as if praying of him to 
hold out some shadow of hope. 
**I will send a telegram at any 
rate,’ he answered; ‘‘there is 
always a chance.”’ 

‘*It has been a great trouble,”’ 
she went on,—‘‘ hearing of this 
sudden order to India,”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I fear that is what has 
made my father ill.” 

There was no hope he could 
hold out; it was in silence he left 
her, and went out into the darken- 
ing night. 

The message brought no reply. 
Day after day passed; the old 
man lay dying,—not calmly, as 
Leigh would have wished, but torn 
with anxiety for what was to be- 
come of her. 

And then one day he told her 
of the way of peace that had 
opened, —that Eberhardt had 
offered to marry her, and stand 
between her and the cold desolate 
world, in which he was about to 
leave her. 

‘*Do not refuse,’’ the old man 
urged. ‘‘ Dear Leigh, it is break- 
ing my heart to leave you like 
this. He is trustworthy, I feel 
certain of it. All these years, 
except that he has lived alone, 
there has been no word against 
him. The childish gossip of igno- 
rant villagers is not to be listened 
to. Promise me this, and let me 
die in peace.”’ 

And she had promised. Why 
should she not? The lonely world 
in which she was to be left she 
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dreaded. This man, to her at 
least, was kind in his stern, quiet 
way. He asked nothing from her; 
he only took her hand in his as 
they stood by the old man’s side 
and said, ‘‘ You consent? ”’ 


‘‘Yes,’’ she faltered; but a 


minute later turned towards him, 


lifting her eyes to his. ‘I do not 
know you,’’ she said,—her voice 
was steady, though low. ‘ You 
have been kind to me, and my 
father wishes it; but you are a 
stranger to us. Tell me, is there 
any reason why I should not 
marry you?”’ 

Her eyes never left his face; 
under their steady gaze, his, for 
a second wavered. It seemed as 
if his face, so stern and cold, for 
a second grew sterner, colder, but 
his voice did not falter as he an- 
swered, ‘‘ No.”’ 

‘¢T trust you,’’ Leigh said. 

And only a couple of days later 
she was kneeling by his side, 
listening to the words which made 
her his wife. Then so few hours 
of separation between that mo- 
ment and the one in which she 
knew herself to be fatherless,—so 
few the hours, and now, with the 
past all cut away from behind her, 
she was setting forth alone to face 
the future which was so dim and 
uncertain. She did not analyse 
enough to know exactly what she 
felt. The thought of the strange 
dark-eyed man she was going to 
meet quickened her heart-beats; 
it was impossible to realise that 
he was her husband,—that it was 
to that building on the heights, 
from whose  turret-window the 
light had so often shone through 
the darkness, that she was going, 
to share his life. No, that was 
unrealisable, and what she could 
realise was frightening; and yet 
underneath it all was a sensation 
that, the terror once calmed, there 
would be peace and protection for 
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her there, and shelter from the 
cold, desolate world she feared. 
In this faith, which was that of a 
child, for some one who had been 
“kind,” she drove through the 
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dark winter night in the shabby 
fly from the ‘‘ Red Lion,’”’ up the 
steep hill path to where Castle 
Breitstein loomed above. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Paradise is under the shadow of swords.”’ 


There was no light visible when 
the carriage drew up before the 
gloomy mass of building which 
showed dimly through the dark- 
ness. Leigh felt her courage fail- 
ing, her dreams vanishing, as the 
man, after some vain attempts, in- 
formed her he could not find a 
bell, and that there seemed to be 
no one about; but even as he 
spoke, there was a slow, shuffling 
footstep, and a dim lantern showed 
vaguely an old man in the door- 
way. . He said something which 
the girl interpreted to mean that 
he was sorry not to have seen her 
arrival, and then dismissing the 
carriage, told her to follow him. 

He led the way, his lantern 
casting uncertain lights and sha- 
dows, through various dark pas- 
sages, until he paused before a 
heavy curtain, and lifting it dis- 
closed a door hidden behind its 
folds. 

Almost involuntarily Leigh 
stretched out her hand as if to 
stop him ; but it was loo late, if 
such had been her intention. He 
had turned the handle, and she 
was standing on the threshold of 
aroom, which, by comparison with 
the gloomy passages that had led 
to it, was dazzling to her eyes. 

At the sound of the opening 
door, Eberhardt, the only occu- 
pant, looked up with an exclama- 
tion. ‘It is you,”’ he said, rising 
and moving towards her. ‘‘I 
hoped I should have heard you 
arrive.’ He took her cold hands 


in his and drew her nearer to the 


fire. ‘‘Hans will get you some ~ 
coffee,’’ he said. 

Left alone, she drew her hand 
from his half nervously. He did 
not attempt to retain it, but pulled 
alow chair up to the great open 
hearth, and placed a fresh log on 
the fire; and as it blazed upina 
bright flame, he turned where he 
knelt beside her and pushed the 
hood back from her hair. With 
something akin to curiosity, then, 
she looked at him—this man who 
stood so near to her, and who yet 
was so entirely a stranger. The 
old remembrance of him crept 
back as she looked, eradicating 
later impressions ; the remembrance 
that he was kind—meant to be 
kind, at least; and to-night there 
was a softer look in the dark 
gloomy eyes and about the stern 
mouth—a look more in accord 
with the gentleness with which 
he unclasped her cloak and put it 
aside. 

‘< You are warmer now,”’ he said ; 
and once more he took her hand 
in his, holding it for a moment in 
his firm clasp. Then, before re- 
leasing it, he kissed the narrow 
ring that gleamed in the firelight. 
This time she did not shrink from 
his touch, only reddened a little 
at the unaccustomed caress, and 
a little later was speaking of her 
troubles and anxieties with almost 
the same freedom as when she 
had appealed to him in the wood 
against the perplexities of the 
world. — 

No doubt or thought as to the 
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future had yet troubled her mind. 
It seemed, as she rested in the 
firelight, that on to the broad 
shoulders of this man kneeling be- 
side her she had thrown her share 
of the burden. The immediate 
present, with its sense of rest and 
comfort after the weary trouble 
and terror of the last days, was all 
that affected her. 

By-and-by, when he went back 
to the unfinished letter that her 
entrance had interrupted, she let 
her eyes wander round the room, 
taking in all the outward life of 
the man: a bare, scantily furnished 
room, with some tattered tapestry 
on the walls; the arm-chair in 
which she was seated; the table 
drawn up to the window, to which 
his back was turned; the window 
from which the light had so often 
streamed down into the valley. 
The curtain was drawn now, shut- 
ting out the winter light, and 
against its dark crimson back- 
ground stood out in strong relief 
the bent head of the writer. From 
all their journeyings round the 
room, it was to that quiet figure 
her eyes returned,—the dark head 
greyer than she remembered it, 
the eyes which she had never seen 
lighten into smiles, the hard lines 
about the mouth, and the strong, 
nervous hand that held the pen. 
Once as she looked his eyes met 
hers, and on an impulse, it seemed, 
he leant forward and spoke. 

‘¢ After a little while, when 
things can be arranged, I should 
like to take you away from here. 
This is not my home, you know.”’ 

She nodded. How often in the 
old days had she been told the 
story of how Eberhardt had taken 
-the deserted castle—the castle that 
was haunted! which all went to 
prove the truth of the villagers’ 
suspicions, that it was not for 
nothing the devil let him live un- 
harmed in his own domain. She 
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smiled a little now at the thought, 
and her mind shifted from his 
words ; and when a few moments 
later they returned to her memory, 
the question that they prompted 
was checked on her lips by a sud- 
den sound which broke the still- 
ness. Then the door was hastily 
opened, and Leonard Curwen stood 
on the threshold. Yes, it was 
doubtless Leonard—though in this 
worn, travel-stained man, it was 
difficult to recognise the young 
proud brother whom she had last 
seen. 

But her first thought was joy 
he had come: once again she was 
to see him before these years of 
separation should come _ between 
them, and it was with a sudden 
passionate happiness she moved 
towards him. The heavy mantle 
slipped to the floor, revealing the 
slender black clad figure; but it 
was on the hand that clasped his 
that Leonard Curwen’s looks were 
turned—to the gold band she wore. 

‘*What is that, Leigh?’ he 
cried. And then changing his 
words, and looking to where 
Eberhardt still sat watching them, 
‘¢ Who is that ?”’ 

‘<It is my husband,”’ she faltered. 

‘*Too late!’’ For a moment 
the slight boyish figure seemed 
to tremble, but his clasp of his 
sister did not loosen. 

‘¢ Do not blame,’’ she began. 

‘*Not you,’ he answered, tak- 
ing her hand in his, his arm tight- 
ening its hold about her; and 
standing thus, there was something 
touching in the resemblance they 
bore to each other. ‘‘ No; I have 


come to save you. What is his 
name ?”’ he questioned. 
‘*Eberhardt. Oh, Leo! you re- 


member him?”’ 

‘‘Is that your name?” The 
flashing angry eyes of the younger 
man sought and met those resolute 
dark ones. 
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«*No.” 

The answer came sharp and 
stern; the girl trembled as she 
heard it, and crept closer to her 
brother, her hold on his hand 
tightened. 

‘‘You hear, Leigh?’’ he said. 
‘You are not ashamed,”’ his 
young passionate voice ringing 
through the silent room, ‘‘to take 


- advantage of a poverty-stricken, 


helpless old man, and a young 
defenceless girl. You have hid- 
den yourself successfully all these 
years, but I have found you at 
last. You are Sigismund Wes- 
tenholz.’’ 

‘‘Sigismund Westenholz,’’ the 
man replied, and still his resolute 
eyes faced boldly his young accuser, 
‘is dead.”’ 

‘*Not dead,’’ the other retorted 
hotly, ‘‘but dishonoured — dis- 
graced !”’ 

‘*Leo,”’ pleaded Leigh, as at the 
words Eberhardt rose. He did 
not, however, move a step nearer, 
did not even drop the pen that he 
still held. But Leigh’s soft voice 
was drowned in Leonard’s fiery 
tones. 

‘Do you know him now, Leigh? 
See him, recognise him, for whom 
he is, Rudolf’s murderer — and 
your husband! All these years 
to have sought him, and to find 
him thus!—now, when it is you 
who have tied my hands.” 

With a low cry, Leigh shrank 
away from his side. Her eyes 
turned to Eberhardt; it was to 
him she spoke—to him who still 
stood silent. 

‘You deceived me!”’ she cried, 
It was all she said, but her words 
brought a fierce, quick answer. 

‘* You cannot feel it more than 
I do.” 

It was no repudiation, it was 
acceptance. 

To Leigh, it felt as if the place 
of life were falling about her. No 
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words were possible; indeed there 
was nothing to say in face of such 
direful disaster. 

From both these men also seemed 
now equally separated. Was this 
passionate man, flaming out in 
righteous indignation, the dear 
brother whose life she had shared 
so long? Was this other he who 
had first blighted their home life, 
and whose image had been the 
shadow on theirhome? ‘‘Rudolf’s 
murderer !’’—the words were ring- 
ing in her ears. 

‘‘Say something in answer,” 
Leonard cried; ‘‘with your own 
mouth condemn yourself. Let the 
girl you have deceived understand 
it. Own that you lied to her— 
married her on false pretences.’’ 

‘* Silence’’-—a desparing voice 
followed the other’s rapid speech— 
‘¢is as condemning as words.’’ The 
quiet tones broke the other’s quick 
torrent. 

‘You have hidden yourself all 
these years,’’ ignoring his words ; 
** you married under a false name ; 
you were anxious the world should 
forget Sigismund Westenholz.”’ 

**A useless wish, even if pos- 
sible, It needed no one outside 
one’s self to remind one that Sigis- 
mund Westenholz was still alive, 
all these years.’’ 

** Ten years,’’ interrupted Leon- 
ard, passionately. ‘‘ Do you think 
we have forgotten? He who was 
brother to us, in all but name; and 
now—it is too hard. You have 
taken them both from me—first 
the brother, and now the sister.” 

‘*T deny nothing—say, do what 


you will. The right is on your 
side.”’ 
‘‘So easy to say when you are 


safely sheltered behind ten years 
of silence, which have given you 
in addition the means of working 
us this further evil.” 

£‘I do not accept the shelter. 
Your sister married me, as you 
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say, to please her father, who 
feared to leave her alone in the 
world; but she married me in 
ignorance, under a false name. 
Such a marriage, one would think, 
could be easily set aside. I do 
not press my claims. She is free, 
—as free as if you had come in time 
to save her. Take her away with 
you, and I swear that she shall 
never hear of me again.” 

It was faint reparation Leonard 
in his hot passion felt, but it was 
all he had to offer. He took a 
few steps nearer to him, until only 
the narrow width of the writing- 
table divided them, and the lamp 
showed the two faces clearly and 
distinctly to the watching woman. 

‘Tt was not,’’ he cried, ‘‘to 
leave you in peace, that I have 
sought you all these years,—it was 
to avenge the death of the man 
who was my dearest friend. It 
was a cruel death—you know it. 
You knew that the chances were 
all in your favour.” 

‘*T did not know it at the time,”’ 
the other answered. 

‘Others thought differently,” 
Leonard said, significantly. ‘‘ But 
I would have risked the same fate 
that he found ; I should not have 
feared it any more than he did, 
only—I cannot fight Leigh’s hus- 
band, even though he is her hus- 
band. only in name.”’ 

Leigh was standing beside him 
now, a white, terrified woman be- 
tween these two men,—the one so 
strange and terrifying in his pas- 
sion, the other sostill and calm, and 
yet with something in the stillness 
more alarming than the other’s 
wrath. 

‘*No,”” he went on, ‘‘I accept 
what I feel to be the failure of 
my life, foiled through some luck 
which has once again stood you 
in good stead. Ten years thrown 
away.” 2 


‘‘T was your age.’’ There was 
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something pathetic in the words, 
emphasised as they were by the 
strong-lined face, the dark gloomy 
eyes, that looked at the young pas- 
sionate boy opposite ; but it may 
be doubted if in either of the two 
young hearts the pathos found any 
reflection. 

‘*T accept the inevitable,’’ Leon- 
ard went on, unheeding the inter- 
ruption. ‘‘Leigh and I will go 
away, and strive to forget you, 
and the cruel harm you have done 
us.”’ 

He took the girl’s hand in his, 
and drew her nearer to him, and 
it seemed as if she clung closer to 
him, seeking protection from all 
this new fierce trouble. She rested 
her cheek against his arm, touch- 
ing his hand with a little caress- 
ing gesture,—almost, it was, as if 
she were about to go away with 
him, out into the wide world, all 
unknowing and unquestioning as 
to what lay on the other side of 
this room, when of a sudden Eber- 
hardt’s voice was heard again. 

‘She is free to do as she wills, 
—the choice lies with her,—to go 
with you, or to stay with me.” 

Something in the voice recalled 
to her memory the new life that 
so short a time back had opened 
before ther, something in its tones 
made her turn her head, and look 
at him who had spoken. Her 
hand dropped from Leonard’s arm, 
and she stood irresolutely between 
them. 

‘“«Choose,’’ Leonard said. ‘I 
can do but little for you,—anyway 
it seems to me your life is spoilt. 
But with me, you know my love, 
—it is tried and proved. I will do 
what I can to make you happy.” 

The tears fell down her cheeks 
at the words; she faltered out 
something of which the only clear 
words were; ‘*Ah, Leo, with you, 
whatever happened, I should be 
happy,—you know it,’’ and at the 
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words Eberhardt turned his head, 
and, drawing aside the curtain, 
looked out into the night. 

A second later a light hand was 
laid on his shoulder. If he felt 
the touch, he gave but small sign 
that it was so. He did not turn 
his head, took no part in the pas- 
sionate tender talk between the 
brother and sister. It was his 
silence and abandonment that had 
set the seal on Leigh’s decision. 
Almost unconsciously she had de- 
cided, letting her hand rest on his 
shoulder with a momentary desire 
to comfort one who was so terribly 
inthe wrong. And to her he had 
been kind; through the tumult 
and pain of her brother’s words, 
that thought would again find its 


way. 

All alone he stood against the 
world; for the moment desire to 
stand by his side obliterated the 
realisation of what such a position 
would cost her. But now she 
knew, with Leonard’s arms round 
her, Leonard’s kisses on her cheeks, 
bidding her farewell, striving to 
speak gently and fairly. 

‘‘T do not blame you, little one. 
You were helpless, and alone, and 
deceived, and I cannot decide for 
you now; but if you wish for me 
at any moment, if you are un- 
happy, do not hide it from me,— 
send for me. Oh, it has been a 
cruel fate! But I was away. I 
have travelled night and day since 
I got your telegram, but too late 
—too late! Well, I am going; I 
do not choose to stay here. Good- 
bye, Leigh. Nothing—no one— 
shall come between us.’’ He 
kissed her again, and turned with 
quick, uneven footsteps away ; but 
at the door he paused once more 
to look back and cry—‘‘ Leigh, do 
you hesitate? Come to me.’ 

But she only shook her head— 
her tears would not let her speak ; 
and with those last words, that 
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last look of love and sorrow, the 
door closed between them. 

Left alone in the silence that 
succeeded the young, denouncing 
voice, it seemed as if in a moment 
the passionate spirit had passed 
into her own heart—as if only 
now, when her choice was made, 
and she stood facing what she had 
done, did she realise the impossi- 
bility of her position, 

The momentary pity had passed ; 
it was as if Leonard’s spirit had 
passed into Leigh’s soft dark eyes, 
when at length Eberhardt turned 
and faced her. 

‘*Why did you stay?” he asked. 
His voice was unsteady, the hand 
resting on the table trembled a 
little; but by Leigh both signs 
passed unobserved. 

‘‘Why,”’ she cried, ‘‘what was 
I to do? You knew my position. 
Do you think it would be an easy 
matter for my brother to provide 
a home for me? I do not wish to 
spoil his life as well as my own.” 

There were no tears in the eyes’ 
that met his now— it was as if a 
flame of fire had dried them; no 
tremble in the clear voice. Almost 
it seemed as if, after that parting, 
the curtain had fallen behind the 
soft-eyed girl, and that it was pas- 
sionate young Leonard Curwen who 
had remained. 

‘« Deceived and broken-heart 
every other thought or memory 
was summed up for her in those 
words, and the powerlessness she 
felt but served to augment the 
bitterness of her soul. She had 
not expected much ; she had striven 
to please her father—had done 
what he had wished, trusting only, 
in her foolish, confiding youth, to 
the honour of this man—and he 
was unworthy of her trust; had 
with his own lips acknowledged 
that it was so. She was helpless 
and alone; there was no one to 
whom to appeal, and it was as 
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if the knowledge of the weak- 
ness of her position roused a de- 
spairing, feverish strength which 
sought relief in words. But fora 
moment after she had spoken, they 
were both silent, both standing 
nearly the width of the room be- 
tween them, and how much besides 
of separation that no space could 
define: she with head half turned 
towards the door, as if there were 
yet a shadowy dream of escape, 
her face whiter than before, her 
eyes dark-circled and tragic in 
their despair; he, haggard and 
worn, with some faint, unaccus- 
tomed pleading in the gloomy eyes. 

To him she appeared like some 
beautiful wild animal realising the 
sense’ of capture; and, if it were 
so, in him she only saw a cruel 
captor, who, not trusting to his 
strength alone, had used unfair 
strategy. 

It was the woman who at length 
_ broke the silence. Her taunting 
.,.words brought no response; and 
“she had now passed beyond the 
stage wherein to recognise that 
words are futile, is cause suffi- 
cient for withholding them. 

‘You say nothing—can say 
nothing! Well,’ with sudden at- 
tempt at calmness, clasping her 
hands together and facing him 
once more, ‘‘tell me the story. 
Let me hear it from your point 
of view. What did you fight 
about ?”’ 

** You do not know ?”’ 

‘I know nothing,” with swift 
passion. ‘‘I have been kept in 
ignorance all my life; but my 
eyes,’’ with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ have 
been opened at last.’’ 

‘*We fought about a certain 
Eleanor von Cortlandt,’’ with stern 
brevity. ‘‘She——’”’ 

‘« It was about a woman,”’ Leigh’s 
voice broke in, with curious breath- 
lessness. ‘‘ You loved her?” 


**T loved her,”’ he acquiesced. 
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She laughed a little, harsh, dis- 
cordant laugh. 

‘¢ And she?” 

‘*We both flattered ourselves 
that her smiles were ours alone. 
It appeared afterwards we were 
both mistaken.” 

‘*Why?’’ Despite herself, there 
was eagerness in the question. 

‘**It was a sort of proof that she 
refused my love when I offered it 
to her.” 

‘¢ You were Acs murderer !”’ 

The words came swiftly, as if 
unpremeditatedly ; but she lifted 
her eyes defiantly, as if to stand 
by them—even if they had escaped 
her unawares. 

‘*You only see me in that ter- 
rible light ?”’ 

“¢ Only.” 

‘¢ You are a hard judge,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘*Do you not believe in 
expiation?’”’ 

‘¢Expiation with you,’”’ she re- 
torted quickly, ‘‘meant refuge 
from the world’s blame—bitter- 
ness at the loss of the woman 
you loved.” 

Viewed from her point of view, 
it was such a natural summing up. 

‘*Is she alive?’’ pursuing her 
questions in quick, hard tones. 

“Te.” 

It seemed as if with each word 
he was putting himself further in 
the wrong, and yet the facts might 
have been twisted into another 
direction, he felt, if only. But 
under the circumstances such was 
not likely to be the case. 

Burning as she was with a sense 
of her wrongs, her heart still aching 
over the sorrow that had left her 
desolate in the world, it was little 
wonder that Leigh saw everything 
in harsh outline, with no softening, 
intervening veil. 

She waited a second after that 
brief answer to her question, and 
then, half turning away— 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,” 
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she said. ‘‘ Whether you have 
told me the truth or not, how am 
I to know? There may’ be more, 
which I shall learn some day. 
When it comes, I shall at least be 
better prepared than I was this 
evening.” 

He said something—some quick 


words passed his lips. Of that’ 


she was assured; and she half 
essayed, through the gathering 
numbness that was creeping over 
her, to hear what they were. But 
though he spoke, he did not move 
—only wavered a little, as if he 
were growing a shadowy outline, 
instead of the distinct reality he 
had been for so long against the 
dull, crimson background. Or was 
it she herself that was unsteadily 
striving to push aside the heavy 
curtain that hung over the door? 
But it must be done, though she 
was not very strong; she could 
not remain here. Escape, that was 
hat she must do; and this was the 
way. In here it was a prison—a 
suffocating prison ; and she pressed 
her hand to her throat, leaning for 
amoment against the door to re- 
cover breath. Here was no place 
for her. In here she had listened 
to all that story which necessitated 
her departure. What was the 
story? Something about Eleanor 
—what was the name? He loved 
her. Yes, that was it. Recalling 
all her energies, which seemed slip- 
ping away from her, she grasped 
the curtain more firmly with one 
hand, but it was a faint grasp. 
She felt it slipping away from her, 
a darkness growing between her 
and the firelight, then a moment- 
ary terror, which found utterance 
in one sharp cry-—‘ Eberha-dt!”’ 
But before he could answer it, or 
reach her side, she was lying white 
and still on the threshold. 


When next realities and dreams 
stood out sharply dissevered from 
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one another, she was lying in bed, 
the cold wintry sun streaming into 
the room. Fora moment all this 
previous horror was part of the 
shifting feverish visions that had 
haunted her during the night, and 
she was opening glad girlish eyes 
in the small room at Madame 
Hartmann’s boarding-house, where 
so much of her life had been 
passed. 

But a minute later, when she 
lifted herself on her elbow, the 
sight of the strange room brought 
memory back ; and, as she moved 
the curtain was pushed aside, and 
a woman appeared by her bed, at 
the sight of whom all that had been 
momentarily indistinct came back. 

This calm, quiet woman had 
leant over her, her face moved 
with anxiety, when she had first 
opened her eyes after that vain 
effort to escape; this woman’s 
gentle hands had helped her later 
into bed, and had brought her 
some refreshing drink, after taking 
which she had sunk into that 
troubled sleep which had _ yet 
brought half forgetfulness ; and it 
seemed as if, while she was tossing 
feverishly about during the past 
hours, now and again the same kind 
hands had smoothed her pillow, the 
same gentle eyes looked at her. 

‘« Were you here all the time ?’”’ 
she asked, realising this fact. 

‘*sMadame is awake,’’ the wo- 
man said. ‘I will get you some 
coffee ; it will refresh you.” 

‘*No.”’ Leigh turned quickly, 
catching at the woman’s hands. 
‘¢ No, don’t leave me.”’ 

‘I will ring for it,’ she an- 
swered, soothingly, and as she 
spoke, she pushed back the thick 
dark hair. ‘*No, I will not leave 
you; I am here to take care of 
you.”’ 

The frightened look faded out 
of the girl’s eyes. Perhaps the 
elder woman understood what she 
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feared: she said nothing, but she, 


sighed as she walked across the 
room, and opened the door to give 
the order. When it had been 
attended to, and Leigh had drunk 
the coffee, she rose once more from 
her seat by the bed, and putting 
an envelope down by her, ‘‘ There 
is a letter for Madame,”’ she said ; 
*¢T will wait while she reads it— 
there may be an answer.”’ 

There was no doubt who it was 
from, though she had only seen the 
writing once on that previous 
scrap of paper which she had 
received. Was it only last night ? 
She knew it at once: her breath 
came quickly at the sight, her 
cheeks grew whiter still, but she 
opened it and read it. 

It was not very long, and so 
clear that, weak and bewildered 
as she was, its meaning reached 
her at once. There was no formal 
beginning,— in that it resembled its 
predecessor, but there the resem- 
blance ceased. 


‘« Margaret tells me you have 
had a bad night, so perhaps you 
will not feel well enough for a 
journey to-day. But if you are 
inclined to start, I have made 
arrangements for you to go to my 
sister, where I think and hope 
you will be happier. You are too 
young to let a sorrow, however 
crushing, spoil your life. Put it 
aside, and forget as much as pos- 
sible; or, if that is denied you, do 
not at least refuse yourself the 
chance of so doing. Rest assured 
of this, at least, that everything 
that can be done to make your 
future easy, will be done. Mar- 


garet will remain with you, and 
arrange your journey just how 
and when you feel inclined. She 
comes from Arnheim, and can tell 
you anything you wish to know.” 
And then, abruptly, as in that 
other letter, his signature; and as 
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in that, only the name by which 
she had learnt to know him— 
‘¢ EBERHARDT.”’ 


Under ft a few more words, 
written as if something had 
prompted them,—some personal 
feeling which had been carefully 
suppressed in the letter itself. 

‘If you should ever wish me to 
do anything for you, or even to 
see me, I shall be here; or if I 
should leave, my sister will always 
know where I am to be found.” 

When she had read it, she 
folded it absently, unheeding of 
the anxious eyes that followed her 
movements. But at length she 
spoke, turning her head to ask 
gently, ‘‘ You are Margaret ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘«T am glad,”’ the girl said softly, 
touching the elder woman’s hand. 
‘¢ You look so kind and good, I am 
glad you will be with me.” 

‘*And you wish to go?” she 
questioned, tentatively. 

‘¢ Yes,—oh yes! When ? That is 
what we must think of. I cannot 
breathe here—it suffocates me. 
But you are tired; you shall,” 
grudgingly, ‘‘ have one night’s rest, 
and then se 

‘«There is no reason why we 
should not start to-day, if that is 
the only reason;’’ but there was 
a little disappointed sigh as she 
added, ‘‘ There is no answer? ”’ 

‘«No, no ;”’ said the girl, quickly ; 
‘¢ you sit down and tell me how 
we are to go, and when—when?” 

‘« You are so impatient.” 

*¢ Yes ; I will tell you why.” 

She drew the elder woman 
nearer, and lowered her voice. ‘‘I 
thought — all night it haunted 
me—that he would keep me here.” 

‘¢ And you are so anxious to go?” 

The girl only nodded, and turned 
impatiently to the consideration 
of the journey, and what it in- 
volved. 
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It mattered little to her where 
she was going, or into what dim, 
unknown future. To escape from 
the neighbourhood of him who had 
wrought the wrong, to go away, 
was her only thought, into some 
new future which should contain 
some as yet unknown water of 
forgetfulness, in the drinking of 
which she would become Leigh 
Curwen once more, and that was 
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what this journey seemed to offer. 
She was too young to have learnt 
that there are no spaces so wide 
that, hastening across them, we 
can congratulate ourselves that 
we have outstripped what we are 
flying from: small wonder was it, 
then, that her only wish and hope 
was to begin the journey which 
was to obliterate the past. 


CHAPTER III. 


«Since, if you stood by my side to-day, 
Only our hands could meet, 
What matter if half the weary world 
Lies out between our feet ? ”” 


Time, after all, if it does not 
change us, does not convert us 
into somet@ing absolutely differ- 
ent, or even offer an asylum from 
the past, still always effects some- 
thing. To weak human nature it 
suffices to move out of the imme- 
diate shadow to find that the 
point of view has altered. It is 
almost impossible to look at any- 
thing in exactly the same light 
to-day and six months hence; and 
though the facts may not have 
changed in any perceptible degree, 
the burden, from merely being 
viewed from another point, has 
shifted, and the sufferer is eased. 

Nothing had altered. Eber- 
hardt was Sigismund Westenholz, 
whose personality had been the 
pain of her youth; the gold cir- 
clet on her finger spoke always 
of the bond, that at least nom- 
inally linked her to him, making 
his name hers. There was still all 
that bitter memory of deceit and 
cruelty that had placed her in his 
power, separating her by mere force 
of circumstances from the brother 
she loved ; and yet, as she went 
over it to-night, under the starlight, 
the story did not read itself exact- 
ly the same as when she had first 
heard it. Perhaps the soft balmy 





night air had something to do with 
it ; perhaps, all unconsciously, heal- 
ing had been stealing over her in 
these many months in which so 
little had arisen to remind her of 
the wound. At first it had seemed 
as if she could never forget, but 
little by little the cloud had lifted, 
until sometimes now the more diffi- 
cult thing was to remember that 
she was living in its shadow. 

To-night, however, it was creep- 
ing over her, faint, ill-defined, but 
yet she was aware of something 
that precluded the calm in which 
she essayed to live, and made her 
restless and ill at ease. 

These past weeks had been so 
quiet and peaceful ; she had grown 
to feel at home under this roof 
which had received her, in the 
gentle companionship of the kind 
woman with whom she lived, 
whom she had learnt to know as 
Madame Esler, and whom she had 
never learnt to associate with that 
closed page of her story. 

When she had left yonder, as 
she vaguely denominated the valley 
over which the ruins of Castle 
Breitstein gloomed, she had had 
no plans, no intentions for the 
future. 

To get away from the castle and 
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its influences was the immediate 
longing ; and, that accomplished, 
she had accepted the new life that 
seemed to have opened out to re- 
ceive her, in the spirit that it was 
a home which was to be hers for 
ever. And nothing had happened 
different to-day from any other 
day, or such a slight thing that it 
was scarcely worth making an addi- 
tion of to the ordinary day’s ordi- 
nary events. 

All this long, hot summer day 
had passed without a disturbing 
thought to ruffle its serene surface. 

The young gladness, which at 
one time had apparently been ban- 
ished for ever, had seemed beckon- 
ing her back into youth, reminding 
her that she was but a girl after 
all, and a girl whose whole life had 
been overshadowed. 

But the sunshine had stolen 
about her to-day, and a reflection 
of it had warmed her heart also, 
and she had sung little snatches 
of half-forgotten songs as she wan- 
dered about the lovely garden in 
the early morning gathering roses ; 
and the sound had gladdened the 
ears of the elder woman, and she 
had risen and pushed aside the 
curtains to catch a glimpse of Leigh 
in the morning sunshine, and tears 
had stolen into her kind eyes— 
tears of thankfulness at the soft 
outlines that were bringing back 
youth to the face, to the delicate 
colour that was finding its unac- 
customed way under the dark eyes. 
Madame Esler uttered a word of 
thankfulness as she noted this, and 
remembered the girl who had ap- 
pealed to all the undemanded 
motherliness with which her heart 
overflowed, on that past winter 
night; but when, a minute later, 
she returned to her unfinished 


letter, she sighed as she took up 
her pen. 

‘¢ You ask me,’’ she wrote, ‘“‘ if 
she has spoken of the past? No; 
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no word of reference to it has: 
crossed her lips. And I obey you. 

I have said nothing to her, though 

sometimes it would ease my heart 

to do so.”’ 

Here Leigh had entered—still 
singing her little song, still with 
the soft colour on her cheeks—to 
arrange her flowers, and Madame 
had turned from her letter to listen 
to the girl’s. talk. 

They lived a quiet life, these 
two women, in the old-fashioned 
house, with its lovely gardens and 
quaint clipped hedges, amongst 
which Leigh loved to wander. A 
quiet life, with few neighbours— 
for they were many miles from 
the little town—but yet not lone- 
ly. And to all alike—to every 
one who broke the monotony 
of their daily life—Madame Esler 
introduced the girl who had come 
to live with her as ‘* Madame 
Westenholz,”’ otherwise it would 
have been hard sometimes to re- 
alise the past was not a dream. 
Sometimes a question would fol- 
low, and Madame Esler would 
further add, ‘‘ She is a young re- 
lation ;’’ but Leigh herself heeded 
little the questions or explana- 
tions. She was content to drift 
and to forget—if it were possible. 
But this afternoon, when, the long 
hot day over, she had been going 
up-stairs to dress for dinner, 4 
little thing had disturbed her. 
Lying on the table, she had seen, 
as she passed through the hall, a 
letter, and, almost unconsciously, 
she had read the address—‘‘ Eber- 
hardt, Post-office, Breitstein.’’ 

The once familiar name, so long 
unheard, stirred a quick tide of 
emotion which brought a wave of 
colour‘ to her cheeks; and she 
paused, leaning against the ban- 
ister for a moment, unable to take 
her eyes from the words. 

But only for a moment,—then 
she pursued her way upwards; 
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but the memories that had rushed 
back at that unexpected lifting of 
the curtain which kept them out 
of sight, would net be banished 
all at once. ‘‘Eberhardt!’’ The 
name stood out before her—not 
the new name which was associ- 
ated with such bitterness, but the 
old familiar name at which she 
had shuddered as a child, and 
which later on With a move- 
ment in which there was a little 
impatience, she hastened her steps 
and pushed open the door of her 
room. 

It was a room that had charmed 
her from the first. It was not 
large or imposing—indeed, in com- 
parison with the other unused 
apartments in the house it was 
small; but there was something 
peculiarly pleasing about the some- 
what sombre style of furniture, 
which was dark and faded, as if it 
had worn out under the influence of 
human presence,—not stood apart 
and covered up, as was the case 
with most of the other rooms into 
which she had strayed. Here 
everything was homely and com- 
fortable, as if for use; and if the 
style were sober, that was counter- 
acted by the lovely view across 
the gardens and the park, to the 
distant shining river. Opening 
out of the bedroom, and divided 
from it only by a curtain, was 
another room that served as bou- 
doir. It contained little but a 
heavy writing-table and two or 
three pictures; — pictures of faces 
or figures, of a type that suited the 
serious character of its arrange- 
ments, but which yet were oddly 
at variance with the usual char- 
acter of boudoir decoration. One 
especially attracted Leigh’s atten- 
tion every time she entered the 
room. It was called ‘‘ The Vow,”’ 
and there was little in the picture 
except the one man’s figure—tall, 
upright, alert, standing in a silent, 
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empty street, on which the moon- 
light shone grey and ghostly. Fac- 
ing her, he stood, an unsheathed 
sword in his hand, his dark eyes, 
under their straight black brows, 
looking into hers. Something in 
their expression would now and 
then reach her heart as she paused 
in the doorway before entering in ; 
or as she sat reading or working 
at the table, she would lift her 
eyes to those above her, and won- 
der what it meant. What was he 
vowing there alone in the moon- 
light? What had prompted that 
sudden movement? Love, hate, 
good, evil — what was it? What 
had the painter meant by it? 
Once she had asked Madame Esler, 
but she had only told her that it 
had been bought out of the Salon 
years ago by one of the house; 
that the story, if there were a 
story, she had never heard — 
‘‘though it tells one of itself,” 
she added, ‘‘and that should: suf- 
fice, even if it be a different one 
from the one the painter had in 
view.” 

But to Leigh the vagueness dis- 
satisfied: she would have preferred 
it rounded off into something defi- 
nite, and often she would specu- 
late and make out a story for 
herself. 


She had banished as soon as pos- 
sible the momentary glimpse of 
the letter that had disturbed her, 
though, passing down to dinner, 
almost involuntarily her eyes had 
strayed to where it had been, 
but it had disappeared. Of course 
the post went out at this time, 
but now and again she found 
her thoughts following it on its 
outward journey. And now, now 
that the evening was over, and 
she stood alone in her room, the 
memory. of it came back.. She 
had dismissed old Margaret, but 
she had not got into bed. No; it 
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was such a lovely warm night. 
She was not sleepy,—she would 
sit up a little longer. But when 
Margaret had brushed out the soft 
dark hair, and wished her good 
night, she did not continue the 
book she had been reading, but, 
pushing wider open the window, 
leaning her elbows on the sili, she 
looked forth into the night. Such 
glorious starlight, with a slender 
crescent moon, — its quiet and 
beauty seemed to belong to an- 
other world. And, as she leant 
thus, there stole once more into 
her thoughts the memory of that 
letter. She did not wish to think 
of it, but there seemed no possi- 
bility of escape. 

‘*What had it contained? She 
had but mentioned, of course,— 
and how?” 

The past, which she had so 
nearly escaped, was clutching at 
her again, and showing how much 


a part of the present it still was. 
For the first time for long weeks 
that desolate room in Breitstein 
stood out before her, a vague, dim 


background for the one erect 
figure standing so strong and dis- 
tinct. The silence with which 
those passionate reproaches had 
been met seemed closing round 
her again; the eyes, so stern and 
gloomy, were looking into hers. 
She made a little impatient move- 
ment, but thought was not to be 
banished by that; something still 
held her enchained there, whilst 
that terrible scene’ re-enacted it- 
self, and, as if held by something 
stronger than her own will, she 
remained on, albeit half unwill- 
ingly. 

But at length past and present 
grew entangled, some thought sud- 
denly flying across the vague dark- 
ness seeming to serve as a revela- 
tion. She lifted her head, which 
had drooped on to her folded arms, 
and said, ‘“‘I am sleepy—dream- 
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ing,’ and yet all the time was 
aware that the dream was truth. 
With a few hasty steps she crossed 
to where the open door revealed 
the light still burning in the inner 
room, but on the threshold paused, 
—it was an almost unconscious 
habit,—and met the eyes of the 
picture looking down upon her: 
the familiar picture — the _ tall 
figure in its rich dark dress, the 
moonlight shining weirdly down 
on the silent street and on the 
uplifted sword. 

Was she dreaming still ? 

Clasping her hands, shrinking 
back as if the pictured figure had 
come to life, she stood in the door- 
way, recognising in a moment's 
flash that these were the same 
eyes of which she had been think- 
ing—the eyes that had looked into 
hers in the dreary room. at Breit- 
stein. And with that flash, in a 
moment, yet more seemed to be 
revealed. This had been Azs room; 
all these surroundings had been 
his. Here he had worked, and 
read, “and lived; from here he had 
gone forth to that life that she 
had known. All at once the place 
seemed alive with his presence; 
influences were all about _ her, 
voices which spoke of what he 
had dreamed and done between 
these four narrow walls. The 
curtain that hid the past was torn 
down, and in the quiet and still- 
ness it was as if he were there, 
a shadow amidst these shadows. 
She felt her heart-beats quicken, 
and she was trembling so that she 
could scarcely stand; but with 
hands clasped she stood still, under 
a spell, in which to move or speak 
were alike impossible. 

She would have shaken it off if 
she could, but that seemed as im- 
possible as when she had striven 
to escape his actual presence be- 
fore. He had helped her then, she 
found herself acknowledging, but 
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now he was avenged; this strange 
influence which held her here— 
this influence which spoke to her 
from the pictures on the walls, and 
the books whose titles had sufficed, 
and which she had left undis- 
turbed and unread—was stronger 
than she was capable of resisting, 
and she shrank from it, as if in 
terror. She still stood facing the 
picture, whose strange resemblance 
seemed to increase with every mo- 
ment, feeling imprisoned by the 
knowledge that had thus suddenly 
come to her, when swiftly, as it 
had come, the terror died away. 
It was as if a soft touch stilled the 
quickened pulses; the loud beat- 
ing of her heart grew quieter; the 
dark eyes into which she looked 
seemed to express their meaning. 

‘‘Why should you fear? Why 
are you afraid of me? Have I not 
promised ,’’—and the uplifted sword, 
on which the ghostly light gleamed, 
seemed recording the vow in the 
sight of heaven. 

The spell was loosed, the terror 
that had possessed her vanished 
away. Witha sigh that might have 
been relief she turned away, taking 
up the candle which burned on the 
table, and recrossed the curtained 
threshold into the other room. 
Here there were fewer ghosts, 
surely nothing to alarm her here, 
—only the one fact that his pre- 
sence had once been the life of 
these rooms, that it was in his 
footsteps she was following, that 
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she was living amid the surround- 
ings from which he had so long 
been exiled. 

Standing for a moment with 
the thought—it was almost a sad 
one—flooding her, she lifted the 
light and looked around. ’ 

So little here but the dull, old- 
fashioned furniture, and the one 
dark, eager boy’s face over the 
chimney-piece. Just the head of 
a dark-haired lad, with the eager 
light of youth in his eyes,—she 
had often looked at it with plea- 
sure, it was so full of life and 
hope; but to-night, when her eyes 
were turning to the accustomed 
spot, she blew out the candle be- 
fore they reached it. It told 
another story now,—she did not 
wish to see it. It bore no glad 
prophetic promise of a full life 
into which that had blossomed, 
but instead spoke of failure and 
disappointment, bitterness and sol- 
itude. ‘To any one who had cared 
for the boy, how terrible the know- 
ledge of what the future held, into 
which those eager eyes had looked ! 
To any one who cared for the man, 
how terrible the knowledge of the 
possibilities of his boyhood ! 

Something so like a. sob escaped 
her, that it startled and aroused 
her to the consciousness of the 
fact that she was still standing 
in the dark, the soft summer 
wind blowing in through the open 
window, through which were vis- 
ible the distant shining stars. 


IV. 


“It is a law that resistance must be equal to force.’’ 


Perhaps her unusual vigils made 
her over-sleep herself, but it was 
late when Leigh made her appear- 
ance next morning, and there was 


about her manner, 
look, to which 
had grown un- 


something 
some languid 
Madame _ Esler 


accustomed, which made her ask 
if she had slept badly. 

‘*Not very well,’’ the girl 
allowed ; and, not giving time for 
any comment,—‘‘ Madame,”’ she 
said, more as if making a state- 
ment than asking a question, 
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‘‘that room was your brother’s, 
was it not?”’ 

She lifted her eyes steadily as 
she spoke, but the lashes fell 
before the answer came. 

‘*Yes, it was Sigismund’s,”’ 
Madame said, quietly, ‘In many 
ways it is one of the pleasantest 
rooms in the house, though it is 
not large; but if you take a fancy 
to another, you know you have 
only to tell me.” 

For half a second the girl hesi- 
tated, and then, ‘‘No, no,”’ she 
said, quickly, ‘‘I do not want to 
change—I have been there so 
long.’’ She paused, and then be- 
ginning a fresh sentence: ‘The 
face in the picture is rather like 
him.” 

‘*He sat for it,’’ Madame re- 
plied, ‘‘ when he was a young man ; 
it was painted by a friend of his.” 

She waited also, having spoken, 
as if hoping or expecting something 
further; but when the girl next 
spoke she had drifted into another 
subject, and the former one was 
not referred to again. 

And there was something else 
impending, which in their quiet 
lives was important, at least to 
Madame,—a visit. And it was so 
seldom that she left home that 
the very idea was slightly agitat- 
ing ; and in addition, to leave Leigh 
alone, though it was only for a 
couple of days, was an extra 
source of disturbance. 

But Leigh, learning it was an 
old friend to whom this annual 
pilgrimage was to be made, would 
not hear of its being postponed ; 
she declared herself quite able to 
amuse herself during the two days’ 
solitude. 

‘«Shall I ask some one to stay 
with you?’’ Madame had _sug- 
gested. ‘‘There is Emilie Sybel 


would gladly come, I have no 
doubt—or would you rather go 
to her?’’ 
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Leigh, however, refused either 
alternative. 

‘‘IT shall be very happy alone, 
dear Madame—do not think of 
me: I shall garden till you re- 


turn.”” She was an indefatigable 
gardener. ‘‘I should be really 
unhappy,’’ as Madame still hesi- 


tated, ‘‘if you let my presence 
interfere with your plans.” 

Thus it was decided :, but though 
the journey, which was only a long 
drive, was often spoken of, and 
all the particulars discussed, it was 
only on this very day, when the 
departure was so imminent, that 
Leigh recognised her ignorance of 
Madame’s destination. And thus 
thinking, ‘‘ What is the name of 
the lady with whom you are going 
to stay P’’ she asked. 

There was scarcely any percep- 
tible hesitation before Madam 
Esler answered in her quiet tones, 
‘¢ Von Cortlandt.”’ 

‘¢Cortlandt?’’ Leigh repeated, 
with a quick catching of her 
breath, a sudden step nearer to 
Madame. 

‘¢ Madame von Cortlandt,’’ Ma- 
dame repeated. ‘‘She is an old 
friend of mine.’’ 

‘*Her daughter 
Leigh, impetuously. 

‘¢ Her daughter,’’ Madame Esler 
interposed, ‘‘was once engaged to 
my brother.’’ 

There was a pause, the two 
women looking at one another— 
the one who had faced and borne 
sorrow until it was conquered, 
only the dark hair so early whit- 
ened telling what the battle had 
cost; the other, striving in her 
ignorant rebellious youth to escape 
from it, to deny its power. There 
was a moment whilst Leigh fought 
with the flood of recollection that 
overwhelmed her, a moment whilst 
some passionate outbreak seemed 
imminent, but under those eye 
that met hers it seemed to die 
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away; her voice, though it trem- 
bled, was struggling to be calm, 
as ‘*engaged,”’ she repeated, as if 
catching at the word. 

‘¢Emilie von Cortlandt was en- 
gaged to my brother for nearly a 
year, until 9 

‘‘T know,” the girl interrupted 
quickly, and the words checked 
anything further that Madame 
might have said. 

But afterwards, after she had 
driven away, with many tender 
injunctions to Leigh how to amuse 
herself and what to do, those 
words came back; and though she 
strove not to dwell upon them, 
they haunted her, as if they felt 
they ought to make themselves 
heard. 

But she paid little heed to 
them, at any rate during the hours 
of that hot summer’s day. Under 
the shelter of the trees, reading, 
idling with a little work, and, as 
it grew cooler, gardening, the day 
was after all not so long; but 
when, the solitary dinner over, and 
it grew too dark to read and was 
yet too light for candles, they came 
back to her. 

And with the wish to banish 
thought, and that a new occupa- 
tion would be means to that end, 
she decided this would be a good 
opportunity to write to her brother. 
And with this idea she went to 
her room. In the boudoir she had 
her own writing materials about 
her; and besides, within its nar- 
row limits she would be less con- 
scious of the solitude of which she 
was beginning to weary. 

But that haven safely reached, 
she did not, after all, hurry to set 
to work. 

She put on a soft white muslin 
dressing-gown ; but having made 
this preparatory change, something 
attracted her attention to the win- 
dow—the same window of the bed- 
room by which she had leaned and 
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dreamt the previous night ; and tu- 
night again the lovely soft summer 
evening had an attraction for her, 
and she lingered there whilst the 
dusk deepened and the trees below 
grew shadowy. She was roused at 
length by the sound of an opening 
door—roused sufficiently at least 
to recognise that she was wasting 
time ; that if she intended writing, 
it would be as well to begin. 

With soft, slow steps she turned 
away and lifted the curtain that 
hung between the two rooms; but 
having done so, for a moment every- 
thing reeled before her, whilst she 
stood instinctively clasping the 
curtain: then it fell heavily behind 
her as her hand lost its power, and 
she realised it was no creation of 
her brain that stood before her, but 
the man from whom she had parted 
on that long-past winter night. 

Under the picture he was stand- 
ing, looking up at it, a motionless 
figure ; but at the slight movement 
of the curtain, at the low startled 
cry that escaped her, he turned his 
head. 

If the expression of Azs face were 
hard to read, hers was not so; for 
‘¢ Do not be afraid,’’ were his first 
words—‘‘Why are you afraid?”’ 
correcting them. ‘I did not know 
you were here. I came to see my 
sister, and almost unconsciously 
made my way up here, to look at 
a room that has an interest for me.’’ 

Comment seemed _ impossible. 
She strove to say something in 
answer, but the sudden, unexpect- 
ed sight of him had paralysed her. 
Clasping her hands tightly, she 
struggled to regain calmness, but it 
was useless. ‘The laces of her gown 
were stirred by the pulsations of 
her heart ; her very lips were white 
as she stood shrinking closer to the 
curtain, as if meditating escape. 

‘¢ Believe me,’’ he said, ‘‘if I 
had known, I would not have run 
the risk of frightening you like 
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this,’”"—his quick glance taking in 
all the signs of occupation about 
—the flowers, and work, and open 
book. ‘‘I thought this wing was 
safe to be unoccupied, and fancied 
I would like to look at it before I 
left. It was a mistake, of course.”’ 

He paused again, but still she 
did not speak. But she was no 
longer looking at him with wide, 
open, terrified eyes; they had fal- 
len, the lashes resting a black sha- 
dow on her cheeks, and, so stand- 
ing, a few low words escaped her. 

**You have broken your pro- 
mise.’’ 

He heard them, low as they 
were; and— 

‘* Yes,” he said, leaning one hand 
on the small table between them, 
and there was a bitter ring in his 
voice, ‘I have. It was the only 
thing I could do for you—and I 
have not done it; but you need 
not fear. Though I have broken 
the letter, I shall not break the 
spirit. You are as safe, standing 
here, from a touch of mine, as if a 
world divided us.”’ 

He looked at her a moment 
longer. There was nothing to-day 
of that feverish passion that had 
given her such unwonted power 
when he had last seen her. That 
had died away, and she seemed 
helpless, merely with the instinct 
to shrink away from him. without 
the power. It touched him, and 
yet at the same time seemed to 
show more clearly than ever how 
far apart they stood. 

She herself at his words was 
conscious of an abatement of fear 
—of some influence of calm steal- 
ing over her, which even served 
to deprive him of the terror he 
had possessed for her. There was 
reliance still to be placed on his 
words, though he had proved false ; 
and yet 





‘*Leigh!’’ His voice saying her 
name, which she had never heard 
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him do yet, roused her, and “she 
lifted her eyes to become aware 
how dark it was growing—that, in 
the unlit room, his figure stood 
dark and indistinct amid the sur- 
rounding shadows. 

‘‘I think I must have wished 
to see you once more, though I 
was scarcely aware it was so; at 
any rate, I had something to say to 
you which I have never said yet.” 

‘¢ What is it?’’ she faltered. 

‘« That I love you.”’ 

The words, spoken so _ low, 
seemed yet to vibrate through the 
little room with the force of re- 
pressed energy. 

‘‘If I took advantage of your 
helplessness and _ loneliness, that 
was my excuse. You, poor child, 
you had no chance; _ but,’”— 
his voice falling, his passionate, 
gloomy eyes turned to hers,—‘‘ but, 
notwithstanding, I would have 
made you love me—if I had had a 
chance! But there was none,— 
fate was too strong for me.’’ He 
turned away to leave the room, 
but, as if with rapid change of in- 
tention, took two or three hasty 
steps till he stood by her side. 
‘You shall never see me again. 
It was unfair of me to come to-day, 
—another crime,’’ more bitterly, 
** to be laid hereafter to my charge. 
But as I have spoken, answer me. 
Tell me you belive me.”’ 

‘* Believe you ?’’ she cried, with 
sudden passionate energy. ‘‘ No! 
a thousand times, No! I do not 
pretend to understand you. I 
trusted you, and you deceived me. 
There is no place for me in your 
life.”’ 

The words, a cry of despair, 
thrilled through the small room,— 
words, to the one who spoke them 
and to the one who heard them, 
capable of such different interpre- 
tation. 

To the man they were the 
death-knell of his hopes—if he 
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had had any. The momentary 
unusual passion died out of voice 
and look; he turned away, taking 
a few steps before he spoke again. 

‘«You are right,” he said, slowly. 
“T have forfeited my chance. I 
will see my sister and tell her my 
plans. If you should ever want 
me,”’ lingering still, ‘‘ you can speak 
toher. Where shall I find her?” 

‘«She is away,’’ Leigh faltered. 

‘‘ Away!”’ he repeated, as if 
surprised. ‘Are you alone here? 
Do not fear,’ as he saw the 
answer in her eyes,—I am _ not 
going to stay. But tell me this, 
—I should like to hear it from 
yourself,—are you happy —con- 
tent—here ?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes, quite happy,” she an- 
swered, decidedly. ‘*I have been 
perfectly happy.”’ 

Her eyes met his almost as if 
she expected him to challenge her 
words, but he met them in silence, 
and it was after a pause he said, 
“Well, there is nothing more to 
say: I will go.’’ As he spoke he 
took down a book from the little 
shelves she had never touched, 
and opened it. ‘‘I came, I sup- 
pose, tosay ‘good-bye’ to Arnheim,”’ 
he said. ‘*I shall take this book, 
a favourite of my boyhood, away 
with me. Well,’ rousing himself, 
“that is all. He slipped the 
book into his pocket as he spoke, 
and laid his hand on the lock. 

‘<If I die,’’ he looked back and 
said abruptly, ‘‘ before I return to 
Europe, Arnheim is yours. I have 
arranged everything: it was about 
that I wished to speak to Marie, 
but your knowing it is the same 
thing.” 

‘** Does Arnheim belong to you ?”’ 

The surprise in her voice brought 
the colour into her cheeks. 

‘“To me,”’ he said, wonderingly ; 
“did you not know? Why, to 
whom did you think it belonged ?”’ 

‘«T did not think,”’ she faltered ; 
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“‘T fancied it was Madame’s 
home.” 

‘« And so you were happy? Well, 
do not let the knowledge disturb 
you. I shall not haunt it, either 
in fact or fancy. Did you know 
that these were my rooms,—that 
here, even I was once young and 
happy? Did you know it ?’’—as 
she did not answer. 

‘*Yes, but I only learnt it yes- 
terday.”” 

‘¢ And who was unkind enough 
to disturb your ignorance ?”’ 

‘“No one,’”’ she faltered. But 
her voice was so low that it did 
not reach him, and he recrossed 
the small dim room, and stood 
once more by her side. 

‘¢Who told you ?”’ he repeated. 

‘No one ; I found it out.” 

‘« There was no necessity to give 
them to you,”’ he said; ‘‘they might 
have given you those with pleasanter 
associations. Well, clroose others. 
There are plenty to choose from.” 

His bitter words brought no 
reply: the tears were in her eyes, 
but they did not fall. He per- 
haps noted it, for ‘‘ There is no use 
paining you,” he said. ‘‘ Forget 
what you have heard. This has 
been my sister’s home for years ; 
share it with her, and, for heaven’s 
sake, be as happy as you can.”’ 

It was so dark now that, stand- 
ing close as he was, his figure was 
indistinct in the twilight; but his 
eyes, meeting hers, seemed to com- 
pel her to look at him,—the eyes 
that had failed to meet hers in the 
great dreary room at Breitstein 
—the eyes that had haunted her, 
through the picture that it had 
grown too dark tosee. But though 
such was the case, almost uncon- 
sciously she looked beyond him to 
that other shadowy resemblance 
of himself, as if seeking comfort 
from it. 

‘‘ Good-bye,”’ he said, —** this zs 
good-bye. You need never fear to 
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find me here again,—unless,”’ he 
paused,—‘‘ unless you send for me. 
I think we may therefore look on 
this as final.’’ 

All about her, rising slowly, was 
a cold sea of untranslatable trouble. 
If she could have understood it, 
and put it into words, there might 
have been some amelioration, but 
it was impossible. She did not even 
understand what was the pain that 
was making these moments so un- 
bearable ; but there was nothing to 
be done, least of all, nothing he 
could do. For it was in a low cry 
of terror she found a voice at last 
after he had spoken. 

‘*Do not come near me! Do 
not touch me!”’ 

Her face looked white against 
the dark curtain by which she 
still stood. 

He took a step farther back, 
and ‘* Have I not promised?” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ Though, after all,” 
—with a thrill of passion in his 
voice,—‘‘ it is not surprising you 
distrust me. You cannot even 
understand that a promise would 
be sacred. You doubt even the 
chance that brought me here to- 
night, and argue from that, the 
use I might make of my oppor- 
tunity. When I have gone, look 
back and think of all the times 
we have been together—not so 
often after all—and one day you 
will understand that I have loved 
you.” 

He said nothing more. Through 
the silence and darkness of the 
little room his tall figure passed ; 
he had reached the door when her 
voice arrested him. It was cold 
and quiet, unlike the sharp tones 
in which she had spoken before. 

‘* Tell me this: why did you not 
tell us, that other night,’’—hesi- 
tating a little,—‘‘that you were 
engaged to her?”’ 

‘¢Was it worth telling?” he 
answered. ‘‘I do not think so. 
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I have learnt in these years 
to hold my tongue. When words 


can do no good, silence is best.’ 
As if to emphasise his words, 
he opened the door by which he 
stood, and passed out into the dark 
passage, from which, by a steep 
Narrow staircase, there was com- 
munication with the rest of the 
house. But on the stairs he paused 
a moment, perhaps connecting some 
faint hope with the swift soft foot- 
steps he heard crossing the room 
he had just left; but the sound of 
a key turned with some difficulty 
in an unused lock, gave token a 
moment later of the futility of his 


hope. 


When she had accomplished that 
one act which stood out clear, and 
had secured herself from possible 
interruption, it seemed to Leigh 
that all the little strength that 
had kept her standing through the 
interview deserted her; and, worn 
and wearied, as if in truth it was 
hours instead of minutes since she 
had entered the room, she sank 
down on to a chair by the window, 
her face hidden in her hands, as if 
to shut out some actual vision that 
haunted her. 

The cold waters of fear and 
trouble that had threatened her so 
lately had risen higher now, and 
seemed likely to carry her away. 
And yet, what did she want? She 
was safe. He had gone, the door 
was locked, there was nothing more 
to fear. But his last words 
haunted her: they held a reproach, 
although she did not think such 
had been meant. Her accusations 
and Leonard’s, he had not answered 
them: it would have done no 
good; he had learnt to hold his 
tongue. It seemed like a reproach 
levelled at the torrent of wild 
words with which they had as- 
sailed him. She too! ‘* Ah, but 
I was right: he owns it, too. 
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He deceived me, when I trusted 
him; it would be impossible to 
trust again. He has spoilt my 
life, and in exchange he gives me 
ahome. Yes, that is all I have.’’ 

She rose impatiently, pushing 
back the heavy hair from her fore- 
head. ‘*To him it is nothing, 
nothing; while to me, what is 
there ?”’ 

Something made her lift her 
eyes to the picture, so dimly seen 
now that it must have been fancy 
that made her see so distinctly the 
expression of the dark eyes. Once 
more she felt the calm stealing 
over her, heard once more the 
words quieting her troubled soul, 
“You may trust me.’’ Other words 
now in additiun, ‘‘ You will under- 
stand one day that I loved you.”’ 

‘¢No,”’ she said, low and vehe- 
mently, standing before the silent 
figure, with slender hands raised 
to push back her hair,—‘‘ No, it is 
not so. There is no place in his 
life for me. He allows it himself. 
Margaret, how you startled me!” 

With an apology, Margaret lit 
the candles and walked about, 
putting the room tidy. 

‘‘Are you going to bed yet?” 
she asked when she had done. 
“You look tired, Madame; it 
would be as well.’ 

‘*No, no. But stay with me,”’ 
she went on,—‘‘do not leave me 
alone. Sit down here and knit,”’ 
And as the other obeyed her, 
“ Margaret,’’ she said, a minute 
later, coming closer to her, and 
laying a cold hand on the knitter’s 
busy fingers—‘‘ where is he? Has 
he gone ?’’ The elder woman’s eyes 
did not meet hers as, ‘‘ He is writ- 
ing,’’ she replied. ‘* There is no- 
thing to fear—-he will not stay long ; 
it is a letter to his sister.’”’ 

‘*Where?’’ Her voice was low 


and earnest, and Margaret stopped 
working, and took the slender hand 
in hers. 
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‘«In thelibrary.’’ She added no 
comment to her words, and the girl 
did not seem to expect it. She 
turned away, and for a long time 
paced back and forth the length of 
the two rooms in silence: but at 
last she stopped and said abruptly, 
‘Margaret, is she at Ehrenfelt?”’ 

‘*No, Madame, she lives in 
Vienna; she never comes home.” 

‘¢ Why,’’—her voice fell a little, 
and she stooped to allow of its 
being heard,—‘‘ why did she not 
marry him?’’ 

For a minute there was no 
reply, fully a minute, whilst the 
knitting fell unnoticed into 
Margaret’s lap, and the girl stood 
waiting breathlessly. Then, ‘‘ Oh, 
I know,”’ she cried, turning away ; 
‘you need not say it,’’—with a 
despairing gesture. ‘‘It was be- 
cause of all that stood between 
them !”’ 

‘Dear Madame,’’—Margaret’s 
voice trembled, but her words 
reached the younger woman, and 
she half paused to hear them,— 
‘‘wrong hurts so many people ; 
and—he has been punished !’’ 

But it did not seem as if re- 
bellious youth read in the words 
aught to pity. Justice! youth is 
so eager for justice, not recognis- 
ing that the sword of justice must 
be wielded by a passionless hand, 
—not by one that trembles to 
avenge, and then so often lives to 
regret the vengeance. 

In silence after that a long 
time passed, but at length Leigh 
paused in her restless pacing to 
and fro, and once more spoke. 

“You can go to bed now, 
Margaret,’’ she said, gently; ‘it 
was kind of you to stay. Yes, 
I am tired now. I will try and 
sleep, and to-morrow—to-morrow I 
shall feel happier.”’ 

At the words Margaret rose obe- 
diently. - 

‘« It islate,’’ she said; ‘* youwill 
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do wellto rest. ShallI wait till 
you are in bed?”’ 

‘*No, no, thank you.’’ She 
held the candle at the door to 
light the other on her way; but, 
hidden by a turn in the staircase, 
Margaret paused and sighed as 
she heard the unaccustomed sound 
of the key being turned in the 
door of the room she had left. 

Left to herself, Leigh blew out 
the light and strove to sleep, and 
for a time a sort of mist spread it- 
self between reality and fancy, and 
it was only after a time that she 
realised that the wearing round of 
thought which was perplexing her 
brain had intervened again be- 
tween her and sleep. _ Presently it 
grew unbearable, and she got up, 
and, putting on a dressing-gown, 
leant out into the fresh summer 
night. Such a soft, warm, star- 
light night, with a gentle little wind 
now and again making itself felt, 
—it was soothing, calming. She 
lingered on, feeling relief. By- 
and-by, however, she returned to 
her old occupation of pacing about 
the room. 

‘«Tt will tire me,’’ she thought, 
‘¢ and then I shall sleep.” 

She did not lift the curtain and 
pass into the other room, though 
each time she turned in her slow 
even walk it seemed almost as if 
it were with an effort she did not 
do so. 

Each time she knew that the 
moment would come when it 
would be impossible to resist. 

At last—how she had found her 
way there she was uncertain— 
she was standing in front of the 
picture, studying by the light of 
the lamp she held, the well-known 
features. 

The soft voice which had called 
her hither seemed now to be her 
own heart speaking, and yet its 
language was strange and un- 
known. She could not interpret it, 
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—was only conscious of pain. She 
put down the light, and sought to 
read the comfort she had so often 
won from those stern features, but 
to-night they did not offer comfort. 
There was reproach in the uplifted 
eyes, the flashing sword. 

‘¢ You—young, undisciplined— 
have refused to learn the lesson of 
life. I, through my vow, have 
reached greater heights than you. 
Renunciation aims at higher things 
than you have ever guessed at. To 
fall and rise again lifts to heights 
which you have never known.” 

She was no longer standing, but 
had sunk down in her white drap- 
eries under the picture which had. 
so stirred her. If it had spoken 
aloud, its voice would not have 
reached her any more surely. All 
the room was alive with the pres- 
ence that had filled it, as if inani- 
mate things were speaking of the 
proud eager boy who had once 
lived here, and comparing that 
memory with him who had been 
here to-night. 

‘¢] understand your vow,”’’ she 
said softly at length, half kneeling 
as she spoke. ‘‘ It was renuncia- 
tion. That is why it has always 
comforted me. I understand it 
now.”’ 

Her voice, low as it was, star- 
tled her, and served to bring back 
her thoughts to the consciousness 
of her surroundings, and in a half- 
awakened manner she rose slowly 
to her feet, and, with the candle in 
her hand, once more passed beyond 
the whispers and echoes of the 
room. But in the further room, 
where the soft night air still blew, 
she did not linger. Quietly and 
steadily as a sleep-walker, she went 
on to the other door, turning the 
unaccustomed key as she had done 
earlier in the evening, and stepped 
out into the dark passage. 

There was scarcely a plan in her 
mind. Her immediate thought was 
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to seek Margaret and to speak to 
her. She would ask more: she 
would learn where he was, what 
he purposed doing; and then to- 
morrow — yes, to-morrow — she 
would decide what to do. To let 
him know something even now, 
she was not very sure what—but 
she would know to-morrow. 

In the meantime Margaret would 
speak to her, and this oppressive 
dreariness would be lightened in 
her presence. She had known 
him all his life; she was fond of 
him. Yes, it was to Margaret she 
would go. 

But first—first, as her silent foot- 
falls trod the floors, and she found 
herself near the sitting-rooms—al- 
most unconsciously she paused at 
the library door, and laid her hand 
on the lock. Here was where he 
had been earlier; perhaps the let- 
ter of which she had spoken might 
have been, after all, for her. 

Silently as a shadow she pushed 
open the door and entered the 
room ; and at first, so unreal were 
her movements and thoughts, that 
it scarcely surprised her to find a 
light burning. It seemed almost, 
as she crossed the floor, that she 
had known it all along,—that his 
voice had called her, and that she 
had known she would find him here. 

But a minute later the sense of 
unreality had vanished, and her 
heart was beating so fast, her hand 
trembling so, that she had to put 
down the lamp she still held, and 
stop and strive to steady herself 
before she could take another step. 

It was a reflection of a far-off 
day—the quiet figure seated at 
the writing-table, a letter before 
him ; but he was not writing. It 
had been pushed aside, and his 
face was hidden in his arms, out- 
stretched on the table. There was 
abandonment, desolation in the at- 
titude ; and the stillness after a 
moment restored her strength, and 
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she stole nearer, nearer, till she 
could have touched him—till she 
could note how thickly sown with 
grey was the dark hair. 

For a moment she remained 
watching him, and then the silence 
and stillness frightened her, and 
she laid her hand tremblingly on 
his arm. He started then, lifting 
his head; and when he saw her, 
her name escaped him in a loud, 
startled cry—‘‘ Leigh!” 

But recovering himself directly, 
he spoke. ‘‘ What is it? Do you 
want anything, or—do you only 
want to make sure of my move- 
ments ? ”’ 

‘* No, no.” 

She did not note, scarcely heard, 
the bitterness of his words, so 
intent was she on her own 
thoughts. 

‘¢ I thought you had gone,’’ she 
went on. ‘I was coming to look 
for Margaret.” 

‘‘«Do not be troubled. I am 
going directly it is light. This 
was a final vigil,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘but I did not wish or intend 
you to know of it. But why are 
you awake? and what do you 
want with Margaret ?’”’ 

‘‘] thought you had gone,” she 
repeated. <‘‘I wanted to know 
where you were.” 

‘‘Why?”’ His voice was quick 
and stern, but his eyes were hag- 
gard with anxiety, as he leaned 
towards her and put his question. 
‘¢ What did you want with me?” 

‘*T wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion.’’ 

‘« Ask it now.” 

He was leaning forward in his 
chair, his hands clasping the arms, 
and there was something about 
them that told of the strain he 
was putting on himself; and as 
he spoke he looked at her until 
she felt compelled to draw a step 
nearer, felt she must speak. But 
she struggled against it. 
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‘Oh, I cannot !’’ she cried de- 
spairingly ; and, noting the efforts 
she made to retain control over 
herself, he was silent, as if waiting 
till she had regained composure. 

She turned away then and stood, 
her head drooped, her hands 
clasped, striving to steady them. 

‘*T did not wish to ask you,” 
she began, vaguely. ‘‘I thought 
you had gone. If I had known 





After her irresolute broken 
tones, his voice sounded distinct 
and clear, though low. 

‘< You will not believeme. Ido 
not blame you for that, heaven 
knows, but I should like you to hear 
me say that nothing I have suffered 
all these years equals what the 
knowledge of your spoilt life is to 
me. If there were any way by 
which I could make you the trust- 
ing girl I first knew, I would buy 
it at any cost; but I cannot. I 
can only go, and trust that as you 
are so young, one day you will 
forget me and be happy. It was 
coming,’’ he went on, as she made 
no comment, ‘‘do not despair. 
You yourself told me that even 
here you have been happy. It 
will come.”’ 

‘* Never again,’’ she sighed. 

‘‘You despair too soon,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ You are tired now, 
and excited, and in no state to 
judge. Go back to bed,—sleep ; 
and in the morning, when you 
wake and realise I have gone, all 
this will seem a dream, and you 
will forget it.”’ 

‘¢ Not in those rooms!’’ The 
words escaped her almost as if un- 
consciously, and when he answered 
her it surprised her, as if it were 
a thought to which he had replied. 

‘* Leave them. You have only 
to tell my sister or Margaret your 
wish, and they will settle the mat- 
ter for you.”’ 

She turned away with troubled 


looks, but yet with decision as if 
to act upon his words, and he 
made no attempt to stop her,—did 
not even let his eyes follow her 
slow steps as she crossed the room, 
But at the door she paused so 
long, that he, awaiting its opening, 
turned his head to ascertain the 
reason of her delay. She was 
standing in irresolution watching 
him, the expression of her face a 
strange mixture of doubt and 
longing. 

But as he turned his head and 
his eyes met hers— 

‘*] am helpless,’’ she cried. ‘I 
do not wish to stay, and yet you 
said——_”” 

‘< What is it you want to ask 
me? You say you cannot trust 
me,—that because of my past you 
cannot. Be just, and tell me if it 
indeed is so. You know it is not: 
then come here. I swear I will 
not take advantage of your help- 
lessness, as you seem to fear; and 
tell me what it is you want to ask 
me.” 

‘¢T cannot, I cannot! ’’ she cried; 
but even so saying, came slowly 
back to his side. 

Standing thus, however, she did 
not speak, though there was some- 
thing in her drooped head and 
attitude, as if she were striving to 
find words in which to clothe her 
thoughts. 

So still she stood that, with her 
downcast eyes, the black lashes 
resting on her cheeks, any one 
looking at her might have thought 
she slept. 

‘“ You said——_”’ she began, slow- 
ly, but she did not lift her eyes. 

‘¢T have said so many things 
that have hurt you,’”’ he went on 
as she paused, ‘‘ it would be better 
to forget them all.’’ 

‘©No, no; this was different.” 
She took a step nearer, and stood 
behind his chair, laying a slight 
hand on it, as if to steady herself. 
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‘‘ Different,” she repeated ; and he 
was aware of a touch on his shoul- 
der—a touch which reminded him 
of that far-off dark day when she 
had elected to stay with him. 
‘‘You said that if you had had 
the chance, you would have made 
me love you.” 

There was no hesitation now: 
the words came so low and quick 
that, having spoken, she gave a 
little breathless sigh and tightened 
her clasp of the chair, as if to pre- 
vent herself falling. Then, as he 
did not speak or even look up, in a 
moment she had thrown herself 
on her knees beside him. ‘*You 
remember saying it——?”’ 

‘¢What do you mean?”’ he in- 


terrupted. ‘‘ It is too late now.” 
‘No, no,’”’ she cried; ‘*do not 
say that. Oh, do not you under- 


stand that it is my only hope?” 

‘‘Poor child,” he said, gently, 
‘‘what can I do? You will re- 
pent, and then I shall see it, and 
know that it is my fault. Better 
say good-bye, and begin life afresh 
as well as you can, without me to 
sadden it. You will live to re- 
proach me. At another time you 
will remember all that lies between 
us.’” 

‘*T have remembered it all these 
months, but it has not made me 
happy,’ she urged. ‘‘ Now teach 
me.”’ 


‘* What shall I teach you?’ he 
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answered low ; and as he spoke he 
leant down and took her hands in 
his. 

‘¢ To love you,”’ she faltered. 

He bent his head and kissed the 
hands he held. The colour flushed 
into her cheeks at the memory of 
the same caress he had offered once 
before, when she had stood in the 
bare dreary room at Breitstein, so 
young and confiding. Looking on 
that other presentment of herself, 
in the light of these past months, 
what a blank, dreary time it 
seemed! what a lifetime between 
then and now! The slight cur- 
tain that hung between past and 
present was being torn down. Her 
head drooped till it rested against 
his arm. 

The vow. Yes, that was what 
had stood between her and life, 
—that was the reason why the 
dark eyes had haunted her in that 
tragic picture, whose story she had 
so often failed to read. But now 
she had released him, and given 
him back life and hope. She could 
not give him back his youth ; those 
glad eager boy’s eyes would never 
again look forth even upon her: 
but the man’s had gained some- 
thing which the boy’s had not 
foretold. 

‘¢ Ah, I understand,’’.she said, 
softly, as his hand tenderly touched 
her hair. ‘‘It has been all a mis- 
take, but I understand it now.”’ 
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THE PROTECTED BARBETTE, OR MONCRIEFF SYSTEM. 


ON going into army estimates 
this session, Colonel Duncan, C.B., 
R.A., in the House of Commons 
called attention to the heavy ex- 
penditure caused by neglecting to 
employ the protected barbette sys- 
tem in coast fortifications, and 
moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the best way of util- 
ising it in coast defences and coal- 
ing-stations. 

We regret that the gallant mem- 
ber did not press for his committee ; 
for there is as little doubt of the 
importance of the subject at the 
present time, as there is of the ex- 
traordinary misapplication of the 
protected barbette system, and of 
the injury caused by the delay in 
its application. Colonel Duncan 
concluded his speech by stating 
that the loss sustained by the 
country by this delay had been esti- 
mated at three millions sterling. 

In 1868 a Committee was ap- 
pointed, under the presidency of 
Admiral the Hon. Sir F. W. Grey, 
G.C.B., to inquire into the con- 
struction, condition, and cost of 
the fortifications and works erect- 
ed, or then in course of erection. 
That Committee had what was 
then called the Moncrieff system 
before them; and although it was 
not at that time so completely 
developed as now, it took a promi- 
nent place in their report, and was 
strongly recommended. Referring 
to the fortifications and works, 
they state ‘‘7¢ ts no part of our 
duty to express any opinion on the 
original plans.’’ The Moncrieff 
system was therefore only consid- 
ered by them as an adaptation to 
existing works. From the date of 
their report, however, and of the 
favourable reports of the Commit- 
tee on Moncrieff carriages, there 


was no excuse for treating the new 
system, as applied to unexecuted 
works, merely as an adjunct of 
secondary importance, or for neg- 
lecting it, and delaying its applica- 
tion. All this has been done; and 
we think that had Colonel Dun- 
can’s motion been accepted, it 
would have had a most salutary 
effect on our future expenditure 
on works of fortification, and in 
obtaining efficiency at the smallest 
cost to the taxpayer, if in no other 
way, by drawing attention to the 
subject. 

Colonel Duncan’s Committee 
would, at any rate, have demon- 
strated to the Government and the 
nation the importance of a subject 
which affects one of the largest 
items of public expenditure, as 
well as their dearest interests,— 
would have obtained explanation 
of the delay that has already cost 
so much, and probably made it 
impossible to revert to obsolete 
methods of fortification, which, up 
till quite recently, have swallowed 
nearly all the votes of money 
granted for harbour or coast 
works. 

The increasing weight and pene- 
trative power of projectiles, com- 
bined with the development of 
machine and quick-firing guns, has 
taken away any feeling of confi- 
dence that may have existed in 
the efficiency of the existing ex- 
pensive works constructed on the 
old system, and has brought home 
to most minds the fact that some 
of them are worse than useless. 

It may be well to remind our 
readers of the character of the. 
two systems, which have been in 
competition with one another for 
nearly twenty years —in which 
struggle common-sense has not yet 
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quite prevailed —a struggle not 
yet ended. 

It is satisfactory to note that 
the most able, and indeed nearly 
all the younger generation of 
British officers accept, and now 
advocate, more or less, the new 
system. For two years, at any 
rate, its application has been seri- 
ously taken in hand. The many 
years’ waste of time has caused 
a serious loss or waste of money, 
one which cannot be recovered, 
but that waste can be, and pro- 
bably will now be arrested, unless 
some unexpected incident forces 
on the sudden armament of coal- 
ing-stations and other vital posi- 
tions, in which case whatever is 
ready must, of course, be used, 
and very little of the material for 
the new system is ready. 

The two systems in competition, 
which we shall for brevity call 
the o/d and mew, may thus shortly 
be described. 

The old system is that which 
has existed from the time when 
artillery was first employed in 
medieval castles, only modified in 
recent years to meet the increas- 
ing power of rifled cannon; this 
modification took the form of a 
mere strengthening of the para- 
pets, first with granite, then with 
iron, to prevent them from being 
bleached. In spite of all the great 
advance of science, the old system 
limited itself to a simple piling on 
of more material. In short, it was 
the system on which Lord Palmer- 
ston’s loan was expended, and 
which we now see in all our fort- 
resses. In other words, the sys- 
tem of large, conspicuous, and ex- 
pensive forts, containing elaborate 
barracks, &c., so placed in some 
cases as to be a standing source of 
artificially provided danger during 
an attack, and entailing consider- 
able. concentration of guns, out- 
raging all natural surrounding 
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features by their self-proclaiming 
architectural forms. The recti- 
lineal contours, well-dressed slopes, 
embrasures apparently formed with 
the object of guiding the enemy’s 
shell into the works; stately case- 
ments, each port placed equidis- 
tant to the fraction of an inch, 
and generally painted black—so 
as to realise to the full the target 
ideal—are familiar to us. 

Like the stiff-drilled battalions 
of Frederick the Great, such works 
have had their day; only, in our 
case, it is open to question whether 
our coast fortifications were not 
built when their day was past. 
Such works as Picklecombe, or 
Garrison Point, illustrate the old 
system. 

The new system was described 
by its author, and the description 
published in 1869. Up to now 
that description or definition re- 
quires no amendment, and is nearly 
in his own words as follows :— 

Instead of making large regular 
forts, and forcing surrounding con- 
ditions into harmony with them, 
the new method, as applied to 
coast works, consists in placing the 
heaviest and most powerful ar- 
tillery to the greatest advantage; 
separating the gums, so as not 
to embarass them with each other’s 
smoke—making that the first con- 
sideration ; afterwards protecting 
the batteries from assault by 
separate and distinct arrange- 
ments, easily devised by officers 
on the spot; dispensing with any 
exterior slope, such as those which 
are necessarily exposed to view in 
embrasure parapets constructed on 
the old system. 

The superior slope is formed ex 
glacis at an angle to cause rico- 
chet, and so as to mask the 
position of the guns, thus making 
it difficult for a moving ship to 
lay her guns on one, and still 
more difficult on several ’ batteries, 
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judiciously placed, for the purpose 
of deceiving the eye. - 

The batteries are placed so as 
to support each other in case of 
attack, with independent strong- 
holds for infantry and light artil- 
lery (now machine guns), protect- 
ing the guns from a coup de main: 
all connected by concealed and 
sheltered roads ; complete and effi- 
cient means for internal communi- 
cation, not only by roads but by 
telegraph. With a clearly laid down 
and simple method of working it— 
not liable to go wrong or lead to 
mistakes--these telegraphs would 
not require great skill. Means 
to give the range and position of 
any indicated ship at every gun, 
and, if desired, to enable the guns 
to deliver a converging salvo from 
all sides on any vessel steaming 
past, and to enable the officer 
directing the defence to apply a 
definite system of tactics, instead 
of a mere general and promiscu- 
ous fire. The batteries are armed 
with guns mounted on disappear- 
ing carriages, which utilise the 
force of recoil to lower the whole 
gun below the level of the para- 
pet, so that it can be loaded out 
of sight, and without exposure. 
This last condition, which requires 
special appliances, is one of the 
means towards an end—which is 
the great characteristic of the sys- 
tem ; that end is Invisibility—com- 
bined with dispersion of guns, and 
the power of converging fire. The 
guns which recoil out of sight, and 
can be trained in the unseen posi- 
tion to fire in any required direc- 
tion, make this possible—in no 
other way can it be made so. 
They are not like the guns 
mounted on the old system, which, 
with their detachments, are al- 
ways more or less exposed to 
sight, and to direct fire, or if con- 
cealed behind embrasures or ports, 
have their positions gratuitously 
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defined, and therefore are easily 
attacked by ships. Protection is 
got in the new system without 
firing through a pierced parapet, 
which of course reduces the lateral 
range of the gun—and also is got 
by Invisibility ; for whatever makes 
an object obscure and difficult to 
hit, protects it as much as render- 
ing that object strong enough to 
resist the hit when made. 

Once Moncrieff, #.e., disappear- 
ing carriages, can be applied, the 
old conditions of fortification, 
which depended on the maximum 
angle through which a gun can be 
trained in a port or embrasure, are 
entirely changed. If a powerful 
gun be properly placed, the greater 
the lateral angle on which it can 
fire the more it can do; therefore 
fewer guns are required to do the 
same work with the new system 
than with the old. The chief 
economy is obtained by reducing 
the number of guns required for 
equal work done. That economy 
must be calculated on the cost of 
the guns, works, and the number 
of men required for each gun that 
can be dispensed with, the last— 
viz., reduction of artillery garri- 
son, being the most important and 
considerable item. 

Other branches of the subject 
for supplementing coast defences, 
such as travelling Moncrieff car- 
riages, masked roads, &c., need 
not at present be considered. 


Having shortly described these 
two rival systems—which, it will 
be observed, differ radically from 
one another in principle, as well 
as ia detail, and which cannot be 
properly applied in the same class 
of works—it will be obvious that 
the claims of their respective sup- 
porters were necessarily conflicting 
at all points. It cannot, perhaps, 
be expected that the seasoned sup- 
porters of the old system should 
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admit that it is obsolete—has long 
been obsolete—and that the money 
which has been so lavishly expend- 
ed on it has been wasted. They 
doubtless still view with compla- 
cency the elaborate and expensive 
methods employed on their works, 
the skill with which the iron and 
steel manufacturers have met their 
requirements, and the imposing 
concentration of artillery piled up 
in tiers of guns. They naturally 
fail to see that the system which 
they have been engaged in develop- 
ing since early manhood is, after 
all, but a lingering survival of an- 
cient methods elaborated by the 
engineers of the middle ages to 


meet different conditions, or at — 


best a too literal copy of the old 
wooden sailing three-decker, which 
brought victory in its day, when 
the heaviest gun was a 68-pounder 
firing spherical shot. 

The quantity of smoke produced 
by one modern charge of powder 
would itself be a sufficient objec- 
tion to massing of artillery as 
of old. But there are other and 
stronger arguments for Dispersion 
and Invisibility than this. 

Any attempt to perpetuate the 
old system, even partially, and to 
fondly linger over its architectural 
beauties, or its deceptive grandeur, 
can only end in throwing good 
money after bad, and, which is 
worse, incurring unjustifiable risks. 

Enough, and more than enough, 
had already been done in this re- 
actionary direction, ever since the 
Government were informed by 
their Special Committees on the 
subject sixteen years ago, that the 
new system was both more efficient 
and less expensive than the old 
one. It is now full time to recog- 
nise this openly and without re- 
serve, and to act accordingly. 

In a paper read at the Royal 
United Service Institution by an 
officer of the Works Department, 
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in March 1873, the writer states : 
‘*T certainly fail to see that, in 
fortifying a position such as that 
described (the Thames), or any 
other which I can concetve, there 
is anything in Major Moncrieff’s 
invention which is likely to over- 
turn the recognised principles of 
fortification.’’ This, no doubt, ex- 
pressed the official view at that 
time, the so-called ‘‘ recognised 
principles of fortification’ being 
those of the Crimean era. The 
general character of much of the 
work since carried out, proves that 
this view has been consistently 
adhered to in influential quarters 
till quite recently. 

The gross misapplication of the 
Moncrieff system in certain cases, 
and the delay in developing it, 
are thus fully explained. 

Specially referring to _ the 
Thames works—.e., Cliffe, Shorn- 
meade, and Coalhouse—the official 
view of the system is in marked 
contrast to that held by the en- 
gineer intrusted with the con- 
struction of these works,—viz., the 
late lamented General Gordon, of 
Chinese and Khartoum celebrity, 
who even submitted to the War 
Office a plan and estimate for 
altering them from the old to the 
new system, strongly recommend- 
ing that course, by which he re- 
ported he could increase their effi- 
ciency, and at the same time 
largely reduce their cost. That 
estimate, however, included the 
expense of taking down as much 
of the structures as had then been 
built, and removing the conspicu- 
ous targets they now offer to an 
enemy’s fire; and the plan was 
naturally unacceptable to those 
whose opinions it condemned. 
General Gordon believed in, and 
was a stronger supporter of, the 
Moncrieff system, because his great 
experience in actual war enabled 
him to appreciate fully the special 
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advantages which it conferred on 
the defence. Many other eminent 
engineer and artillery officers sup- 
ported that system from the first ; 
but Sir Andrew Clarke, late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, 
has done more to break with the 
evil traditions of the past than 
any Officer in the service. 

Sailors, who of course conduct 
the attack against shore batteries, 
were, as might be expected, from 
the first impressed with the ad- 
vantages of the new system, but 
were overruled by the theorists 
who evolved from their inner con- 
sciousness empirical methods of 
attack to suit their preconceived 
ideal of defence. 

We now come to the misappli- 
cations of the new system: these 
probably afford the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the motion in 
the House by Colonel Duncan. 
Increditable as it may seem, there 
is not yet one instance, at home or 
abroad, of a proper application of 
that system by the War Office. 
The Moncrieff batteries that have 
been built, for instance, at Pop- 
ston, Hubberston, Milford Haven, 
Newhaven, and elsewhere, violate 
every principle laid down by the 
author of the system. This mis- 
application has even gone the 
length of placing Moncrieff em- 
placements on the top of case- 
mates. Those at Flatholme, on 
the Severn, are the best examples, 
but are far from being in perfect 
accordance with these principles. 
It is no wonder that the authori- 
ties ‘‘fail to see that the system 
is likely to overturn the recog- 
nised principles of fortification,” 
or inversely, that failing to see 
this, they have wastefully mis- 
applied it. 

Even the enormous waste of 
money which resulted from the 
action of a handful of individuals 
who opposed breech-loading ord- 
nance at a time when every great 


Power had accepted it, is small 
compared to that which has been 
lavished on an obsolete system of 
coast fortification. 

The complete adoption and pro- 
per application of the Moncrieff 
system by the Australian colonies, 
the stimulating effect of machine 
and quick-firing guns, as well as 
the results from the recent experi- 
ments at Inchkeith, at Portland, 
and at Eastbourne, rightly inter- 
preted, may prevent such mistakes. 

The Inchkeith experiments de- 
monstrated the exposure of the 
men in an open barbette battery, 
and its great visibility; the Port- 
land ones, the security of a Mon- 
crieff emplacement, and its énvist- 
bility; those at Eastbourne, the 
dangerous exposure of the men, 
even in a perfectly constructed iron 
cupola, and consequently the still 
greater exposure in ordinary case- 
mate and shield batteries. But, 
considering how slow the War 
Office has always proved itself in 
grasping new conditions, it is to 
be regretted, in the interest of 
military science as well as those of 
the public, that a Parliamentary 
Committee was refused. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 
the objection raised with some 
force to Moncrieff’s original dis- 
appearing carriage has ceased to 
exist. His first counterweight 
carriages became unwieldy in a 
rapidly increasing ratio with the 
weight of the guns to which they 
were applied. But his hydro-pneu- 
matic carriages are free from this 
drawback—are simple and _beauti- 
ful in their mechanism—and by 
the steadiness of their movements 
render night-firing comparatively 
a simple operation. The one great 
advantage of Colonel Duncan’s 
motion was a practical admission 
by the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance that even in official cir- 
cles the merits of the Moncrieff 
system are now recognised. 
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THE OLD SALOON. 


THERE are some books which, 
without any of the personal reve- 
lations of an autobiography, and 
without anything of that apparent 
egotism which is the weakness 
of all individual narratives, have 
much of that which is best in 
autobiographical writing—-the un- 
conscious and involuntary exhibi- 
tion of character, and that kind 
of opening up of disposition and 
nature which makes the reader 
fool himself for the moment the 
friend and companion of the writer 
The modest self-disclosure which 
tears away no natural veil, and 
which has no _ factitious object, 
neither self-defence nor self-expo- 
sition, but merely the courteous 
and friendly impulse of a good man 
among his fellows, has a charm in 
the very absence of intention. It 
is like an accidental meeting, all 
the pleasanter that we had no 
reason to look for it. The volume, 
just published, which bears the hon- 
oured name of the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh,' is an admirable example of 
this delightful kind of unexpected 
acquaintanceship. It is scarcely 
biographical, and the author has 
scarcely yet quite disappeared as 
one of the best-known and most 
important actors on the stage of 
public life. The most careless has 
not yet forgotten that melancholy 
scene when the gentle - hearted 
statesman suddenly broke down in 
the fulness of his days, and died 
without a complaint on the thresh- 
old of a retirement which was 
not quite his own choice, yet 
which he was at once too proud 


and too self-denying to resist. . 


That poignant memory will not 


easily die out of our hearts; and 
there is something in the very 
statement of his name upon the 
title-page which appeals to our 
feelings with a mixture of tender- 
ness and regret. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, first Earl of Iddesleigh. 
Her Majesty has made no peer 
more worthy of the honour; yet 
the old familiar title, perhaps not 
quite willingly parted with, has the 
warmer claim. Few, if any, of 
his contemporaries have left such 
a stainless record. His name is 
pleasant to multitudes who never 
saw him nor could be personally 
affected by the natural benignity 
of the man, which is one of the 
greatest tributes which can be paid 
to the most excellent of the earth. 

The present book is not bio- 
graphical, yet it affords a faint in- 
dication of his appearances among 
his neighbours in the country-side, 
to use a kindly Scotch word, in 
which his family had long been 
popular and well known. To 
show us how he fulfilled the 
modern idea of a great country 
magnate, not by throwing a big 
shadow upon the district, but by 
doing his best to enlighten and 
enliven, to partake his experiences 
and his knowledge with his neigh- 
bours, to ‘‘ allure to higher words, 
and lead the way,’ in every sense 
of the words, is its office. There is 
nothing in it of solemn or weighty 
import, no veiled revelations of pub- 
lic matters, no expositions of policy 
or intention to be filtered to the 
general public through the literary 
society of Exeter. The subjects 
are generally light—one of them 
being no more than the fertile and 
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inexhaustible theme of ‘‘ Nothing ’”’ 
—and the treatment easy and fa- 
miliar. He does not pretend to 
teach new or great truths: a sug- 
gestion—a new idea, thrown into 
the midst of the company to lead 
to further gentle thoughts—a new 
pursuit pointed out—a discredited 
science justifled ; perhaps only, and 
that is worth thinking of—the 
entertainment of a pleasant even- 
ing pleasantly occupied — are 
what he sought to give. It is not 
as a professor full of information 
to convey, any more than as a 
politician conscious that a hundred 
hidden meanings will be suspected 
in his lightest talk, that he speaks. 
His object is almost invariably to 
give pleasure, to meet the atten- 
tive looks and interest of his audi- 
ence with an unaffected and friend- 
ly effort to cheer, to encourage, to 
communicate a generous senti- 
ment or add a brightness to the 
common atmosphere. This high 
aim is carried out without preten- 
sion, with unfailing sympathy. 
We can form no better concep- 
tion of the attitude of a man dis- 
tinguished by his position and 
gifts among those who look up 
to him from more limited sur- 
roundings and knowledge, and ex- 
perience less than his. His Devon- 
shire neighbours, his young men 
at Edinburgh, appear to us pleas- 
antly through the friendly light in 
his genial and kind eyes. He has 
nothing to do with their instruc- 
tion: the education to which he 
helps them is that of the true 
humanities, the softening of high- 
toned feeling, and the courtesies 
of the heart. 

The Lectures and Essays, ani- 
mated by this fine spirit, afford 
indications of the author’s pursuits 
and pleasures during the greater 
part of his life; and are not with- 
out instructiveness of a wider de- 
scription, as showing tokens of 
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the general state of feeling of 
the period. Thus it is amusing 
to find, in the lecture upon Taste, 
which is the second in the book, 
traces of that terrible moment be- 
fore the great Exhibition of ’51 
when that faculty scarcely existed 
in England, and every kind of 
monstrosity in the shape of orna- 
ment was permitted and tolerated. 
Sir Stafford’s simple and elemen- 
tary, but thoroughly sound, defini- 
tion of what is and is not permis- 
sible, recalls the works of the time 
to us like a hideous dream. These 
were the days when our carpets 
were strewn with gigantic bouquets, 
and a lady’s hand, in white discuit, 
cut off by the wrist, held the vase 
in which we placed our flowers. 


“ The introduction of natural forms 
into a work of art, so far from se- 
curing its perfection, only render it 
the more difficult to make it truly 
natural, and very often lead to its. 
being made truly monstrous. The 
forms of flowers may be very sug- 
gestive to an artist who is designing 
a candlestick, and the man who can 
compose one with half the grace 
which Nature bestows on a flower 
may well be proud of his perform- 
ance. But there is not much original- 
ity, and there is very little beauty, 
in copying one of her lilies or her 
roses, and grafting upon it the ap- 
paratus necessary for holding the 
candle. A rose was never intended 
for such an office, and cannot be made 
to perform it without exciting a sen- 
sation of pain in every true admirer 
of its native loveliness. If the cup 
which holds the candle is visibly 
stuck into the flower, with which it 
manifestly has nothing to do, the 
result is a monster, as indefensible, 
though not so startling, as a sphinx 
oracentaur. If, on the other hand, 
the cup be so artfully concealed as to 
make the flower itself appear to per- 
form its office, then we are tormented 
with the feeling that it is not strong 
enough, or is in some other way un- 
suitable.” 


These principles are very ele- 
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mentary to our present advanced 
ideas; but they were enlightened 
and highly progressive before 
the Prince Consort’s once much 
ridiculed World’s Fair brought 
the wares of all the nations to- 
gether to be inspected and studied. 
There stands at this moment upon 
our very table a little silver taper- 
stand made of a flower-bell set 
upon a broad leaf—a_ genuine 
specimen of the art of fifty years 
ago: and a very nice little mon- 
ster, too, or else the partiality 
of ownership misleads us, is this 
little relic of that recent yet 
far remote antiquity, which is 
in reality farther off than the 
fifteenth century. What is still 
more strange, however, is the ap- 
pearance of this crude and primi- 
tive naturalism in regions where 
all the finest precedents of orna- 
mental art have existed for cen- 
turies. At this day every door 
in Madrid which boasts the con- 
venience of a knocker, bears one 
in the shape of that same lady’s 
hand gracefully carved, with the 
delicate fingers of which you per- 
form the necessary tattoo: and 
this almost within sight of Toledo, 
with all its delicate Moorish 
traditions! No doubt the same 
popular pattern of door-knocker 
is used in Toledo too. In the 
beautiful old city of Saragossa, 
the long table at which, in the 
chief hotel of the place, the guests 
dine is ornamented with artificial 
(very artificial) plants in pots, out 
of the flowers of which issues the 
flame of the gas! So, after all, 
the Britisher of the early days of 
Victoria was not so far behind as 
we all suppose. 

It is interesting at the present 
moment to meet unawares with a 
few dates which occur without 
intention in the lecture on ‘¢ Dis- 
tant Correspondents,” into which 
Sir Stafford introduced some re- 
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collections of his own sentiments 
and opinions after his visit to 
Canada and the United States. 
‘¢The first railway in England,” 
he says, ‘‘was opened in 1830; 
the first real ocean communication 
by steam was about the time of 
the accession of her Majesty to 
the throne, when the Sirius and 
the Great Western crossed the 
ocean; and the first patent for the 
electric telegraph was signed in the 
same year that her Majesty came 
to the throne; then we had the 
shortening and improving of the 
routes by which our correspond- 
ence is carried, and the greatest 
and most important of those im- 
provements, the making use of the 
overland route to India, dated 
from about the same _ period.’ 
What a revolution since then! 
Charles Lamb’s letter to his dis- 
tant correspondent, with which the 
lecture is prefaced, treats of a 
state of things as different from, 
and more amazing to, the gener- 
ations born in Queen Victoria’s 
reign than the pilgrimages of 
the middle ages. It is character- 
istic that when on this subject the 
lecturer does not allow himself to 
be beguiled into any personal views 
of America or descriptions of his 
experiences there, but keeps to his 
subject, that of postal and other 
communications, and, when he ex- 
pands at all, does so on the great 
imperial question of the colonies, 
and how best to retain and de- 
velop them. ‘‘ Certain I am,” he 
says, ‘‘that if you convert this 
British Empire into a republic, it 
could only be an insular republic. 
Certain I am, that whatever knits 
your Canadian, Australian, Afri- 
can, and Indian fellow-subjects in 
your empire, is the tie—the per- 
sonal tie—of the monarchy... . 
For the maintenance of the British 
Empire as it is, the monarchy is in- 
dispensable.’’ These are wise words 
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and true, and highly appropriate to 
the present moment, in which the 
Queen herself leads the way in a 
wise and generous recognition of 
Colonial claims, and of their large 
importance to the commonwealth. 
It is almost a pity that the pictur- 
esque addition of the actual names 
of these great dependencies should 
not be made to her Majesty’s titles. 
Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the rest, would sound 
well in a herald’s proclamation. 

In another essay there occurs 
a passage which will come home 
to the business and bosoms of 
many anxious parents under the 
present régime, when every avenue 
to employment is barred by an 
examination. Sir Stafford does 
not entirely commit himself to the 
principle of examinations as a test 
of fitness for public service; yet 
he finds the advantages more, and 
the risks less, than have been gen- 
erally conceived. 


“T am not disposed to be quite so 
severe upon cramming as some persons 
are. To have the power of getting up 
a subject, even superficially, in a short 
time, is very useful. It shows no 
small power of mind, and it may be 
taken as a proof of a kind of readiness 
which is likely to be often called into 
play. I remember some years ago 
examining an officer in charge of 
a large Government department on 
the subject of the new system of ap- 
pointment by competitive examina- 
tion. He told me that a young man 
had recently gained an appointment 
in his office by an excellent paper on 
political economy ; that he had been 
so struck with it that he had asked 
him where he had studied the subject, 
and was rather startled to find that 
all the knowledge he possessed had 
been crammed up in the course of 
about a month for that particular 
examination. He added, however, 
that though the young man probably 
soon forgot what he had thus hastily 
got together, he proved a remark- 
ably good and able clerk. The 


power of cramming showed power of 
mind, which, when directed to other 
tasks, was able to accomplish them,” 


The reader, however, will prob- 
ably turn with still greater inte- 
rest to those higher productions 
which are still more like the pleas- 
ant talk of a refined and cultivated 
man in easy intercourse with his 
neighbours and disciples. The 
lectures on ‘‘ Desultory Reading,” 
on ‘*Nothing,’’ on ‘‘ Names and 
Nicknames,’’ will be, we do not 
doubt, the favourites of those who 
read, as this gentle but potent mas- 
ter would have them do, with a 
special regard for the lights and 
shadows of human life in books. 
The ease of the man who has read 
much, and has acquired that train- 
ing which comes only by continuous 
study, in after incursions at his will 
into the boundless fields of litera- 
ture, is in every word of his pleas- 
ant address on the former subject 
to the students of Edinburgh. The 
last thing in the world which he 
suggests is mental idleness, or that 
kind of reading which stifles ra- 
ther than encourages thought. 
We are not to confound desultory 
reading with idleness. He says— 


“It is useful to look to the origin 
of words. The word ‘desultory’ is 
of Latin parentage, and it was ap 
plied by the Romans to describe the 
equestrian jumping actively from one 
steed to another in the circus, or even 
(as was the case with the Numidians) 
in the midst of battle. That, cer- 
tainly, was no idle loitering; it was 
energetic activity, calculated to keep 
the mind and the body very much 
alive indeed. That should be the 
spirit of the desultory reader. His 
must be no mere fingering of books 
without thought how they are to be 
turned to account.* He may be wise 
in not allowing himself to become 4 
book-worm; but he must take care 
not to become what is much worse, 4 
book-butterfly. | Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well, and it is 
possible so to regulate and pursue a 
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seemingly desultory course of reading 
as to render it more truly beneficial 
than an apparently deeper and severer 
method of study. This world of ours 
is an old world, full of the works and 
records of nany generations. Weare 
in daily contact with the fragments 
of the past, with traces here and re- 
mains there which attract our atten- 
tion either for their intrinsic beauty 
or utility, or as indications of the 
manners and habits of mankind in 
former ages. Among these records 
assuredly there are none which are 
of greater interest, or of higher value, 
than the records, mere fragments 
though they may often be, of human 
history and human thought which 
are to be found in books. The poet 
tells us how we may so read the great 
book of nature that we may find in 
the trees, the stones, the running 
brooks, lessons which may profit as 
much as sermons. But while cordially 
accepting this teaching, we may ob- 
serve that the trees and the brooks 
would hardly convey all these useful 
lessons to us if we had not a con- 
siderable knowledge of books to begin 
with. The lover of nature will find 
much revealed to him which the mere 
book-worm will wholly fail to notice ; 
but, on the other hand, the well-read 
man who can apply the teaching of 
his books to the objects which he sees 
around him will profit far more than 
his illiterate companion.” 


The Life of Lord Iddesleigh has 
been promised us at no distant date, 
and we are glad to hear that there 
is abundant material of the most 
interesting and characteristic kind. 
In the meantime these finely felt 
and clearly reasoned addresses con- 
firm everything that is known of 
the blameless statesman whose loss 
all classes and all parties alike de- 
plore. 

The little book which Sir John 
Lubbock! has made of his recent 
lectures and essays is the most 
curious contrast imaginable to that 
of Sir Stafford Northcote. Sir 
John Lubbock is a man of science, 





famed for patient and anxious in- 
vestigations into the economy of 
insect life. He is a statesman, 
too, after a sort—a man of con- 
siderable reputation and popu- 
larity, and one of the excellent 
of the earth. One of the lec- 
tures which he has reprinted gave 
occasion not long ago to much 
shedding of ink, and one of those 
social discussions which please the 
drawing-rooms, and are so good 
for the evening papers. He it 
was who started the controversy 
about the ‘‘ hundred best books,’’ 
and called forth so many opinions 
on the subject from all sorts of 
persons, whether worthy or not of 
having an opinion, with about as 
little profit to the anxious reader 
in search of guidance, or to any 
one except the newspapers, whose 
columns were thus supplied with 
gratuitous ‘‘ copy,’’ as could well be 
imagined. Sir John’s book, how- 
ever, is not merely an author’s col- 
lection of addresses to Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes and other socie- 
ties, as on its face it purports to 
be. It is in reality one of many 
arguments, valid and otherwise, 
which have been put forth of 
late years, since a clever literary 
man struck out a certain suc- 
cess for himself by his question 
as to whether life was worth liv- 
ing, in answer affirmatively to that 
problem. That life is indeed quite 
worth the trouble, and that with- 
out reference to any chimerical 
hopes of something better at the 
end, or of any after redding-up of 
its confusions and difficulties, has 
been the assertion to which several 
excellent writers have committed 
themselves; and this is Sir John 
Lubbock’s theme. 

The ‘‘ duty of happiness’’ is the 
first which is pointed out in this 
little book; and its leading doc- 
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trine that, ‘‘if a man is unhappy, 
this must be his own fault, for 
God made all men to be happy,” 
is the faith which it is intended 
to embody. The text is from 
Epictetus—and the doctrine, no 
doubt, is one very suitable for per- 
sons afflicted by no real troubles, 
well endowed both by nature and 
fortune, but ‘‘ rather prone to suf- 
fer from low spirits,’’ which, the 
author informs us, is his own case. 
This original speaker was not, in- 
deed, in these happy circumstances ; 
but, on the other hand, he was 
precisely one of those men to whom 
such a philosophy is most possible 
—a man, as he himself says, with- 
out a home or possessions, with- 
out wife or children, altogether 
detached from the ordinary ties of 
humanity, and proudly conscious of 
a mind which was to him a king- 
dom, the monarchy of which was 
absolute, undisturbed by the in- 
terference of the affections or the 
complication of other people’s in- 
terests and desires. Sir John Lub- 
bock is too able and sympathetic a 
man not to perceive how fallacious 
is the philosophy built upon the 
experiences either of the rich and 
dominant cr of the solitary. To 
say that God intended all men to 
be happy, and that it is their own 
fault if they are not so, would 
be cold comfort to human beings 
in the more ordinary positions 
of life. With all the modifica- 
tions of the Christian faith, which 
teaches us not that God made 
all men to be happy, but to do 
good and resist evil, it is hard 
enough to keep on our way through 
the extraordinary inequalities and 
miseries of human nature. Most 
of us are so woven in with other 
lives that the power of severe em- 
pire over ourselves, which keeps 
the philosophic slave cheerful, is a 
thing impossible. Is it to be sup- 


posed a man’s fault that his wife 
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dies, or his child? that his sons or 
daughters, more terrible still, «go 
wrong ’’? or how is he likely to 
perceive in these circumstances, 
save by the depths of his unhappi- 
ness, that God made him to be 
happy? This is the subterfuge 
of those who flee from life’s prob. 
lems, not any explanation of its 
real facts. 

For who will venture to assert, 


taking human life as summed up in | 


this world, that there is even justice 
in it? There are many to whon it 
is no particular problem at all— 
with whom everything goes well; 
whose enterprises are successful, or 
who have no particular occasion 
for enterprise ; whose families are 
healthy and_ respectable; who 
have no evil tendencies to struggle 
against, or failing battles to fight. 
And there are others with whom 
these conditions are altogether re- 
versed : whose life is full of toil, 
poverty, bereavement, failure ; 
whose minds are distracted by 
anxieties impossible to an Epic- 
tetus, perhaps equally impossible 
to a wealthy English banker and 
Member of Parliament ; whose 
troubles are not those of constitu- 
tional melancholy, but of real mis- 
fortune. Will the doctrine that 
God made all men to be _ happy 
convey any consolation to them? 
‘¢ Man is born unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward,”’ is a statement 
that suits their case better. You 
cannot push off the consciousness 
that you are sick or poor, that 
your son is dead or your daughter 
fled from her home, that your chil- 
dren are crying for bread and you 
have none to give them. In such 
cases it is an insult to tell a poor 
man or poor woman that God 
made all to be happy, and that if 
he is not, it is his own fault. The 
Gospel, with another meaning, 
says, ‘* Rejoice in the Lord al- 
way,’’ which, perhaps, a poor 
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sufferer might make shift to do, 
but not for Epictetus’s reason, that 
his solitary serenity makes him 
king of men. Epictetus spoke at 
his ease, and so does Sir John Lub- 
bock. ‘To be prone to low spirits, 
and to indulge them, is a fine, 
superior kind of luxury. To be 
crushed under the burdens of hu- 
manity is a very different thing. 

Sir John Lubbock’s philosophy, 
however, can scarcely be called 
his own, and therefore its doubt- 
ful statements and large assump- 
tions cannot be laid to his charge. 
One of the great charms of a 
well-cultivated mind is its readi- 
ness to comprehend every allu- 
sion, and the wealth which it has 
at its command in the way of ap- 
propriate quotation; but this is a 
charm which has to be used with 
reserve, so that such small edges 
of your own thought as you per- 
mit to appear as a framework to 
the others may not altogether dis- 
appear under the exuberance of 
the borrowed. If we had belonged 
to the Harris Institute, Preston, 
and had come out in the evening 
to hear what Sir John Lubbock 
had to say about life, we should 
have been disappointed to be told 
only what Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius and St. Bernard and Mr 
Ruskin thought of it. ‘They are all 
great authorities, greater than the 
modest baronet, but yet we should 
have come to hear him, not them. 
Sometimes, also, if we may say so, 
his quotations, or rather the opin- 
ions expressed in his quotations, 
are so far-fetched as almost to at- 
tain to absurdity. In his illustra- 
tions of such a very usual doctrine 
as that ‘‘even events which look 
like misfortunes, if boldly faced, 
may often be turned to good,” 
he suggests—but not on his own 
authority: on that of Sefior Caste- 
lar, 4 mere contemporary, and no 
better than Sir John Lubbock— 
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that ‘‘Savonarola would undoubt- 
edly have been a good husband 
and tender father,’’ &c., had not 
‘‘ misfortune come to visit him, to 
crush his heart and to impart that 
marked melancholy which charac- 
terises a soul in grief.” ‘* His 
hopes,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘ were 
centred upon the woman he loved, 
and when the family finally re- 
jected him, he believed that it was 
death that had come upon him, 
when in truth it was immortal- 
ity.”’ Savonarola! we said to our- 
selves, with an idea that we knew 
something about that prophet ; 
but, of course, it must be another 
Savonarola, whom, to our shame, 
we were not acquainted with. On 
diligent inquiry, however, it turned 
out that Fra Girolamo himself was 
really the hero whose heart-break- 
ing disappointment had turned 
him to the man we know. On 
turning to Signor Villari’s life of 
the great preacher of San Marco, 
we find that the conscientious his- 
torian gives half a page to the 
incident, telling how as a boy of 
twenty Savonarola loved and was 
not loved again—as a great many 
boys of twenty have done before 
and since, without much effect upon 
their career. Let us suppose that 
Sir John Lubbock had taken his 
own experience instead of the 
prelections of Sefior Castelar for 
his guide, does not the reader 
think it might have been possible 
to cull a better and stronger ex- 
ample of evil turned into good 
from the records of history? Here 
his reading has betrayed him, as 
throughout those lectures it be- 
trays us at every turn, giving us 
the opinions of other people when 
we expected to find some ideas of 
his own. 

Now we are strongly of opinion 
that without books that question 
whether life is worth living (as 
if we had any choice in the mat- 
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ter!) would be yet more difficult 
than it is. Frankly, we should 
prefer ourselves to lose our legs, 
or our arms, or our ears, rather 
than the power of reading; but, 
at the same time, that wonderful 
help to existence may be carried 
too far. We confess at the same 
time that an intelligent but ignor- 
ant person is the companion we 
prefer—a being who _ possesses 
thoughts of his own, and has 
turned over in his individual mind 
the great matters of life and death. 
Cowper’s old woman at her cottage 
door, ‘‘ who knew, and knew no 
more, her Bible true ’’—a truth our 
philosophers rarely acknowledge— 
would to us, in all probability, be 
more interesting than Marcus Au- 
relius, who wisely tells us to ‘‘re- 
member on every occasion which 
leads thee to vexation to apply 
this principle, that this is not a 
misfortune, but that to bear it 
Our old 


nobly is good fortune.” 
woman, very like, would say very 
much the same thing. She would 
say, ‘* Now, don’t ye fret; have a 


bit of patience. We don’t never 
know how things will turn out. 
Maybe this, as seems so bad, will 
be just the best thing as ever hap- 
pened ; and if not, why, deary me, 
we can’t have everything our own 
way. We have just got to trust 
in the Lord, and that He’ll do for 
us for the best.’’ For ourselves, 
we prefer this version to that of 
Marcus Aurelius. If we must 
confess it, neither of them is 
very convincing to our minds. 
Misfortune is misfortune, by what- 
ever name we call it, and it does 
not always do us good. Perhaps 
the mere effort of standing fast 
and not being carried away by it 
is the utmost stretch of nobleness 
to which the larger number of us 
can attain; and all the heathen 
philosophers in the world will not 
teach us any better. We wonder 
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if, in the depths of his heart, Sir 
John Lubbock, when freed from 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
does not think so too? We should 
have preferred to hear while he 
was about it what his own ideas 
were. 

We will not return to the ques- 
tion about the hundred books, 
which gave almost as much and as 
innocent occupation to a large and 
virtuous portion of the popula- 
tion for along time, as to the acros- 
tics in the weekly papers. To 
that gentle audience the question, 
diversified as it was by a hundred 
ways of putting it, and by the 
letters of the favoured persons who 
were invited to give their views on 
the subject, probably did neither 
good nor ill—perhaps, indeed, it 
stimulated some worthy youth or 
maiden in the way these young 
persons should go; and to more 
critical minds it was a harmless 
delight to see how the crowd of 
advisers followed each other, and 
how pat the ladies too were with 
their Marcus Aurelius—the ‘‘ dear 
old Markis,’’ as that famous typical 
old lady, whom we recognise in 
all the anecdotes, said in Rome. 
None of these authorities seem to 
have taken note of the fact that 
to every well-bred English child 
brought up in a house which pos- 
sesses a library, great or small, 
there are a certain number of 
books of which its knowledge is 
almost innate,—which it knew, so 
to speak, before it was born. The 
present writer for one could not 
tell where he read almost any of 
Shakespeare’s dramas for the first 
time. There was no first time ; 
they were part of life, like breath 
and speech. And so with Scott, 
and many more. If the list is 
made for the entirely uneducated, 
that is another thing; but to these 
it would be perhaps foolish to 
begin with Aristotle and Confu- 
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cius. Sir John Lubbock remarks, 
in reference to Mr John Bright’s 
recommendation of ‘‘the less 
known American poets,” that ‘‘ he 
probably assumed that every one 
would have read Shakespeare, 
Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Lyci- 
das,’ and minor poems), Chaucer, 
Dante, Spenser, Dryden, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Pope, Southey, By- 
ron, and others, before embarking 
on more doubtful adventures, 
which is a very kind peradven- 
ture. Probably Mr Bright, we 
think, did nothing of the kind. 
He recommended ‘ Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the United States,’ if we 
remember rightly, no doubt with 
a practical mind, thinking the lads 
in the Mechanics’ Institutes might 
be led towards emigration, and not 
pretending to be a literary author- 
ity. But Sir John Lubbock himself 
assumes no such preliminary know- 
ledge. And we wonder, by the 
way, why he should put in Southey 
and leave out Coleridge? and why 
he should pointedly excommuni- 
cate ‘‘Comus,’’ and ‘* Samson Agon- 
istes’’ from his Milton ? and whe- 
ther he means to protest against 
the great deal too much that we 
have lately been hearing of Shel- 
ley, by leaving him out altogether ? 
But these are questions to which 
we are very unlikely to hear any 
answer. 

Mrs Ross’s! little book is one 
of a kind with which the English 
reader is very familiar. The per- 
ennial and apparently inexhaus- 
tible interest which Italy posses- 
ses, and which justifies the wan- 
dering semi-artistic traveller in 
compiling another and another 
volume about her scenery, her 
peasantry, her old castles and cus- 
toms, is a very curious phenom- 
enon in the midst of our always 
more and more cosmopolitan life. 


ltalian Sketches. 
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It was more rational that these 
things should be when our know- 
ledge of her was much more limit- 
ed,—when she was the ‘‘ woman- 
country”’ of the poets, the help- 
less and beautiful, with nothing 
particular to do but to look lovely, 
and now and then sell scraps of her 
adornments to the eager or com- 
passionate tourist. But now that 
Italy has ceased to pose or to have 
any occasion for posing, when in- 
deed her former reputation as the 
old curiosity-shop of the world of- 
fends her, and with good reason— 
and she is no longer the woman- 
country, admired with an admix- 
ture of contempt, but the very 
robust and enterprising fatherland 
of an active, energetic, hard-work- 
ing, and hard-headed race, fully 
awake to their own interests, and 
determined to make their iden- 
tity felt in the world—it is more 
astonishing that this semi-tender 
romantic feeling in her favour 
should continue to exist. Mrs 
Ross, however, is very diferent- 
ly qualified for the task from the 
many who undertake it. These 
peasants have become her own 
people. The vintages and olive- 
gatherings, which she describes 
with so much grace, are in some 
measure the business of her own 
life. We believe it is no secret 
that she has served her adopted 
country by introducing many im- 
provements into the agricultural 
methods of her Tuscan valley, and 
that the oil and wine of Signa 
have materially increased in value 
under the enlightened care of the 
English lady who has found there 
a congenial home. This of course 
gives her. such a right to speak as 
no chance temporary resident,- how- 
ever enamoured of the rustic 
graces of the peasantry whom he 
sees from the windows of his villa, 
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can possess; and there is conse- 
quently a reality in these sketches 
which will recommend them to the 
reader who may be a little tired 
of the conventional Antonios and 
Mariettas, but yet will be glad to 
understand, for instance, that old 
and long-enduring mode of indus- 
trial co-operation which exists in 
Tuscany, and which all the Italian 
interest in new methods, and desire 
to take advantage of every im- 
provement generally adopted in 
the world, has not been able to 
displace. It is a thoroughly prac- 
ticable and well-established system, 
which is a thing that cannot be 
said for most new schemes of the 
kind. Mrs Ross does not give an 
entire approval to it; but when it 
fails, it is evidently not the peas- 
ant but the proprietor who suffers, 
which is a result that will com- 
mend itself to those legislators at 
their ease who are not landowners, 
and consequently can recommend 
with a light heart what could do 
them no harm. The conditions of 
this co-operative partnership are as 
follows :— 


“The mezzeria or métayer system, 
generally prevailing in Tuscany, in- 
duces a patriarchal feeling between 
landlord and peasant which is very 
pleasant to see, but is not conducive 
to agricultural progress or a good 
thing for the landlord. He pays all 
the taxes to the Government, which 
are enormous; provides the house 
rent-free, and keeps it in repair; he 
buys the oxen, cows, and _ horses, 
bearing half the loss if they die, and 
of course getting half the profit when 
they are sold. The peasant gives his 
labour, the landlord gives the land 
and the capital, and the proceeds are 
divided between them. In bad years 
the landlord advances corn to his 
peasants, which they repay when 
they can in wine, oil, beans, &c. 
When there is a large family of 
young children, the peasant some- 
times accumulates a load of debt 
that cripples him for years: in rare 
instances the landlord turns him out 
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at six months’ notice, and puts an- 
other family on the farm; but, as a 
rule, the peasants remain for gene- 
rations on the same property, and 
always talk of themselves as the 
—_ (people) of theirlandlord. The 

nglish farmer does not exist in 
Tuscany ; none of the peasants have 
enough capital to lease land, and if 
they had they would not do it, being 
so much better off under the mezzeria, 
If a peasant leased his farm, he would 
probably starve in a bad season, in- 
stead of tiding it over as he now does 
by the Jadrone’s help.” 


There are drawbacks in all 
human régimes ; but the advanta- 
ges of this primitive system are 
very apparent, both in the mutual 
help which underlies the mutual 
profit, and by the welding toge- 
ther of the different classes of rus- 
tic society which must be the re- 
sult. It would scarcely be com- 


patible, however, we fear, with 
that desire for ‘‘rising in the 
world,’’—‘‘ bettering himself,’”’— 


which it is the aim of all our educa- 
tional efforts to put into the mind 
of every English boy. When peas- 
ants are content to remain peas- 
ants from generation to generation, 
without perhaps any temptation 
to desert their own class for 
another, the situation is different. 
Even an English labourer, much 
more an English farmer, would 
find the house of a Tuscan peas- 
ant, or even of a French petty 
proprietor, owning that bare and 
unlovely place, an _ undesirable 
dwelling. But there is something 
in the primitive wealth of oil and 
wine, and in the independence, so 
long as things go well and he can 
thoroughly work his farm, of the 
Italian,; which throws a glamour 
over his homely farinaceous fare 
and bare habitation. There is a 


curious illustration of the domestic 
difficulties which sometimes accom- 
pany this tenure in the story of 
‘ La Gioconda,”’ which is Mrs Ross’s 
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only effort at romance. Gioconda’s 
brothers have been killed in the 
war, she is the only survivor of 
the family, and her lover, -alas ! 
belongs to an adjoining property, 
where there is a hard master who 
will not give Giulio leave to go. 
In these circumstances, Gioconda’s 
father is thus interviewed by the 
proprietor of his little farm :— 


“Your fields are badly tilled, the 

runing of the-vines is always behind- 
food, and you are running into debt 
with me for corn. You spend your 
own small savings in paying hired 
labourers who scamp their work, and 
it cannot goon. Gioconda must marry 
and bring a husband into the house to 
help you. I will give you six months, 
for your family has been on the land 
for two hundred years, and I don’t 
want to be hard on you. But I must 
pay my taxes, and if my land is not 
properly cultivated I cannot. This 
cursed Government does nothing but 
raise the taxes: soon we landowners 
shall be beggars.’ 

« «But, Illustrissimo——’ 

“ «No, Nando, I can listen to no 
objections. You are going to tell me 
again about Giulio. It is of no use. 
I cannot force Count Selvi to let Giulio 
leave his own family. You must find 
another husband for Gioconda. In 
my time girls never fell in love. 
Nonsense! You can tell her to be 
a dutiful daughter and marry some 
young fellow who can help you, and 
has an eye for oxen.’” 


The possibility of interference 
of this kind is probably rare; but 
Mrs Ross does not fail to note the 
inconveniences of the system, not- 
withstanding her general liking 
for it. It may be ‘‘ condemned as 
the most backward, or defended 
as the most patriarchal and whole- 
some of systems,’’ she says :— 


“When the landlord is intelligent, 
active, and judicious, he may become 
a centre of enlightenment and im- 
provement to his tenantry; but all 
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his attempts must be made with the 
most cautious discretion, or he will in- 
fallibly frighten and perhaps alienate 
his tenantry, who are through Con- 
servatives, and love stare super an- 
tiguas Vias.” 


A passing intention had risen 
in our mind to compare this pretty 
picture of rural Tuscany with an- 
other nearer our own doors, that 
elucidation of English peasant-life 
with which Dr. Jessopp ' has recently 
awakened our interest in the for- 
tunes, the misfortunes, and _ the 
possibilities of our own _ rustic 
neighbours. But when we turn 
over again the pages of his book, 
we shrink from the encounter of 
those very plain facts with a record 
which, though doubtless in the 
main true, is pictorial, picturesque, 
and distant, and enter into little 
that is sordid or miserable in a 
life which is not all vintage even 
there, but has its troubles as in 
other places. Arcady, according to 
Dr. Jessopp, has very dark corners, 
and the atmosphere is not bright 
with that southern sunshine which 
throws a veil of light over every- 
thing. We have said that the 
bare dwelling-room of a Jodere, 
and the miserableness of a French 
chaumiére would startle the cot- 
tage folks who understand the 
delights of a white hearthstone and 
ashining dresser. And so we still 
think; but we are silenced when 
we hear of the ‘‘rookeries”’ in 
which a poor ploughman’s family 
has to huddle together, and which 
the mere necessity of warmth 
makes more squalid than anything 
can be where that need does not 
tell. There is a great deal, how- 
ever, in Dr. Jessopp’s sketches which 
is more interesting than any for- 
eign picture. It loses, indeed, many 


possibilities of picturesqueness by 





London. 
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being so true and thoroughly 
known. In hands less familiar 
much might be made even in this 
way of those tumble-down build- 
ings with high-peaked roofs, or 
thatch overgrown with lichen, 
which the country parson knows 
are often full of all abominations. 
Our American visitors, for in- 
stance, treat them with much more 
respect than Dr Jessopp. They 
look with reverence upon these 
‘«rookeries.”” They make capti- 
vating sketches of them, with that 
pleasing mixture of adoration and 
contempt which is the present 
mood of these lively visitors to- 
wards their mother country. And 
artists, in general, like the look 
of these familiar places, be they 
ever so tumble-down, with their 
air of growing out of the soil rather 
than having been built upon it ; so 
that we may believe if a kindly 
Italian resident had settled down 


in Norfolk, and in the genial time 
of haymaking, or when the harvest- 
ing was going on, had written a 


volume of English sketches in 
choice Italian, our poor country- 
folk might have fared as well in 
his hands as the Tuscans do in Mrs 
Ross’s. And, on the whole, our 
Arcadian parson is not so dis- 
couraging as he appears at the 
first glance. If his pages show 
us a life which is sunless, with- 
out amusement or beauty, it is 
not a life destitute of opportuni- 
ties nor incapable of amelioration. 
The necessity for amusement is 
perhaps a modern discovery. Our 
immediate fathers (not to speak of 
generations further off, who per- 
haps were better acquainted with 
the article) never took it into con- 
sideration. When it came, it came 
accideptally, and a desire for it 
was reckoned a very frivolous, not 
to say unlawful, thing. As a 
matter of fact, for a great part 
of the population, amusement— 
at all events of a _ concerted 
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always be _ impos- 
sible. The men, after their work, 
may have time for relaxation, 
But who is to invent any means 
of a public kind, which can be 
promoted by law or arranged by 
benevolence, for the recreation of 
the women—the mothers who have 
their children to put to bed, and 
who cannot be loosed from the 
sacred duties of custodians of 
home? They may amuse them- 
selves in their fashion by an after- 
noon chat with their neighbours ; 
but what can we or any public 
agency do for them? And it 
must be added that amusement is 
entirely a conditional matter; and 
that the lounge at a street corner, 
the gossip at the door, is probably to 
many a much more agreeable form 
of entertainment than those which 
we devise. To sit closely packed, 
like herrings in a barrel, under 
trees which intercept the air, 
amid clouds of tobacco-smoke, and 
listen to a band, is the German 
ideal. But for our own part there 
are few kinds of hard work which 
would not to us seem much more 
agreeable. We are glad, therefore, 
to think that perhaps the want 
of amusement does not affect the 
minds of the cottagers as it does 
their superiors. They have, no 
doubt, little relaxations in their 
own way, which other people do 
not take note of—as indeed we all 
have. 

With all the darker shades, how- 
ever, which his intimate knowledge 
of rural life reveals to us, there are 
also lights in Dr Jessopp’s book— 
not of the picturesque kind—which 
throw a most cheerful and encour- 
aging illumination upon _ those 
breadths of silent country which 
tell their own story so little. The 
most important of all is his spirited 
and indignant denial of the popu- 
lar delusion that the agricultural 
labourer ‘‘ is peculiarly unhappy in 
having no career.’’ 


kind — must 
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«If you mean that not every agri- 
cultural labourer has any reasonable 
prospect of rising to be a farmer and 
employer of labourers under him, and 
not every labourer is at all likely to rise 
in the social scale, and leave off a 
richer man than his father, then I 
should wish to be informed what class 
hasacareer? But if you mean that 
there is a dreadful law of universal 
prevalence which makes it impossible 
for any peasant to rise above the con- 
dition in which he was born, and 
which some express by saying, ‘ Once 
a labourer, always a labourer,’ then 
I affirm unhesitatingly that for the 
county of Norfolk, the most purely 
agricultural county in England, such 
a statement is not only an exaggera- 
tion, but a glaring misstatement of 
facts. Why, Norfolk swarms with 
tenant-farmers small and great, who 
have risen from the plough. Some of 
the very richest men in the county 
are men who have worked at gs. a- 
week, and can scarcely write their 
names. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the cattle-trade of the 
eastern counties is mainly in the 
hands of men who are sons of the 
plough. No career! I protest it 
would be difficult to point to any in- 
dustry in which the workmen of ster- 
ling character, physical energy, am- 
bition, and only a little more than 
average sagacity, are more sure to rise 
above the rank and file. . . . I'll find 
you fifty men ten miles from the 
chair on which I am sitting, every 
one of whom was born in a hovel, 
every one of whom was educated in 
a village school or never educated at 
all, every one of whom has lived by 
day-labour in his time, and every one 
of whom is himself more or less an 
employer of labour or occupier of 
land, by which he keeps himself and 
his family, owner of horse and cow, 
some of them of flocks and herds— 
nay, some who are the freeholders of 
their own broad acres, and who will 
hardly like to be classed among the 
little ones (z.¢., small proprietors).” 


This is a result which would be 
much less likely under the mezzeria ; 
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indeed, as we have said, that famous 
English ideal of rising in the world 
does not belong to the ideal peas- 
ant state at all, and destroys one 
of its first conditions—one at least 
of its most picturesque and human 
circumstances—its long establish- 
ment and affection for the soil. 

It is a common complaint, un- 
luckily not without foundation, 
that in many of the most import- 
ant departments of our national 
life we are being hustled aside by 
the persevering Germans. They 
take the fas of us on ’Change, we 
grumble; they are jostling us out 
of the City; clerks of Teutonic 
race do our office-work better and 
more cheaply than our native-born 
quill-drivers either can or will do. 
Seated on the sacred heights of 
literature we have been as yet 
able to regard this invasion of 
England with a sort of suave mari 
magno feeling; but who knows 
how long this may last? When 
the most complete study that we 
possess of one of our greatest Eng- 
lish poets comes to us from Ger- 
many, it is in its way as much a 
menace to our critics as one of 
Bismarck’s blood and iron ‘* notes”’ 
would be to Downing Street. Karl 
Elze’s: study of Byron showed 
how thoroughly German critics can 
do our business for us when they 
set about it; and on the dedication 
page of the volume now on the 
‘¢ Saloon ’’ table is inscribed another 
name which recalls the fact that 
even in old English studies such 
authorities as Skeat and Earle 
must own an equal in Professor 
Schipper. If the translation of 
such a work as Professor Brandl’s 
‘Coleridge’! is a gain to English 
literature, it is also a reproach to 
it; and if we must look this gift- 
horse in the mouth, it is some 
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satisfaction to discover that there 
are unsound teeth in it. 

Admirable as a penetrating and 
appreciative study of Coleridge, 
Professor Brandl’s memoir is dis- 
figured by not a few errors, par- 
donable enough when we consider 
the difficulties under which he 
must have approached his subject, 
and easily explicable in the case of 
a foreigner dealing with minute 
details. His mistakes are unfor- 
tunately too numerous to admit of 
all the blame being thrown upon 
the translator, but we can scarcely 
imagine a German professor even 
by a slip of the pen describing 
Porphyry as ‘‘a good bishop of the 
fourth century,’’ or Berkeley as an 
‘¢ ultra-materialist,’’ or Hartley as 
‘*a disbeliever in matter.’’ There 
are also numerous mistakes in the 
fasti of Coleridge’s biography, as 
in placing the date of his death in 
June, instead of July, 1834; some 
of them mere slips, others decided- 
ly misapprehensions. There are 
some other misconceptions in the 
book which at times vitiate Pro- 
fessor Brandl’s views; but the 
sources of these are so obvious 
that the English student of Cole- 
ridge runs little risk of being mis- 
led by them. But, as a rule, the 
Professor’s slips do not affect the 
really valuable portion of his book, 
his attempt to trace the poeti- 
cal and intellectual development 
of Coleridge, and to estimate 
his influence upon the poetry and 
thought of his day. To this side 
of Professor Brandl’s efforts praise 
is justly due for the discriminative 
and thorough analysis to which 
he has subjected Coleridge’s work 
and ideas, and to the knowledge 
of our classic poets which he has 
brought to bear upon the illustra- 
tion of his subject. 

The life of Coleridge, any more 
than the life of Pope, will never be ex- 
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plained to the complete satisfaction 
of all inquirers, and to the extinc- 
tion of speculation by positive de- 
monstration ; and Professor Brand}? 
must still lay his account with 
finding his facts subjected to inter- 
pretations different from that which 
he has seen fit to put upon them. 
The old saying that poets make 
untrustworthy biographers has 
much force in it, though we should 
scruple to imply the same moral 
imputation which generally accom- 
panies the remark. The real and 
the ideal mingle so closely in the 
poetic temperament that it is diffi- 
cult for it, doubtless, to determine 
accurately where fancy ends and 
where fact begins. To such a weak- 
ness the mind of Coleridge must 
have been more exposed than that 
of most men. As Professor Brandl 
remarks, afropos of one of his 
earliest poems, ‘‘ Time, Real or 
Imaginary,’’—‘‘ With philosophy 
alone Coleridge was never satisfied. 
He wanted living forms. He con- 
ceived the person of Reality as a 
boy like himself, and that of Ima- 
gination as a girl like his sister, 
and set them both racing at the 
top of a hill, as he and she had 
doubtless often done at Ottery. He 
revelled in metaphysical generali- 
ties, but only for the purpose of em- 
bodying them individually.” In 
the Pantisocracy scheme we have 
exactly the same attempt to realise 
the ideal and the same imperfect 
comprehension of the dividing 
boundary-line. If we would read 
Coleridge’s life rightly, we must 
keep this fact fully in view, nor 
forget that his intellectual exist- 
ence was much more of a reality to 
him than his physical being. 

Dr Brandl is at considerable 
pains to trace the successive stages 
of Coleridge’s development, and he 
deserves credit for having put for- 
ward several suggestions of im- 
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portance which have been either 
wholly omitted or imperfectly 
stated by previous critics. We 
have no difficulty in finding the 
germs of his transcendentalism 
in his absent-minded father; but 
we have more hesitation in ac- 
cepting the idea that he drew his 
‘‘homely and unconventional hab- 
its,” which were merely the natu- 
ral reflections of his own mind, 
from his mother, who never seems 
to have had any influence over 
him. Plotinus and Neo-Platonism 
and Hellenic mysticism further 
developed his transcendental views, 
until we find him at a not particu- 
larly mature age ‘‘a_ freethinker 
from a positive excess of fancy.” 
Next came the influence of the 
French Revolution, which thor- 
oughly carried him away, as it did 
so many poetical geniuses of his 
generation, and set a firm impress 
upon the character of all his earlier 
work. Upon Coleridge the Revo- 
lution made a deeper and less easily 
eradicated mark than upon any of 
the poets of his age, Shelley alone 
excepted. His natural tendencies 
impelled him to the romantic 
school of poetry, and the influence 
of Bowles confirmed this bent— 
not so extraordinary an influence 
as it may seem to us who never 
open Bowles in the present day, 
when we remember Wadsworth 
reading Bowles’s ‘‘Sonnets’’ on 
Westminster Bridge, and refusing 
to stir until he had finished the 
book. Dr Brandl makes a good 
deal of effort to trace the effects 
of Coleridge’s study of Milton, 
Gray, and Thomson, on his poems 
of the pre-Bowles period, but his 
criticisms are rather too refined 
to be altogether convincing. 

Dr Brandl for the first time 
publishes the letter which Cole- 
ridge, when tired of soldiering as 
*¢ Silas Tomkyn Comberbach ’’— 
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we may accept this as the author- 
ity for the form of a mom de guerre 
which has been spelt in divers 
ways—wrote to his brother, Cap- 
tain James Coleridge, begging that 
he might be bought off. There is 
little remarkable in this epistle, 
which is couched in the stereo- 
typed penitential form of the 
period, and quite corroborates the 
understood disgust which Coleridge 
felt for the career on which he had 
so rashly embarked. 

Dr Brandl makes a _ pretty 
idyl—too pretty a one as events 
subsequently turned out—of Col- 
eridge’s life at Clevedon and 
Nether Stowey, the latter place 
made memorable by a visit from 
Wordsworth, which, however, 
lasted a much shorter time than 
our author supposes. The ac- 
count of the poet’s residence at 
the Lakes is, from a critical point 
of view, the least satisfactory por- 
tion of Dr Brandl’s work. His 
life at Keswick, from 1800 tu 
1804, was not productive of poetry, 
if we except the second part of 
‘¢Christabel ’’ and the fine ode to 
‘¢Dejection’”’; and it marked a 
turning-point in Coleridge’s career, 
where a mental twist to which his 
use of opium must have more or 
less contributed, began to draw 
him away from the paths of poesy 
into the regions of pure specula- 
tion. Dr Brandl, in discussing 
the influences which Coleridge 
encountered both at this time and 
during his briefer residence’ at 
Grasmere, does not seem to re- 
cognise that as regards Coleridge 
these were positive as well as 
negative. But the Professor is 
hardly so much at home among 
those who are called the ‘‘ Lake 
poets’’ as he is with their pre- 
decessors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

As was to be expected, Dr 
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Brandl dwells with particular in- 
terest on Coleridge’s German ex- 
periences, the influences to which 
he was more immediately subjected 
there, and his translations of the 
‘Piccolomini’ and ‘ Wallenstein’ 
of Schiller. To Coleridge’s version, 
which it must be remembered is 
rendered from a MS. copy sent 
by Schiller, and differing from 
any of the published editions, a 
very high compliment is paid. 
‘« This,’’ says Professor Brandl, ‘‘ was 
the copy translated by Coleridge, 
and with such fidelity that, elastic 
as it is, it could, if lost, be recon- 
structed from the English text.’’ 


“Qne can understand the view 
taken by the English when they 
maintain that Coleridge’s ‘ Wallen- 
stein’ is superior to Schiller’s. The 
wonder is that they occupied twenty 
years before arriving at this opinion. 
At first the work fell dead from the 
press, the translator himself setting 
the example of indifference. When 
he undertook the translation, he 
promised the public in his glowing 
enthusiasm to write an essay on 
Schiller. But even in the preface to 
the first part, it is evident that he 
had much cooled ; and in the second 
part he actually began to criticise the 
play, saying that Wallenstein with 
his long speeches could not be com- 
pared with Othello or Lear, but at 
most with Richard II. or Henry VI. 
In his letters of the time he regularly 
abuses the ‘dragged, dull, heavy 
play.’” 


Our space will not permit us to 
follow Dr Brandl through his ac- 
count of the last two periods of 
Coleridge’s life—his career as jour- 
nalist and critic, and as a teacher 
of theology and philosophy; and 
it is the less necessary, as this por- 
tion of his book can scarcely be 
said to possess the same value as 
his studies of the more poetical 
side of Coleridge’s work. To the 
accounts which we already possess 
of Coleridge’s residence with the 
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Morgans and the Gillmans, Dr 
Brandl has been able to add noth- 
ing new, with the exception of 
an interesting letter to Judge 
Coleridge, written in 1825, and 
giving an account of the unfor- 
tunate result of his endeavours 
to turn his works to some pecuni- 
ary account. In the warm defence 
which his German critic offers 
against the charges of plagiarism 
which De Quincey, Sir William 
Hamilton, and even Professor 
Ferrier brought forward, students 
of Coleridge will generally agree, 
remembering that he was essen- 
tially an eclectic philosopher, as 
well as one of the most forgetful 
of mortals. 


“His openly announced aims were 
not so much to find anything new as 
to give fresh life to the past, and for- 
cibly bring home to his countrymen 
the views of foreigners of kindred 
spirit with himself. What indeed 
would become of the poet, of the ex- 
pounder of scientific discoveries, of 
the journalist and the orator, if every 
opinion had to be labelled with a 
certificate of origin, like the specimens 
in a collection of mineralogy! 3 
Coleridge was a great eclectic, but no 
one who conscientiously weighs his 
expressions will call him a plagiarist.” 


We may take leave of this book, 
which we hope to see purged of its 
inaccuracies and qualified to take 
the place which is justly its due in 
our Coleridge literature, by quot- 
ing, in condensed form, the critic’s 
‘*concise and final judgment ’’ :— 


“As a theorist in philosophy, or 
more, perhaps, zesthetics and theoso- 
phy, it was not his forte to deduce 
laws directly from facts, or even to 
bring them into scientific relation 
with facts. He had not the objectiv- 
ity of an investigator. But all the 
more keen was his eye for every kind 
of subjective observation; the more 
freely did he bring what he observed 
into eloquent accord with his own in- 
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dividual being and with the tenden- 
cies of the time, and all the richer was 
the warp with which he interwove the 
alien woof. He was a mighty edu- 
‘cator of his countrymen, and full of 
devotion to this object. Undiscour- 
aged by ill-success, he traversed the 
narrow, commercial, half-sceptical, 
half-pietistic domestic prejudices of 
the English people of that time, with 
a many-sided inspiring Hellenic-Ger- 
manic method of thought, which to 
this day offers the remedy worth tak- 
ing to heart for many a social abuse. 
As a poet also he began by servile [? 
the interrogation is ours] imitation ; 
but so must all—for poetry is no- 
where now a mere matter of invention. 
Directed both by foreign and home 
examples, he took Nature, after a 
fashion and later, for his model, but 
only to modulate her music with won- 
derful genius to his own key. In this 
reason he is truly a creative spirit and 
immortal.” 


How is it that we can never 
open a book of South American 
travels without an assured cer- 
tainty of finding it dull, and that 
we read it only to find our ex- 
pectations confirmed? A _ vast 
half-continent, so varied by its 
character and its races, so rich in 
all the elements of the picturesque, 
so full of adventures for those who 
come to seek them, should be able 
to afford an interest not inferior to 
that which Africa has yielded in 
such lavishness. Even the sordid 
gold hunting Spaniards kindled 
into a sort of poetic enthusiasm 
over its noble rivers, its lofty and in- 
accessible mountains, and its path- 
less forests, although these were to 
them little more than the veil 
which covered the object of their 
quest. But no English writer has 
as yet given us a work on any of 
the South American States which 
will tempt to second reading, 
still less take rank among the 
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classics of travel. The latest 
essay on this subject is no great 
improvement upon its predecessors 
in point of literary interest, in 
spite of its picturesque title. To 
compensate for this, Sir Horace 
Rumbold has collected much use- 
ful information about Buenos 
Ayres and the Argentine Re- 
public, which possesses a distinct 
interest of its own. A country in 
the course of development has al- 
ways special claims upon the atten- 
tion of Englishmen, and never 
more than in the present day, 
when overcrowding is the com- 
plaint of every career. Those 
whose motto is ‘‘ Westward Ho” 
will do well to read Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s book ; while others of 
us whose dreams of El Dorado 
are among the visions of the past, 
will find some instruction, and not 
a little to marvel at, in its perusal. 

Buenos Ayres has certainly un- 


dergone a wonderful evolution since 
we unluckily made its intimate 
acquaintance about the time when 
Canning ‘‘ called the New World 
into existence to redress the bal- 


ance of the Old.’’ But for White- 
lock’s disaster we might, by 
Anglo-Saxon energy and _ enter- 
prise, have had ‘‘a second and 
fully as bounteously endowed Aus- 
tralia, within three weeks’ sail 
of the British shores.’’ It is not 
without many troubles that the 
Argentine Republic has achieved 
its present meed of prosperity. 
Since its liberation from the 
tyranny of Spain, it has suffered 
much from its dictators, and even 
more from internal dissensions, 
down to a very recent date. But 
the immigration of Europeans and 
the introduction of railways have 
wrought marvels of civilisation 
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and development during the last 
quarter of a century. In Argen- 
tina, unlike other countries, civil- 
isation follows the railway, not the 
railway civilisation. The iron road 
is pushed forward into the wilds 
whence the Redskins may scarcely 
as yet have departed, and the for- 
eigner follows, his towns and settle- 
ments springing up as if by magic. 
Of the immigrants the Italians are 
the most numerous, forming nearly 
one-half; the French and Span- 
iards, mostly from the Biscayan 
provinces, come next; the British 
and Germans, with minor nation- 
alities, make up the remainder. 
The Irishman is by far the most 
prosperous and successful settler 
from our own nation; and it is 
pleasant to extract the following 
testimony from Sir Horace Rum- 
bold’s pages as to what his enter- 
prise and industry can accomplish 
when freed of the incubus of ‘< agi- 
tation ’’ :— 


“ The Irish, besides being the most 
numerous, are unquestionably the 
most successful of all our settlers in 
the River Plate. In some respects, 
indeed, they are more prosperous 
than any of the other foreign bodies. 
There are among them men who, 
having originally come out with 
scarcely a shirt to their back, are now 
the owners of league upon league of 
well-stocked land, and rank with the 
largest proprietors in the country, 
The Irish were the first to take seri- 
ously to sheep-farming out here, and 
they have so successfully developed 
that branch of rvral industry, that it 
is claimed that their flocks produce 
one-half of the wool which is imported 
from this province. Yet, barely forty 
years ago, the sheep was looked upon 
as relatively worthless ; and to Irish- 
men is mainly due the credit of hav- 
ing reclaimed that valuable animal 
from the contempt and degradation 
into which ithad fallen. . . . The 
Irish have, in short, proved as great 
a success on the River Plate as they 
have been, in so many ways, a failure 


in North America, They own almost 
entire districts in the north and cen. 
tre of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
where they have endowed chaplain- 
cies and founded schools of their own, 
with libraries attached to them; and 
altogether they present an aspect so 
different from that of their brethren 
in ‘the distressful country ’ at home, 
that one cannot but think that a pro- 
vidential outlet is offered to them in 
these regions.” 


The interested and determined 
enemies of Irish emigration, as 
well as their victims, would do 
well to ponder over the prosperity 
which their countrymen have 
achieved in the southern half of 
the New World. Sir Horace Rum- 
bold assures us that there has been 
about enough of Italian and Basque 
immigration into the Argentine 
Republic, and that settlers seeking 
to improve their fortunes, and who 
can contribute some capital to the 
general store, are what the country 
now wants. His advice to Eng- 
lishmen is, ‘* Come out by all means, 
but do so with your eyes well 
open,’’—a recommendation applic- 
able not to the Argentine Republic 
alone. There are great natural 
resources to be conquered—the 
mines, the forests, the prairies; 
there is much wealth to be won in 
farming and stock-raising; but 
there are drawbacks in the destruc- 
tive storms, droughts, locusts, and 
murrain, to say nothing of the 
lawless and savage elements of 
society which the settler in new 
regions may have to contend with. 
Probably he would be content to 
lay his account with these, but 
there is a political danger which 
he will be still more reluctant to 
face—the insecurity attendant 
upon the instability of Republican 
institutions, the constant recur- 
rence of revolutions, the possibility 
of the reins of power falling into 
the hands of a Rosas, in whose 
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dictatorship the whole Republic 
was turned ‘‘ into a hugh slaughter- 
shed, ’’ or even into those of a still 
more capricious and bloodthirsty 
despot such as Lopes of Paraguay. 
This well-founded doubt is what 
repels English capital and enter- 
prise from the Argentine pam- 
pas ; and it will continue to do so 
until time has tried the more reas- 
suring prospects which Sir Horace 
Rumbold holds out. 

Of Buenos Ayres with its soci- 
ety, which it would seem an o//a- 
podrida, in which the flavours of 
Genoa, Seville, Paris and Frank- 
fort are the most pronounced, 
Sir Horace draws a lively and 
agreeable picture. In spite of 
pamperos and storms, mosquitoes 
and the broiling heat of the south- 
ern summer, which, of course, is 
our winter, the city has amenities 
in sufficiency to justify its poetic 
appellation. No great maritime 
capital has a grander or healthier 
site, we are told; but then, on the 
other hand, the streets are of nar- 
row old Spanish type, and pros- 
pects of drainage still depend 
upon a speculative public, while 
the water is unfit for anything 
except cooking. No wonder, then, 
though cholera and yellow fever 
should be too frequent visitors, 
and that the latter should, in 1867 
and 1871, have ‘‘ wrought such 
havoc as had hardly been known 
anywhere since the Great Plague 
of London.’’ The different nation- 
alities appear to keep pretty much 
by themselves, and endeavour as 
much as possible to transplant the 
institutions of their own land 
to the country of their adoption. 
The Portefias, or ladies of the port 
—the designation of native Buenos 
Ayrean female society — present 
many features of special interest 
in addition to their remarkably 
good figures, pearly skins, and 
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naturally fine complexions, to 
which Sir Horace Rumbold bears 
gallant testimony. ‘In such 
communities as these,’ he says, 
‘*woman is as the salt of the 
earth; and whatever aristocratic 
sentiment has survived in these 
democracies has taken refuge with 
the fair sex, and there fortunately 
asserts itself with many of its 
refining influences.’’ Alongside of 
the cudte of womanhood in Buenos 
Ayres there are the old restric- 
tions on married women, inherited 
from the Spaniards, or rather the 
Moors, which plays so important 
a part in Spanish romance and 
drama. A very curious fact, 
worthy of the attention of stu- 
dents of sociology, is to be met 
with among these Portefias. So 
sudden an impetus has been given 
to education and refinement dur- 
ing recent years, that we find the 
elder and younger ladies of the 
same family, even sisters, standing 
upon widely different intellectual 
levels. The elder ladies had been 
brought up in the old creole 
fashion—trusted to half-caste if 
not negro care—and had _partici- 
pated in the disadvantages in- 
separable from such fosterage. 


“The elder ladies seldom mix in 
society, or if they do, keep well inthe 
background—treated by their belong- 
ings with invariable kindness and re- 
spect, but content to remain in timid 
self-effacement. In looks and dress 
many of them belong to an entirely 
different age, and unconsciously make 
admirable foils to the brilliant mod- 
ernism oftheir progeny. To the ob- 
servant stranger there is a 
pathetic in one of these poor ol 
dames, huddled up with antiquated 
finery on a sofa in some corner of the 
room, where the talk and clatter and 
music around leave her all unheeded— 
dreaming she may be all the while of 
bright and simpler days, when she sat 
surrounded by doughty heroes of Oribe’s 
or Urquiza’s levies, proud to receive 
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the circling mate at her hands, or to 
listen to the thin tinkling of her gui- 
tar. It is, indeed, a far cry from 
those artless melodies to the latest 
difficulties by Prudent or Gotteschalk : 
in the interval a brand-new world has 
sprung into life, and been civilized, 
as it were, by steam. The placid old 
head may well shake over it, and feel 
unable to take it all in.” 

‘* The life of the Portenas is not 
without picturesqueness: their 
drives in the park at Palermo—the 
‘*Bois’”’ of Buenos Ayres; their 
*«crack’’ at the church-doors with 
their admirers when they come out 
from Mass, whither their gallants 
do not follow them, consoling them- 
selves outside with their papeditos ; 
the free and easy ¢ertudias, to which 
any one may drop in uninvited ; 
the shopping, which is very sensi- 
bly accomplished in tram-cars— 
Buenos Ayres boasts itself the best- 
trammed city in the world ; the 
chatter from balcony to balcony, 
or in little groups at the doors of 
the fatios, which goes on in the 
twilight or under the soft southern 
moon ; and above all the Carnival, 
which, now somewhat out of date 
in Europe, flourishes in all its wild 
pageantry in the South American 
cities,—all combine to make a full 
life for the Portenas. If we add 
to this that they are credited with 
playing an active part in politics, 
and with being the source of not 
a little of the mischief that has 
distracted the Argentine Republic, 
we console ourselves with the re- 
flection that woman’s sphere in 
Buenos Ayres is about as broad 
a one as the female mind can 
legitimately desire. 

Twenty years have elapsed since 
Count Vitzthum von Eckstaedt re- 
presented the King of Saxony in 
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this country with so much accept- 
ance in London society, and so 
much weight in the troubled affairs 
of continental Europe, during the 
period extending from the out- 
break of the Crimean war to the 
war which followed the Danish 
difficulty. Though the ambassador 
of only a minor Power, and though 
his colleagues of the corps diplo- 
matique were men of ability and 
experience much above the aver- 
age, Count Vitzthum exercised an 
influence which was readily appre- 
ciated by both British and Con- 
tinental statesmen; and _ various 
incidents occurred during his mis- 
sion which brought him somewhat 
prominently before the public, 
notably his newspaper controversy 
with the Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Lord Robert Cecil, on the 
German - Danish difficulty. The 
recollection of Count Vitzthum is 
still sufficiently fresh among us to 
secure an interest for the two vol- 
umes of his ‘ Reminiscences,”! 
chiefly made up from his de- 
spatches and private correspond- ° 
ence, an English translation of 
which has been issued under the 
editorship of Mr Henry Reeve. 
These ‘Reminiscences’ run for a 
period alongside of the two last — 
volumes of the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ 

and deal with many of the topics 
which Mr Greville has treated in 
detail ; but unlike the clerk of the 
British Privy Council, the Saxon 
Minister prefers facts to chit-chat, 
and calm judgments to social scan- 
dal or prejudices. As the view of 
a well-informed foreigner of Brit- 
ish politics at a time when the 
diplomacy of the nation was con- 
ducted neither too wisely nor too 
well, these ‘ Reminiscences’ are a 
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valuable contribution to political 
criticism; as an addition to our 
recent history, they are scarcely 
less important. 

Among the most interesting of 
Count Vitzthum’s recollections are 
those which relate to the Court of 
St Petersburg, where he served for 
some months as chargé @affaires 
on the eve of the Crimean war. 
The estimate which he was then 
able to form of Nicholas and his 
principal advisers quite accounts 
for the persistent fatuity with 
which Russia was even then forcing 
on a war with the Allied Powers— 
an estimate which, had it been 
realised by British Ministers, might 
have led to considerable modifica- 
tions of our own line of policy. 
The Emperor was already under 
the spell of that mental malady 
which had manifested itself in so 
many members of his family, and 
the delusion had seized upon him 


with the persistency of a fixed idea 
that the tate of all Europe lay at 


his arbitration. His influence in 
checking the revolutionary wave 
which had swept over the Contin- 
ent in 1849 unfortunately confirmed 
this feeling, which was still further 
strengthened by the assurances of 
his advisers. Orloff and Menschi- 
koff were the only men about him 
who dared to give the Emperor 
honest counsel. As for Count 
Nesselrode, ‘‘his pen was always 
at the monarch’s command, when- 
ever he was called upon to demon- 
strate the necessity of high-handed 
measures, possibly leading to a war 
of which he himself disapproved.” 
Sir Hamilton Seymour—who, after 
the death of Count Schwartzenberg 
a few months before Count Vitz- 
thum’s arrival, was the ablest of the 
foreign ambassadors at St Peters- 
burg — was never able to make 
any save a hostile impression upon 
the Emperor, who, after the Aber- 
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deen Ministry came into office, 
could not believe that Seymour’s 
counsels were backed up by his 
Cabinet at home. The idea of 
‘‘ Turkey” as the ‘‘sick man”’ of 
European diplomacy, was too deep- 
ly engrained into the Emperor’s 
mind for any influence to sway his 
resolutions where the Porte was 
concerned. As a proof of this we 
quote the following lively anecdote, 
which Sir Hamilton Seymour heard 
from Metternich’s own lips, but 
which, unless we are mistaken, has 
been told in print before Count 
Vitzthum’s volumes :— 


“Don’t think you are the first one 
he has talked to about the ‘sick 
man.’ Good heavens! that fixed idea 
has been worrying him for years. 
Your duty was not to let him speak 
about the matter at all, or, if he did 
so, to cut him short at once. Would 
you like to know how I managed to 
do so when he spoke to me of the 
‘sick man’? It was at Miinchen- 
gratz, at dinner. I was sitting op- 
posite his Majesty. Leaning over the 
table, the Czar asked me — ‘Prince 
Metternich, que pensez vous du Turc? 
C’est un homme malade, n’est-ce pas ?” 
I missed hearing the question, and 
pretended to be deaf when he ad- 
dressed it to me again. But on his 
repeating it a third time,1 was forced 
to answer. I did so indirectly, by 
inquiring in turn, ‘ Est-ce au médecin 
ou a l’héritier que votre Majeste 
addresse cette question?’ The Em- 
peror did not reply, and never spoke 
to me again about the ‘sick man.’” 


Having seen the insanity on the 
one side, which was fast accumu- 
lating the elements of strife, Count 
Vitzthum soon had the opportunity 
of witnessing how speedily incapa- 
city and vacillation, on the other, 
could call these into active opera- 
tion. He arrived in London in June 
1853, at the very time when Mens- 
chikoff’s demands at Constanti- 
nople were beginning to open the 
eyes of the Coalition Cabinet to 
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the difficulties which lay before 
them. Lord Aberdeen’s confidence 
in Nicholas extended itself to his 
colleagues; and not even Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour’s correspondence, 
though it roused the nation a year 
afterwards, could convince the 
Government of the dangers into 
which they were drifting. Count 
Vitzthum does not add much to 
the knowledge which we already 
possess of the diplomatic side of 
the Crimean war; but he distinct- 
ly shows us that our own, alone 
among European Cabinets, was 
from first to last groping its way 
blindly without prescience of what 
would be the next step which it 
would have to take, and without 
any definite aims to be attained 
except the termination of an un- 
popular struggle. It is not un- 
natural that, as a foreigner, he 
should participate in the dislike of 
Lord Palmerston and the distrust 
of his foreign policy; but he is 
scarcely just when he re-echoes the 
contemporary cry that he sacrificed 
peace for the sake of retaining office. 
Since the publication of Mr Ashley’s 
‘Life of Palmerston,’ and so many 
of his letters, this charge must be 
relegated to the category of party 
prejudices, and the difficulties 
which Lord Palmerston had to en- 
counter when he became Prime 
Minister in 1855 fully recognised. 

Count Vitzthum was privileged 
to have many confidential audi- 
ences of the Prince Consort, who 
seems to have discussed European 
questions with the Saxon Minister 
with a degree of frankness which 
could not well have been ventured 
upon with a representative of one 
of the greater Powers. The re- 


ports of these conversations amply 
confirm the high estimate of the 
Prince’s acumen and mastery of 
Continental politics which Sir Theo- 
dore Martin has already given us. 


In pre-Bismarkian days the Prince 
had already foreseen that the unity 
and regeneration of Germany was 
to be achieved under Prussian aus- 
pices, although many of the objec- 
tions which his Royal Highness 
took to the then attitude'of Aus- 
tria towards the minor Powers 
in his conversations with Count 
Vitzthum would be equally ap- 
plicable to more recent Prussian 
policy. 

Perhaps the most notable chap- 
ter in these volumes is the ac- 
count which is given of Metter- 
nich’s visit to Dresden in 1858, 
within a few months of the great 
statesman’s death, and of the re- 
miniscences which the aged dip- 
lomatist communicated to his 
younger confrére. Metternich had 
not been to Dresden since his 
famous interview with the First 
Napoleon, which settled Austria’s 
adhesion to the Grand Alliance, 
and in the course of which ‘the 
wrathful Emperor threw his since 
historical hat upon the floor to see 
whether Prince Metternich was 
minded to pick it up.”’ ‘I let the 
hat lie where it was,’’ said the 
Prince, when relating the inci- 
dent; ‘‘but the glove which he 
flung down as a moral challenge 
to my Emperor I picked up; he 
knew me too well to deceive him- 
self on that point.’’ Count Vitz- 
thum records a striking coincidence 
of opinion between the late Prince 
Consort and Metternich regarding 
Napoleon III., which held good 
almost to identity of expression. 


“The Emperor,” said Metternich, 
“is a power that must be taken into 
account. But he forgets that a man 
cannot be Emperor far/a grace de Dieu 
and far la volonté nationale at one and 
the same time. That is a contradictio 
in adjecto. He must take his choice 
—to grasp the reins of government 
either as the heir of Napoleon I., or 
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as the elected candidate of universal 
suffrage. This contradiction will cause 
his downfall. I will not live to see 
it; but remember my words, ‘This 
Bonaparte has built nothing that will 
last." A few weeks later I heard the 
same prophecy at Buckingham Palace 
from the lips of Prince Albert, and it 
struck me as remarkable that the two 
political antipodes, the Conservative 
Prince Metternich and the Liberal 
Prince Albert, should agree almost to 
the letter in their estimate of Napoleon 
III. ‘He is no philosopher,’ said 
Prince Albert, ‘or he would have 
understood that no sovereign can owe 
his crown at once to hereditary suc- 
cession and universal suffrage. This 
contradiction is bound to be the ruin, 
I don’t say of himself personally— 
perhaps he is destined to die an Em- 
peror in his bed—but of his system, 
his dynasty. He has built nothing 
lasting ; he is only a meteor—no fixed 
star.’” 

The British constitution Met- 
ternich characterised as a whist- 
party @ ¢rois—the House of Com- 


-mons, with ‘‘ public opinion” as 


” 


‘‘dummy,”’ playing against the 
Crown and the House of Lords. 
‘“‘T at least,’’ said Metternich, 
‘“‘have invariably preferred to 
play with the dummy.” The 
Prince remarked upon the decay 
of English statesmanship in his 
time, and only made an exception 
in favour of Disraeli, when con- 
trasting the British Ministers of 
the day with those of his youth. 
The Schleswig-Holstein dispute 
afforded Count Vitzthum an op- 
portunity of showing his diplo- 
matic energy and ability; and 
there can be little question but 
that his counsels exercised very 
considerable influence upon both 
public and political opinion in 
this country. His representations 
to Lord Russell certainly did 
not a little to check the Liberal 
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Government from drifting into 
war; his interviews with Lord 
Derby prevented the Opposition 
from pressing upon the Govern- 
ment the doubtful justice of main- 
taining neutrality; and his com- 
bat with Lord Robert Cecil in the 
newspapers considerably counter- 
acted the impression which the 
latter’s fiery and chivalrous articles 
were calculated to produce. We 
shall not stir up again the feelings 
which were called forth during the 
discussion of this guestio vexata, 
by going through the interesting 
account which Count Vitzthum gives 
of the progress of the German- 
Danish difficulty. To us at the 
present day, it will be sufficient to 
note that the practical question 
which Count Vitzthum put to 
Lord Derby in January 1864— 
‘¢What can it matter to England 
whether Denmark keeps the Duch- 
ies or not?’’—has already been re- 
sponded to. 

‘ Juvenilia’! forms an attractive 
object to the eye as it lies on our 
‘¢ Saloon ’’ table, and the announce- 
ment on the cover that it is by 
Vernon Lee is a guarantee that 
its contents will at least in some 
respects correspond with its out- 
ward seeming. The title, which 
needs explanation, is duly made in- 
telligible in the introduction, and 
refers, as we are there told, to those 
esthetic delights which formed the 
all-absorbing pursuits of the young- 
er days of Vernon Lee and Carlo, to 
whom the essays are addressed. 
An allegorical figure on the floor 
of Siena Cathedral, of a boy hold- 
ing a hawk on his wrist, is accept- 
ed as the symbolical text of the 
work, and Carlo is warned that 
his hawk-flying days have passed 
away, and that the time has come 
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when he, like the authoress, must 
look the sterner duties of life in 
the face. Much that she has to 
say on this point is true, but the 
question suggests itself whether it 
was necessary to repeat what has 
so often been urged on this much- 
taught generation. No one will 
gainsay the truth of her remarks 
when she writes— 


“ Do what we will, devote ourselves 
exclusively to the pleasant and certain 
things of this life, shut our eyes and 
ears resolutely to the unpleasant and 
uncertain, we shall be made, none 
the less, to take part in the movement 
that alters the world. Help it to 
alter we must, in so far as each of 
us represents a class, a nationality, 
a tendency—nay, as each of us eats 
a certain amount of food, and oc- 
cupies a certain amount of stand- 
ing-room. For the whole of all things 
is ever moving, changing place and 
form ; and we, its infinitesimal atoms, 
are determining its movements. The 
question therefore is, in which direc- 
tion shall our grain of dust’s weight 
be thrown.” 


We have on so many occasions 
had this sort of thing dinned into 
our ears from the pulpits of popu- 
lar divines that it begins to pall 
upon us, and we fear that we fail 
to receive it with the meek atten- 
tion with which we hope, for Ver- 
non Lee’s sake, that Carlo listened 
to it. 

But having administered this 
tonic to her pupils, the authoress 
removes all the bitter taste of her 
dose by a perfect deluge of the cur- 
rant-wine of estheticism. In her 
opening essay she discusses the 
value of association in art; and in 
an ‘‘eruption of philosophical and 
historical Hegelian verbiage,”’ to 
use her own simple language, she 
first sets up a theory of straw, and 
then demolishes it in the most 
approved fashion. Her __ ideas, 


though neither new nor striking, 


[Aug 


come fast and furious, and are 
mainly noticeable for their want 
of logical sequence and their lack 
of consistency. She appears to 
have approached her task with- 
out any fixed and definite views 
on the subjects of which she 
treats, but to have been led on 
as her fancy moved her at the 
moment, and, as we cannot help 
thinking, in accordance with the 
requirements for the production 
of certain cherished phrases and 
similes. Her account of the 
way in which ‘‘association’’ took 
possession of her soul on board a 
Rhine steamer is so thoroughly 
descriptive of the forces at work 
in moulding her views generally, 
that we cannot forbear to quote 
1t:— 


“ But while such were my reasoned 
ideas, I gradually became aware 
of the presence within me of some 
thing different, diffusing itself and 


permeating my consciousness. Not ° 


exactly an idea, nor yet a set of im- 
pressions, something impossible to 
define, because definition is not made 
for vagueness; first within myself, 
warming me like a cordial into vague 
pleasure, then afterwards surround- 
ing me from outside, an all-encompas- 
sing medium in which the soul floated 
in languid enjoyment—pleasurable- 
ness slowly produced (as heat is slowly 
given out by a few embers when we 
blow upon them) by the sense that 
this was the Rhineland.” 


Most people would have expres- 
sed all that is essential in this 
lengthy sentence in a tithe of the 
words here employed, and, let us 
hope, with a more strict regard for 
the rules of grammar. But the 
association of which this vague 
something was the inward and 
spiritual sign, was, after all, only 
evoked by the recollection of the 
stories of family history told her 
when a child by her German 
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nursery-maid. And prosaic enough 
they seem to have been, but yet 
they were enough to make the au- 
thoress ‘‘ excited, pleased, scarce 
knowing at what; and,’’ she adds, 
‘‘whenever the boats came along- 
side the steamer and the cry arose 
‘Boppard,’ or ‘ Kaub,’ or ‘ Lorch,’ 
the effect was as if I caught distant 


notes of some once cherished tune, : 


thrilling me faintly, but surely.”’ 
To attempt to follow Vernon 
Lee in her definition of associa- 
tion in art is beyond our powers, 
for it varies with almost every 
other page. We will only say 
that she assures us that but for 
it ‘‘we should care to see only 
the things we can eat,’’ and that 
its action is like ‘‘that of the 
wave which brings to the nucleus 
of solid earth all the floating 
things that can make soil.” Defi- 
nition is not her strong point, and 
if we were asked to say what is, 
we should be inclined to give the 
palm to her wealth of words. Her 
power of heaping up adjectives is 
extraordinary. The setting sun 
she describes as ‘‘ emerging, round, 
immense, rayless, golden,’’—the 
moon as ‘‘big, round, white, 
bright ;’’ and in the same way most 
of her substantives are buried 
beneath a pile of adjectives. 
Association also is the subject 
of her second essay, ‘‘ Botticelli at 
the villa Lemmi.’’ It seems that 
some few years ago two frescoes 


‘ by Botticelli were discovered be- 


neath the plaster of the walls of 
this villa, and that the French 
Government, desiring to save them 
from destruction, bought them from 
the owner and transported them to 
the walls of the Louvre. This 
action has aroused Vernon Lee’s 
wrath. She would, she says, 
rather see a work of art moulder 
into dust in the spot where it was 
originally placed, whether in farm- 
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house or cathedral, than have it 
preserved in a ‘‘kind of artificial 
stony Arabia of vacuity and ugli- 
ness,’’ or in other words, a picture- 
gallery. We do not do Vernon 
Lee the injustice of believing that 
this is her real idea of picture- 
galleries, but for the moment it 
suited her purpose to draw a strong 
contrast between the pastoral 
beauty of the villa Lemmi and 
picture-galleries, and so she called 
them ‘artificial, stony Arabias,”’ 
just a little further on she finds 
it convenient to say that a work 
of art preserved in a collection be- 
comes ‘‘a useless, utterly inor- 
ganic, unassimilated piece of gran- 
deur.”’ All this gives a sense of 
insincerity to Vernon Lee’s essays. 
We do not mean that she has 
any deliberate intention to de- 
ceive, but only that she has, 
as regards art, the same mind 
that Mr Gladstone has towards 
politics. She can persuade her- 
self for the moment into any be- 
lief, and she fondly hopes that her 
readers, like herself, have forgotten 
all that has gone before, and will, 
with equal ease, forget what she _ is 
then writing. Like Mr Gladstone 
also, she declaims most fiercely 
against those who in some way or 
other have, however slightly, ,in- 
terfered with her personal import- 
ance; and thus all this outburst 
of anger against the French Gov- 
ernment, and this contempt for pic- 
ture-galleries and museums, appear 
to have been aroused by annoyance 
at feeling that she can no longer 
talk in a superior way to the com- 
mon herd of Italian tourists de- 
pendent only on their guide-books, 
of ‘‘the Botticellis at the villa 
Lemmi.”’ 

We regret all this the more be- 
cause the authoress is so evidently 
capable of better, truer, and sim- 
pler work. Her description of 
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the villa Lemmi and its surround- 
‘ings is excellent, and brings be- 
fore our eyes with almost startling 
vividness the courtyards, drying- 
grounds, and cloisters of the old 
white house with its belvedere 
tower, and the olive-covered slopes 
of the valley beyond. We can 
almost forgive her outburst against 
picture-galleries for the necessity 
it has imposed upon her of giving 
us a carefully drawn sketch of an 
Italian landscape. In the same 
way her description of the town of 
Burano in the second volume is 
exceedingly graphic, and reproduces 
picturesquely and with much real- 
istic power the life and bustle of a 
small Italian town en féte. 

But unfortunately these artis- 
tic. touches merely serve as inter- 
ludes between the expression of her 
views on the many subjects on 
which she has chosen to instruct 
Carlo. Wedo not know whether 
Carlo is a student of Shakespeare. 
If he is not, we should strongly 
recommend him to receive his 
instructress’s opinion of the poet 
with caution. If he is, he will 
probably have learnt for himself 
that, Vernon Lee notwithstanding, 
Shakespeare’s plays were written 
for great actors, that they are mas- 
terly portrayals of life, and that 
they are full of careful and truth- 
ful delineations of character. The 
two hundred and seventy or eighty 
years which separate us from the 
days of Shakespeare, seem to rep- 
resent to the authoress a gulf so 
wide as to cut us off completely 
from the poet and his works. 


“TI do not believe,” she says, “that 
Hamlet, such as Shakespeare wrote 
him (as distinguished from Hamlet 
such as we read him), is as realistic- 
ally conceived, as realistically carried 
out, as Schiller’s Don Carlos, much 
less as Goethe's Tasso ; nor are Romeo 
and Juliet realised like Faust and 
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Gretchen, Egmont and Clarchen, 
Max and Thekla.” 


All this shows an extraordinary 
ignorance, over which, if Vernon 
Lee had been wise, she would 
have drawn a veil. Hamlet, as 
Shakespeare wrote him and we 
read him, is a character for all 
time, and is as thoroughly real- 
istic as anything that ever was 
penned. But on every subject 
connected with Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries, she shows so 
curious a want of knowledge that 
we are almost tempted to believe 
that she has never read a line 
written by them. Otherwise we 
should not expect her to say— 


“ Allthe literature of the past ages 
gives us, in some extraordinary blind- 
ness of the humanly possible, in some 
astonishing change of character or 
inconceivable obtuseness, the equiv- 
alent of that want of perception of 
what is and what is not, which makes 
the child try to sweep the moon out 
of the sky with a broom. Thus 
Oliver, in ‘As You Like It,’ could not 
have suddenly turned from an utter 
scoundrel into a fit husband for Celia; 
nor could Olivia, in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
have instantly married off an un- 
known brother of the person she was 
in love with, on discovering that per- 
son to be a woman. Such things are 
impossible, due to absolute careless- 
ness, want of habit of realising situ- 
ations; they are as utterly silly and 
childish as to stick three rosebuds 
and a box sprig into the ground and 
call the arrangement a garden.” 


After this we need not be sur- 
prised to find that she can suggest 
no better definition of the Shakes- 
pearian drama than ‘‘ the exposition 
of some interesting action, spiced 
and garnished with every sort of 
extraneous thing, with high lyrism, 
buffoonery, wit, poetic fancy, ob- 
scenity, philosophy, and fashion- 
able euphuism.’’ What she means 
by this last expression we don’t 
know, and it is unnecessary to 
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inquire. A lady who can de- 
scribe Macbeth, Claudius, and the 
usurper in ‘ The Tempest’ as ‘‘ mere 
kings of clubs, not very much 
more individual than those on the 
playing cards,” is beyond criticism. 

It is plain that under the in- 
fluence of certain writers Vernon 
Lee has clothed herself with an 
individuality which is not her own. 
When she writes naturally, she 
writes delightfully ; but when she 
struts about in a foreign garb 
which ill becomes her, we feel in- 
clined to shut up the book, as we 
now do. 

It would be vain any longer to 
contest the supreme position of 
Mr Rider Haggard ! as the novelist 
of the day. Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his tens of 
thousands. The lists of Messrs 
Mudie, and of the publishers, es- 
tablish his supremacy beyond 
doubt ; and we have nothing to do 
but allow that the place of Scott, 
of Dickens, of Thackeray, of Hugh 
Conway (oh, wonderful conjunc- 
tion!) is now filled by the creator 
of ‘She.’ He is at least a more 
worthy monarch than his imme- 
diate predecessor, which is some- 
thing: but how shall we attempt 
to whisper to such a potentate our 
humble opinion of productions 
which all the world has crowned ? 
Our beloved coadjutor in these 
pursuits, Mr Andrew Lang—who, 
though he occasionally lifts his 
warlike and fine-pointed spear to 
give us a (let us hope) not un- 
friendly prick, we have always de- 
lighted to honour—has lately de- 
clared his confidence in the power 
of criticism: we can scarcely say 
that we are of his opinion. Some 
fine spirits indeed may take it to 
heart, especially if the common 
voice agrees with that of the critic, 
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and it is apparent that the com- 
position remarked upon has not 
the success of its predecessors; but 
it must be a very fine and impartial 
spirit indeed which will accept the 
small voice of an anonymous person- 
age seated in a mysterious cham- 
ber, as of more weight than the 
cheers of the crowd. We do not 
hope for any such success, and we 
have already let loose our opinion 
as to what Mr Rider Haggard 
can and cannot do. His present 
work shows this, we think, with 
unusual distinctness. He can 
write admirable descriptions of 
the wildest adventures of travel, 
most animated battle scenes of a 
wild kind, and fine sketches of 
scenery of a similar description. 
His invention of savage difficulties 
and wonders in the way which 
leads to his goal is inexhaustible, 
and in most cases, with now and 
then a divergence into the gro- 
tesque, almost credible, and very 
exciting and entertaining. But 
we could wish that our guide 
never got there. He must, no 
doubt, in the exigencies of story- 
making, and to fulfil the require- 
ments of the vulgar—by whom 
probably the introduction of a love- 
story may be supposed desirable— 
reach something like a conclusion, 
and construct something like a 
plot. But it is a great pity that a 
talent so admirably adapted for 
the conduct of adventure should 
be drawn away into illegitimate 
channels, and forced to invent im- 
passioned beauties of the most 
stagey description, because of an 
imaginary necessity. And we 
must here be allowed to point out 
to Mr Rider Haggard that there 
was no love, nor any beautiful 
heroine, in ‘King Sclomon’s Mines,’ 
—where he got on admirably with- 
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out such adjuncts, as nature has 
happily qualified him to do. 

Mr Rider Haggard, however, 
takes higher ground in the present 
work than he has yet attempted, 
so far as we remember. He dedi- 
cates the book to his son, in the 
hope that he may ‘‘ find something 
to help him to reach to what, with 
Sir Henry Curtis, I hold to be the 
highest rank whereto we can at- 
tain, the state and dignity of an 
English gentleman.’’ This some- 
what takes away one’s breath: 
we have no desire to detract from 
the claims of Sir Henry Curtis 
and the rest to be considered 
gentlemen. They are fine fellows 
in their way. They will not ac- 
cept the sacrifice, for example, 
of a little girl’s life to save 
their own, though they consent to 
place both on the issue of a battle 
—and they are faithful to each 
other (which indeed was their only 
safety), and to the cause of the 
lady who selects one of them as 
her husband and king of the coun- 
try they have invaded, and which 
they turn upside down. But there 
is nothing especially lofty or gentle- 
man-like in these actions; most 
men would have done so without 
any claim to exalted motives. 
They are brave, daring, very reck- 
less fellows, sticking at nothing: 
and if boys are to be taught that 
the love of adventure is justification 
enough for any unreasonable enter- 
prise, and that killing savages is the 
leading duty of man, then nothing 
could be better adapted for their 
instruction than the adventures of 
Allan Quatermain and his com- 
panions. But these are not the 
first duties of an English gentle- 
man, neither are the circumstances 
which are chosen for the exhibition 
of that character at all likely to be 
reproduced in the young student’s 


life. To be sure, Sir Henry Curtis 
might have married the two queens, 
who were both in love with him, 
and he didn’t, but only accepted 
one—confining himself to the 
alternative of defeating the armies 
of the other, with immense slaughter 
of the party who adhered to her— 
and this no doubt in the circum- 
stances, which we believe author- 
ised him in marrying both, was 
gentlemanly conduct—to the one 
chosen—but not perhaps so re- 
markable as to justify his election 
as a model to his kind. 

We are not ourselves very fond 
of battle-pieces ; but for those who 
are attracted by them we commend 
the narrative of the extraordinary 
fight before the missionary’s house 
on the Tana river as a most ad- 
mirable piece of work. It is diffi- 
cult for the most peaceful-minded 
reader to lay it down: and though 
there is little of the ‘‘ great stour 
with here and there a sword or 
an arm flashing through’ which 
was, we believe, Sir Walter’s pre- 
scription for a great fight, and the 
smell of carnage is too strong for 
our unaccustomed faculties, the 
effect is too powerful to be under- 
valued. Indeed the episode alto- 
gether is, we conceive, much the 
best thing in the book—the hero 
of which is not, however, Mr Rider 
Haggard’s English gentleman, but 
the splendid figure of the Zulu 
Umslopogaas, a typical savage of 
the very finest kind. Had the 
author dedicated the volume to 
young gentlemen of that nation- 
ality, in the hope that they might 
in time emulate the exploits of a 
conspicuous brave, he would have 
been entirely justified. 

To take the taste of bloodshed 
out of the reader’s mouth, we may 
indicate to him, before we conclude, 
a novel! of what we suppose must 
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now be called the old style. Mr 
Black has not always been quite 
to our mind. He has lingered over 
his beloved salmon-fishing, and de- 
scribed more sunsets, and painted 
more Highland landscapes than we 
can feel to have been necessary; 
but, on the other hand, his High- 
land girls have always been de- 
lightful, and his humbler gillies 
and keepers excellent representa- 
tives of a class of which perhaps 
the world has heard only a little 
too much. In ‘Sabina Zembra’ 
(a perfectly foreign and exotic 
name, by the war, to belong to an 
English young woman, who seems 
to have no foreign blood in her 
veins) there is only one salmon, 
and that an Irish one—though a 
twenty-eight - pounder,—and_ the 
author has been very reticent in 
the matter of sunsets. Amid the 
shoals of distasteful fiction, to 
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come upon this story is a plea- 
sure indeed, though it is perhaps 
not a very strong story, nor speci- 
ally remarkable among its author’s 
productions. The picture, how- 
ever, which we have here of a 
young man in love—really in love, 
and full of all the chivalries and 
delicate follies of that state, its 
devotion and patience and unalter- 
able faithfulness—is an agreeable 
novelty after the easy-minded 
wooers to whom we are getting 
accustomed. Should we go on a 
little further we should no doubt 
find much that was less pleasant 
to say. We prefer to end off with 
an agreeable image. How good for 
that lover to be able to do so much 
for the object of his affections in 
her need! Even that is not very 
frequently the way in which human 
events shape themselves or human 
devotion can be shown. 
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A FALL HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


AxsouT the middle of September 
last two of us, after many wander- 
ings, ‘‘ struck’ a certain ranch on 
the north fork of Snake River, 
in Idaho, U.S.A. Hither we had 
come for the purposes of a hunt, in 
consequence of what we had seen 
earlier in the year. In July we 
were on our way to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and were so 
struck by the aspect of affairs at 
this ranch in the matters of sport, 
that we stopped ‘‘ right there,”’ as 
Western ‘‘ boys’’ would forcibly ex- 
press it. Now for the reason of 
this stopping ‘‘ right there.”” Our 
destination, as I have stated, was 
the far-famed Park, and we were 
now, after a tedious stage-drive 
across the prairies, yet fifty miles 
from the home of mammoth gey- 
sers, terraces, and springs sul- 
phuric. Momentous events often 
hinge, however, on such a trifling 
circumstance as_ providing the 
animal man with his dinner; and 
out West that meal, generally as- 
sociated as it is with visions of 
‘* bacon straight,” is always a mat- 
ter of some uncertainty and mis- 
giving. 

The ranch itself was much the 
same to look at as most I had 
been to in Wyoming and Montana ; 
so I was fairly staggered when I 
was asked ‘‘right away”’ whether 
we should prefer moose or elk 
steak, mountain-sheep chops, 
venison, or antelope cutlets, for 
supper! I knew, of course, that 
we were in the foot-hills of the 
Rockies, and that game was not 
unknown to those parts, but such 
an embarras des richesses as this I 
was wholly unprepared for. ‘‘ Are 
things what they seem, or is vis- 
ions about?’’ We discussed with 
infinite relish, however, most of 


these delicacies, cooked, too, as 
only mountain-men can cook ; and 
I was then all anxiety to investi- 
gate matters more particularly, for 
there was evidently more behind 
than at first met the eye. 

The proprietors of this ranch I 
soon found were the Rea Brothers, 
of trapping, hunting, and prospect- 
ing fame in these mountains for 
over twenty years, who were re- 
sponsible for the varied nature of 
our fare. Pegged out on the 
ground outside were several bear 
and wapiti hides. 

Nor was this all; for while my 
curiosity and longings were being 
momentarily roused to the point 
of the prospective enjoyment of 
a bear-hunt, my ‘‘partner’’ was 
already, I saw, in all the ecstacy 
of an angler’s delight. On the 
opposite bank of the river he was 
reeling in at a marvellous rate 
such beauties as I had rarely 
hoped to see in these parts. When 
he came in at a late hour he had 
thirty trout to his credit, every 
one of them over one pound, and 
most of them up to two and a half 
and three pounds. Surely we 
must at last have got to a very 
sportsman’s paradise ! 

Long before his return I had 
‘<had it out”? with the Reas, and 
decided forthwith to see what the 
mountains could yield me. I did 
not, of course, believe all their 
assurances about the abundance of 
game, for I had heard the same 
yarns before in many other parts 
of the world. However, there was 
something encouraging and tan- 
gible in the variety of meats I had 
lately discussed; the game must 
certainly be there somewhere ; and 
the Reas undertook to let me see 
for myself ‘‘for a consideration.” 
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After ascertaining and ‘ fixing”’ 
the amount of this consideration, 
I found that my partner was 
equally bent on beating all his 
previous records in the gentle art, 
so we decided to stay ‘‘ right 
there.” During this ‘ lie over”’ 
we both amply satisfied ourselves 
of the reality of things. That 
was, of course, all I wanted to do, 
for July was no time of the year 
to be hunting wapiti. I only 
shot during our week’s trip what 
we wanted for camp necessaries, 
but saw what made me resolved 
to do greater things in the fall. 
As for my partner, I found on 
getting back that he had made 
truly wonderful records: on his 
biggest day he bagged 18s trout, 
all over 1 lb., some even 4 Ib. 
in weight. Quite satisfied with 
a grand prospect before us in Sep- 
tember, we went on to the Park, 
and afterwards put in our time on 
Montana and Wyoming cattle and 
horse ranches, about which good 
times I need say nothing now. 

Arrived once more in Septem- 
ber at Snake River, I made all 
preparations for a two months’ 
hunt, and I soon got under way 
for the Teeton range, which we 
selected as the main point of 
attack. Of our equipment and 
pack-outfit, &c., I need not say 
anything, beyond that I took as 
few horses as possible—viz., five 
for packing, and one apiece for 
myself, guide, and the camp 
‘*rustler,’’ or cook. 

The country through which we 
passed at first was fairly easy going, 
though we were now 6000 feet 
above sea-level: well - timbered 


ranges stretched out for miles be- 
fore us, rising gradually to the 
foot of the Teeton peaks, those 
snow-clad giants that are such 
well-known landmarks for all that 
country. The second day found us 
camped on Warm River, along which 
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are swamps innumerable, with 
plenty of willows, belts of ‘* bull- 
pine,’’ and vast stretches of ground, 
strewn with the dééris of ancient 
forest-fires. We were here ‘li- 
able,’’ as Tom Rea, my guide, said; : 
to find moose anywhere. As yet, 
however, we had seen no sign. 
An early start on the third day 
saw us some hours later five miles 
from camp, stealthily working up 
a dry gulch, whose sides were cov- 
ered with fine timber and belts of 
thick brush—in fact, it looked a 
likely spot. 

Halfa mile up, following in Tom’s 
footsteps, I suddenly became aware 
of something away up the gulch- 
side, standing in a belt of bull- 
pine, which caused me to say in 
low accents, ‘‘ Whoa Tom!” and 
as quickly to drop on one knee. 
I could dimly make out the hind 
quarters of some big animal— 
wapiti or moose, I know not. I 
selected in a good deal less time 
than it takes to write, the spot 
where I judged his shoulder ought 
to be, and fired. Out came, in’a 
somewhat sickly condition, quite 
the biggest bull-moose I have ever 
seen. Before he could get out of 
sight again over the crest of the 
hill, I gave him another ball, 
which took effect, and then he 
was lost to sight. In an instant 
the dog, a cross between a New- 
foundland and a setter, was up 
the gulch-side, and before we had 
struggled ten yards after him, his 
yelping assured us that the quarry 
was at bay. Arrived at the top, 
almost out of breath, we found the 
moose shaking his mighty head, 
and coming on the ‘‘ dead ’’ charge 
for us. Before he had moved ten 
yards, however, I had settled him 
with a shot in the breast, and he 
fell with a crash. Such luck as 
this I had hardly dared to hope 
for, and there he lay. 

‘¢ Guess you’ve got to the joint 
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in good shape this time, pard,’’ 
said Tom; to which characteristic 
cofapliment I could only say, 
‘« Bully, you bet !”’ 

I had ‘‘got to the joint’’ the 
first shot, as we found on examin- 
ing his shoulder, as the ball from 
my Marlin rifle .45 had gone right 
through both shoulders, though 
rather too far forward: with that 
shot alone he could never have got 
away, and the second had acted 
as a further deterrent to rapid 
flight. 

He measured 6 feet 4 inches, or 
19 hands from toe to shoulder, so 
he was ‘‘no chicken.’’ His head 
was a grand one, and horns above 
the average, though not in propor- 
tion, by any means, to the enor- 
mous size of his frame. I have 
been credibly informed of a cow- 
moose in this section of the moun- 
tains being killed which stood 19 
hands, so doubtless there are some 
old bulls which run even higher ; 
but 18 hands is about the average 
of most bulls shot, I imagine, in 
other places. Skinning and hang- 
ing up the quarters took some 
time, and it was late before we got 
back to camp, bearing with us 
part of the tender loin, which we 
discussed with infinite satisfaction 
at supper. It were a matter of 
long labour and much consumption 
of inky fluid were I to attempt to 
relate each day’s experience, so I 
will merely touch, as briefly as I 
can, on such incidents as may be 
of interest. 

There was so much ‘‘sign”’ in 
the Warm River country, that we 
determined to hunt it out thor- 
oughly. Whichever way we went 
we had likely ground, but difficult 
to hunt over. We always went 
on foot, for, though possibly much 
harder work, there is more satis- 
faction than in taking chances on 
horseback. Not only does that 
mode necessitate more noise, but 
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the moment lost in dismounting 
generally loses you the only chance 
you may get in the day. The In- 
dians always hunt on _ horseback, 
which fact, among others, probably 
accounts for their being such in- 
different hunters. The slaughter 
they effect late in the fall, when 
the wapiti are poor and moving in 
big bands, does not prejudice this 
statement, as the noble animals, 
driven and cornered in deep snow, 
must fall easy victims to the 
army of ‘‘braves’’ who are doing 
their best every year to make 
moose and wapiti extinct animals. 
The Indians are supposed to be 
on their reservations; but as num- 
bers of them are to be found all 
times of the year in every part of 
the country, the idea is not to be 
entertained for a moment. As it 
is their business to kill everything, 
in season and out of season, cows 
and calves alike, it is not wonder- 
ful that game is becoming rarer 
every year. Had the game a fair 
chance, and were there the slight- 
est pretence of enforcing the exist- 
ing laws against the Indians, there 
would always be plenty of game 
in the mountains. The enormous 
and wellnigh inaccessible range 
in the foot-hills of the Rockies 
would always ensure this; but as 
the game is driven down by the 
snow to the low country, and 
along the rivers in the spring, the 
Indians can and do make wholesale 
havoc among them. The hand- 
some revenue derived by the In- 
dian agents from this absence of 
Indians from the reservation will 
ever stand in the way of a satis- 
factory enforcement of the law. 
But to- return. After some 
very hard days in the surrounding 
ranges, when plenty of game sign 
was to be found, though without 
results, we determined to move on 
further towards the Teetons, and 
pick up e# route as much of our 
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moose as we could carry. We ac- 
cordingly reached the gulch above 
referred to, Tom and I leading on 
horseback, with our train of pack- 
horses followed by the camp rust- 
ler in the rear, who urged them on 
in that forcible language, in vogue 
among Western ‘‘ boys,’’ not alto- 
gether unknown to the drover or 
coster of Great Britain. 

We were nearing the spot where 
our late moose was first found, 
when suddenly Tom turned round 
to me excitedly, saying, ‘‘ His 
name is Dennis with a big D, 
now, if he isn’t our meat, sure!’’ 
The drift of this somewhat ob- 
scure statement was dimly dis- 
cernible when I saw what he was 
pointing to at my horse’s feet— 
the clear tracks of a big bear, 
evidently made that morning. 
Here was luck! Brer Bar had at 
last found out our moose, and was 
sure even now to be ‘around.’ 
Instantly dismounting and _leav- 
ing the pack-horses with the other 
man, we advanced stealthily on 
foot with the magazines of our 
repeaters filled, ready for immedi- 
ate use. Our surprise was not 
great when we could see nothing 
of our moose where we had last 
left him. Carefully scanning the 
opposite side of the gulch, we 
could make out a vast heap of dirt 
and leaves, and at once knew that 
this was Brer Bar’s cache. It 
was quite a comical sight, this 
vast heap with everything care- 
fully covered up, except a single 
hoof left sticking up in the middle, 
as though any one were welcome 
to take that, but leave the rest for 
his lordship’s own repast. The 
tracks all round were quite fresh, 


and we at once followed them into 


the brush, only to find another 
smaller heap or cache, and at in- 
tervals of twenty to thirty yards 
two or three smaller ones still. 
At the last one, in a thicket of 
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impenetrable brush, we got a hur- - 
ried glimpse of a shaggy form 
crashing through the underwood. 
There was no chance of a shot 
then, and no use to follow, for, as 
Tom said, ‘‘It’s a dead-sure thing 
he won’t get off this lay till we’ve 
given him the bust !’’ 

With a presentiment of coming 
events, we proceed to remove all 
the smaller caches down to the 
main horde, so that our friend will 
have to come out into the open. 
This done, we ensconce ourselves 
behind a. clump of convenient 
trees, about sixty yards from the 
cache, and calmly await the course 
of events. Calmly is a feeble 
index of my real feelings; in fact, 
I doubt if any one was ever calm 
under similar circumstances. I 
mean I was calm af first, because 
it was as yet early in the day, and 
one might be reasonably confident 
that our friend would not be 
‘‘around”’ till nearer the more 
fashionable calling hours about 
sundown. A smoke, too, was out 
of the question, so that sedative 
was denied. It seemed a terribly 
long wait to me, though Tom 
seemed to take it so easily, squat- 
ting there with the ever-present 
chew in his mouth. Sundown 
came at last, and yet nothing had 
happened. Did he mean to come 
within this next half-hour? 

‘¢ If he don’t,’’ Tom said, ‘‘ we 
shall get left,’’ as he would inevit- 
ably come in the night. 

A feeling of reckless disappoint- 
ment was beginning to assert it- 
self, when, ‘* Did you hear ?— 
something’s coming,” broke from 
my lips. 

‘¢ Take plenty of time and sock 
it to him when you’re well on,” 
says Tom, and we wait a moment 
longer, rifles at full cock, tight to 
the shoulder. Then, with a sur- 
prised look about him of ‘*‘ Who 
has dared to move my plate ?”’ our 
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swarthy friend comes into full 
view. In the somewhat waning 
light he loomed up immense, but 
I have now no time to look any- 
where but where best to give him 
‘*the dead medicine.” He walks 
scornfully all round the cache, then 
begins to dig away. He is broad- 
side on now, though quartering a 
little towards me. I’ve been look- 
ing at him long enough down my 
sights, so here goes. Bang! he 
topples over at once, screaming 
with rage and pain, but gets up 
again, and begins to waddle off. 
I have jerked another cartridge 
into the chamber by this time, 
and am about to give him anotHer 
when Tom says, ‘‘ Wait a minute, 
mate,—he’s a deader ;’’ so I don’t. 
He hadn’t gone twenty feet before 
he had to stop, sat up on his hind 
quarters, gnashing his teeth and 
‘‘ raising Cain’’ generally, and then 
rolled over—dead! The dog, who 
has been as steady as a rock all 
this time, gets the word to go, 
and as he licks the wound for the 
fast-flowing blood, we know there’s 
no more fear from him, and rush 
out with a wild whoop. He turned 
out to be a big ‘‘ silver-tip”’ grizzly 
—i.e., not the dond fide ball-faced 
grizzly of the Sierra Nevadas, but 
as much like him ‘‘as they make 
*em’”’ in these mountains. He was 
in splendid condition, and the fur, 
as Tom said, would make an “ ele- 
gant’’ robe. The ball had gone in 
at the shoulder, which, as he was 
quartering towards me, was the 
right spot; it passed through the 
heart and liver, and came out, 
lodging a good inch, in a tree 
just behind, as we afterwards dis- 
covered. So if any one could 
grumble at the penetration of a 
Marlin .45, he would be hard 
to satisfy. The bear’s measure- 
ments were: length of snout, 
15 inches; height from ground, 
3 feet 6 inches; girth, 4 feet 8 


inches; length from tail to nose, 
7 feet 10 inches. The third man 
soon came up post-haste from 
camp, and we were hard at work 
skinning him ‘‘right away.” A 
mighty supper we had that night 
off genuine bear-steak; and from 
this time onwards we were never 
without that most indispensable 
camping necessary, grease. 

This was a very fair beginning 
indeed: only 15 miles from our 
starting-point, and two such prizes 
as a moose and a bear! We now 
determined to get on to the foot of 
the lofty peaks lying to the east- 
ward. The country through which 
we had to pass differed considera- 
bly from the gradually undulating 
timber belts and park-like domains 
we had lately come through. Now 
we had rougher ground: precipi- 
tous gulches and rocky cajfons, 
with rushing creeks at the bottom; 
vast wildernesses of burnt timber 
with fallen trees to get over or 
round, some of these tracts so im- 
penetrable that we had to make 
detours of several miles. From 
this wilderness we would come to 
a succession of ranges, densely 
timbered, between all of which a 
creek, now rushing in a series of 
cascades and falls, now flowing in 
a sluggish stream, was always to 
be found, along whose cool banks 
would be the most likely spots for 
wapiti or black-tail. Here and 
there were beaver-dams with fair 
amount of fresh work, but we had 
no time to stop for them; and 
numerous ‘‘ wallows,’’ where the 
bulls find refuge from the flies in 
the heat of summer. For wapiti 
there was abundance of grass, and 
for the moose willows, and— 


“With boughs that quaked at every 
breath, 
Grey birch and aspen.” 


One made sure that something 
ought to be about, but somehow 
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one seldom finds game where it 
ought to be. These beautiful and 
likely spots were to be found at 
the bottom of every gulch, and 
could well be described as Scott 
paints a Highland glen :— 


“ Higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks 
glanced, 
Where glist’ning streamers waved and 
danced, 
The wanderer’s eyes could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might 
seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 


From gulches like this one would 
suddenly come to a weird cafion, 
whose rugged and time-worn sides 
were littered with the dédris of one 
of Nature's titanic struggles :— 


“Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly 
hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 


The negotiation of these cafons 
was generally a hard day’s work, 
and but that our pack-horses were 
well inured to mountain work, one 
might wonder how one even got 
along at all. At last, after three 
days’ solid travelling, we reached a 
vast open park, ealled Bison Park, 
possibly because, on the /ucus anon 
lucendo principle, there never were 
any bison there, but there ought 
to have been. However, there was 
plenty of feed for the horses, and 
the ranges had a good name as the 
haunts of wapiti. 

About October roth we had a 
heavy fall of snow, and from that 
day onwards till we got out of 
the mountains, we were in snow 
from one to three feet deep. Al- 
though it does not conduce to 
absolute comfort to be dragging 
one’s legs about in three feet of 
snow, with miniature avalanches 
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dropping off the trees down one’s 
neck, or to come into camp with 
everything wet about one, and 
possibly the very blankets in a 
like condition—still, for the pur- 
poses of tracking game it was just 
what we wanted. Up to this we 
had not seen a wapiti, and we 
feared that this snow might have 
sent them down to the lower 
country ; but we had not traversed 
five miles on the first morning 
after the storm before we came 
on several fresh. tracks. We de- 
termined on following the largest 
of these, and, after a few hours’ 
tramp, came suddenly on a grand 
bull quietly feeding not a hundred 
yards off. So silently had we 
come in the new snow, that he 
was in the happiest oblivion of 
our presence, until I gave him 
one behind the shoulder. Fatal 
as the shot was, he traversed a 
good half-mile, at the speed which 
only a wapiti can go, before we 
came up with him to find him 
breathing his last. 

He was a grand specimen, and 
had magnificent horns. On our 
way back to camp I had the 
good luck to secure another moose, 
which, however, was much smaller 
than my first. He was going on 
‘*the dead-trot’’ across a clearing 
zoo yards from us, and we both 
put fatal shots into him, though 
at the moment we thought we 
had missed him; but a glance at 
his blood on the snow soon dis- 
pelled that notion, and we found 
him not 300 yards away, lying 
down to stanch the wounds, when 
a speedy shot finally disposed of 
him. Not a mile from that spot, 
we caught sight of another enor- 
mous bull-moose; but as it was 
getting dark, we only got a part- 
ing glance at him ‘‘ making tracks ”’ 
through the timber, but from what 
we did see of him he must have 
been a monster. 
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Altogether that day was a pret- 
ty successful one. Finding so 
much sign in this section of the 
country, we camped there about 
ten days, but the greater part of 
that time we could not go out 
owing to snowstorms, and so were 
kept in camp. Even thus we were 
not idle, as there was some beaver 
sign by the river we were camped 
on, and we trapped a couple of fine 
ones in consequence. The soup 
we made from their tails will be 
always something to realise only 
in dreams. Of fish, too, there was 
an incredible abundance; and as 
we fortunately found in our ‘‘ war- 
bags ”’ some odd flies, we soon got 
some rough tackle together, and 
by the aid of a pine pole and a 
primitive line I hauled out on one 
occasion, albeit no expert at the 
gentle art, ten splendid trout in a 
couple of hours, which must have 
turned the scales at thirty pounds. 
To give some idea of the ravenous 
craving these ‘‘ uneducated ”’ beau- 
ties had for a bit of colour, I may 
mention that before I had landed 
half-a-dozen I had lost my last fly ; 
but as I had a plain hook left, I 
wrapped some of the tinfoil which 
erstwhile surrounded Tom’s plug 
of ’baccy round the hood, and, 
mirabile dictu, they ‘‘ went for it”’ 
in a most vigorous and confiding 
manner! After this second spell 
of stormy weather we had clear 
bright days, though of course the 
snow made travelling through the 
timber no easier or pleasanter 
work. However, we found plenty 
of game sign, and were following 
moose and wapiti tracks most days, 
so that before we were ready to 
move camp again I had another 
fine specimen of the latter to my 
credit. The main peaks of the 


Teetons loomed up in front of us 
some forty miles off, and as we had 
mow as much stuff with us as we 
could conveniently pack with a 
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rough country in front, we deter- 
mined to strike out thither to try 
for bear only, as Tom had seen 
many there last year when ona pro- 
specting expedition. After three 
days’ hard travel we got to an ele- 
vation of gooo feet, and were in 
the heart of the best bear country, 
as it was now about the time of 
year that they should be working 
back into the mountains to lie up 
for the winter. We had no luck 
at first, for though we found tracks 
once or twice, they were too old to 
be of much use to follow. The 
only luck we did have was with 
two small timber cinnamon-bear, 
which the dog quickly put up a 
tree, and which we as quickly 
brought down in a manner quite 
satisfactory to ourselves. Af- 
ter several days spent in unsuc- 
cessful search for more bear, we 
resolved to begin our homeward 
journey, especially as by this time 
the game in the shape of wapiti, 
deer, and moose would be working 
down to the lower ranges. I had 
several chances on the way back 
of shooting more wapiti, but as I 
had by this time got three heads 
as fine as any I was ever likely to 
get, I was content to let the rest 
go. 

It must not be surmised from 
my account that our ventures were 
always successful,—far from it. It 
was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence for us to catch sight of 
some black object, apparently mov- 
ing, either high up a distant gulch- 
side or in a creek-bottom. On 
many occasions, after a most diffi- 
cult stalk, we found we had ap- 
proached a blackened stump, and 
once even were confronted by the 
harmless porcupine: from his wad- 
dling gait and erect bristles, he had 
assumed at a distance, in the bright 
sunshine, a more imposing and bear- 
like appearance. As we were work- 
ing carefully another time through 
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some dense underwood, I suddenly 
saw a pair of splendid horns rise 
up, about 150 yards ahead: what 
they belonged to I could not know 
for certain, but I ‘* took chances”’ 
by holding for where I imagined 
his head to be. As soon as I 
pulled I was delighted to see my 
mark drop where it stood. The 
brush was so thick, and the fallen 
timber so high, that it was some 
time before we got near enough to 
get a glimpse of the apparently 
lifeless body of an enormous black- 
tail buck ; but before we had gone 
another step, to my intense morti- 


fication I realised all at once that- 


our deer was suddenly on his feet, 
and off on the dead run as though 
nothing had happened. The tim- 
ber was so thick that I had no 
chance to put in another shot. 
Arrived at the spot where he had 
lain, we found no more of him 
than a pool of blood, and that 
only. 

Tom sententiously remarked that 
it was only a ‘‘crease”’ shot; but I 
was in no mood to be put off with 
theories of that kind, and decided 
at once to have him at any cost. 
So we started on his trail, the dog 
long ere this in full chase. He 
took us down to the river, and then 
our troubles began, for we found 
the dog at fault, and no tracks on 
the opposite bank: however, we 
hit it off again, only to find that 
he had recrossed higher up. So it 
went on—first one side of the river, 
then the other. It was now show- 
ing fast, and the water was icy 
cold; but we were wet through 
now, and reckless. I suppose we 
crossed that river twenty times 
that afternoon, slowly working out 
the trail. At last we could find 
no tracks at all, and so decide that 
he is keeping in mid-stream. Each 
of us take a bank, therefore, and 
work up. At last we are in sight 
of some big falls, some hundred 
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feet high, only approached up- 
stream through a narrow cafion 
with precipitous side. Surely this 
mighty fall must bar the way, 
thought we !|— 


“ And — the stag must turn to 
y 
Where that huge rampart barred the 


way: 
Already aenites in the prize, 
Measured his antlers with his eyes.” 
But, strange to relate, we reached 
the fall without a sign of our 
quarry. Tom tells yarns about 
deer in Michigan seeking shelter 
under a fall’s cataract, and recites 
time and place, but I don’t ‘« catch 
on,’’ as they say. There were cer- 
tainly no tracks on my side of the 
bank, so I suggest that Tom may 
have missed it on his side. This 
turned out to be the case some 
200 yards before reaching the 
falls, and we again get on the 
trail. Every moment we expect 
to come up with the prize, as by 
every known precedent he ought 
to have lain down long before 
this. Not a bit of it, though: 
his tracks show that he is going 
stronger at every stride, with no 
idea of slowing down. Appear- 
ances are decidedly bad for us: the 
snow is now much deeper, we 
must be quite ten miles from 
camp, and it is past sundown, 
and I have to own feluctantly we 
‘*no can catchee.”” Tom’s theory 
of the ‘‘ crease shot’’ must have 
been correct: at least we decided 
that it was over our supper, when 
we at last got back to camp, wet, © 
hungry, and ‘‘ dog-tired.’’ 

Tom explained that bya ‘‘crease’’ 
shot an animal may be ‘‘ knocked 
silly,’’ or stunned momentarily, and 
yet be none the worse for the 
operation. This ‘‘ creasing ’’ pro- 
cess one often hears of in dealing 
with wild dronchos by cowboys, 
and it may undoubtedly happen 
to a deer. That was my first ex- 
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perience of a ‘‘ crease shot,”’ and I 
had no ambition to renew it. 

By the time we got back to the 
ranch it was late on in November, 
and the snow was deep—very 
deep; and in consequence we ‘‘had 
our work cut out’’ to get down to 
the railway at Beaver Canon, 
especially’ as I had so much stuff 
to get away. The bag consisted 
altogether, besides the bear men- 
tioned above, of three bull-moose, 
four wapiti bulls, two black-tail 
bucks, sundry antelope, lynxes, 
beaver, and wolverine. I have 
had a good deal of hunting in 
different parts of the world, but 
this was my first experience of 
the Rocky Mountains, and I can 
emphatically say that it seems to 
me the spot jar excellence for 
sport. Not only is there still 
plenty of game to be found, but 
the country you hunt through is 
pre-eminently a healthy and in- 
vigorating one; the scenery in 
many cases is grand, always wild 
and fascinating to the lover of 
nature. Of course, no one can 
expect to run on to game every- 
where; indeed there is such a 
vast wilderness of forest for game 
to range in, that no one can rely 
on getting anything unless he can 
spend at least a month in the 
mountains. Big game is a thing 
varium et mutabile semper,—here 
to-day and miles away to-morrow, 
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—so there is a good deal of hard 
work and travelling to be done to 
ensure success. 

There are a great many men who 
undertake to act as hunters and 
guides who have no other qualifi- 
cation for the position than a fixed 
intent to make the biggest 
‘¢ squeeze’’ out of the first sports- 
man who comes along. If any of 
your readers are thinking of hunt- 
ing in these parts next fall, they 
should make full inquiries before- 
hand as to the capabilities of those 
they engage as hunters. As toa 
rifle, I have ‘‘ no use,”’ as they put 
it in the West, for any other than 
a Marlin or Winchester repeater 
.45 or .50. You cannot get am- 
munition in Western America for 
English expresses, and for the 
rough work in the mountains I 
don’t consider they are ‘‘a patch 
on”’ the American weapons. For 
accuracy and penetration they are 
everything one can desire. 

The life of camping in that wild 
country is as healthy and untram- 
melled as it is fascinating, and I 
can promise any one who tries it a 
‘*way up” good time. The fare 
may be hard, but you have always 
a great appetite to help you out 
with it; and as you are bound 
to enjoy the most vigorous health, 
what more can you desire >— 


“Give me freedom and my health, 
And there’s the sum of my desire.” 
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Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 


[In the case of a name of such wide significance as Socrates, it were 
superfluous to encumber the page with any display of learned notes. 
Suffice it to say that everything in the ballad is strictly historical, and 
taken directly from the original authorities. The indifference shown 
by Socrates to the dvdyzxas or necessary laws of physical science, as con- 
trasted with the freedom of practical reason in which moral science 
delights, is distinctly emphasised by Xenophon in the opening chapters 
of the ‘ Memorabilia’ ; and the argument which the atheist—a little perk- 
ing, self-sufficing creature, as atheists are wont to be—will be found at 
full length in the same sensible and judicious writer. It is this argu- 
ment, commonly called the argument from design, that, passing through 
the eloquent pages of Cicero in his book ‘De Natura Deorum,’ has 
formed the groundwork of all works on Natural Theology up to the 
present time; and it is an argument that, however misapplied here 
and there by shallow thinkers and presumptuous dogmatists, has its 
roots so deep in the instincts of all healthy humanity, and in the very 
essence of reason, that, though it may be illustrated indefinitely by 
example, it never can have anything either added to its certainty or 
abstracted from its significance. The early occupation of Socrates as 
a moulder of statues is mentioned by Pausanias; and the name of 
Critias is introduced to indicate the offence given by the free-mouthed 
talk of the great teacher to the leaders of the political parties of his 
time, which may have had as much to do with his martyrdom as the 
charge of irreligion that, according to Xenophon, was the main count 
of the indictment against him. His big round eye, and other features 
of his personal appearance, are minutely and humorously described by 
the same author in the ‘ Banquet.’—-J. S. B.] 


I wILL sing a Greek, the wisest 
Of the land where wisdom grew 
Native to the soil, and beauty 
Wisely wedded to the true. 


SocraTEs, the general sire 
Of that best love which teaches man 
In a reasoned world with reason 
Forth to shape his human plan. 


Not of fire he spake, or water, 
Sun or moon, or any star, 
Wheeling their predestined courses, 
From all human purpose far. 


Booted not to ask what fuel 
Feeds the sun, or how much he 

Than the lady moon is bigger 

When she sails up from the sea. 
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Fool is he whose lust of knowing 
Plumbs the deep and metes the skies ; 

Only one great truth concerns thee, 
What is nearest to thine eyes. 


Know thyself and thine; cast from thee 
Idle dream and barren guess ; 

This the text of thy wise preaching, 
Reason’s prophet, Socrates. 


Him in school of honest labour 
Nature reared with pious pains, 
With no blood from boasted fathers 

Flowing in his sober veins. 





As a workman works he stoutly, 
Plied his task from day to day ; 

For scant silver pennies moulding 
Tiny statues from the clay. 


But, when thought was ripe, obedient 
To the God-sent voice within, 

Forth he walked on lofty mission, 
Truth to speak and souls to win. 


Not the lonely wisdom pleased him, 
Brooding o’er some nice conceit ; 

But where the main-mingling strife 
Of man with man made quick the street, 


There was he both taught and teacher ; 
In the market where for gain 

Eager salesmen tempt the buyer ; 
By Athena’s pillared fane ; 


In the Pnyx, where wrangling faction 
Thunders from a brazen throat, 
And the babbling Demos holds 
The scales that tremble on a vote ; 


In the pleasant Ceramicus, 

Where the dead most honoured sleep, 
In Pirzeus, where the merchant 

Stores the plunder of the deep 


There was he with big round eye 
Looking blithely round ; and ever 
He was centre of the ring 
Where the talk was swift and clever. 


There, like bees around a hive 
Buzzing in bright summer weather, 

Flocked, to hear his glib discourse, 
Sophist, sage, and fool together. 
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Statesmen came, and politicians, 
Strong with suasive word to sway ; 

Alcibiades, bold and brilliant, 
Dashing, confident, and gay. 


Critias came with tearless daring, 
Sharp to wield a despot’s power ; 
Aristippus, wise to pluck 
The blossom from the fleeting hour. 


Came a little man, an atheist, 
Said in gods he could believe 

If with eyes he might behold them ; 
What we see we must believe. 


Said the son of Sophroniscus, 
Do you see yourself, or me? 
You may see my hand, my fingers, 
But myself you cannot see. 


When I spread my guests a banquet, 
Delicate with dainty fish, 

Though unseen, unnamed, unnoted, 
*Twas a cook that sauced the dish. 


In the tragic scene, when mountain, 
Rock, and river, well combined, 

Hold the sense, the show delights thee, 
But the showman lurks behind. 


So in all the shifting wonder 
Of the star-bespangled pole, 

What we see is but the outward 
Seeming of the unseen soul. 


Let not shows of sense confound thee, 
Nothing works from reason free— 

All within, without around thee, 
Holds a god that speaks to thee. 


So he talked and so he reasoned, 
Casting seeds of truth abroad, 

Seeds that grow with faithful tendance 
Up to central truth in God. 


But not all night thole his teaching, 
Weak eyes shrink when light is nigh, 
Many love the dear delusion 
That lends glory to a lie. 


’Mid the throng of gaping listeners, 
Idle danglers in the street, 

When from front of vain pretender 

Deft he plucked the crude conceit. 











Socrates. 


Many laughed ; but with a sting 
Rankling sore in bitter breast, 
One departed, and another, 
Like a bird with battered crest. 


And they brewed strong hate together, 
And with many a factious wile 

Drugged the people’s ear with slander, 
Stirred their hearts with sacred bile. 


And they gagged his free-mouthed preaching ; 
At Religion’s fretful call 

He must answer for his teaching 
In the solemn judgment-hall. 


And they hired a host of pleaders, 
Subtle-tongued like any thong, 

To confound weak wits with phrases, 
To convert most right to wrong. 


And they mewed him in a prison, 
And they doomed him there to die, 

And he drank the deathful hemlock, 
And he died, as wise men die, 


With smooth brow, serene, unclouded, 
With a bright, unweeping eye, 

Marching with firm step to Hades, 
When the word came from on high. 


J. S. Be 
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England's Strength in Case of War. 


ENGLAND’S STRENGTH IN CASE OF WAR. 


THE war clouds which loomed 
so darkly over Europe at the com- 
mencement of 1887 have slightly 
lifted, but still the political hori- 
zon looks black and threatening. 
Egypt, Bulgaria, Afghanistan, all 
open questions of difficulty, of dis- 
cord, and of trouble; whilst a 
change of Ministry in France has 
brought little alteration in those 
plans of military preparation which 
act as a constant menace towards 
Germany. Every Continental 
Power seems to feel that a storm 
is impending, and even England 
—‘‘ England the unready ’’—is at 
last awakening to the thought 
that there is a weak spot in her 
armour, and that she must put 
her house in order quickly, or risk 
the possibly fatal consequences. 
For once, her responsible Minis- 
ters, casting aside the past tradi- 
tions of optimism, have warned 
her that things are not as thev 
should be, and have taken the 
country into their confidence. The 
issue of résumés of the naval and 
military budgets by Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr Stanhope was 
a bold and practical departure 
from bureaucratic custom. These 
published official Ministerial state- 
ments have shown that our first 
and great line of defence, Eng- 
land’s navy, was but a few short 
years ago in a state of decrepi- 
tude, and that much still remains 
to be done to make it thoroughly 
effective. ‘They have proved that 
our army expenditure does not 
produce the force which the na- 
tion requires and has a right to 
- expect, and that we are deficient 
in horses, in guns, and many other 
adjuncts without which an army 
is practically useless. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has 


very forcibly brought these admis- 
sions before the country. Never 
was there a better opportunity for 
remedying the defects that are now 
officially confirmed. We have, on 
the one side, Ministers who are in 
no way responsible for these defi- 
ciencies, and who are ready to do 
their utmost to correct them. On 
the other hand stands the coun- 
try, forewarned of its position, and 
whose every interest lies in seeing 
that the errors of the past are 
corrected. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that this opportune chance 
will not be allowed to pass away, 
and that no party and no profes- 
sional jealousies may interfere with 
a calm and impartial examination 
of the whole subject of our de- 
fences, both naval and military. 
We are far too apt in England to 
divide into two hostile and antag- 
onistic camps in the discussion of 
great question affecting the vital 
interests of the empire. The hos- 
tility often increases as the dis- 
cussion progresses ; first principles 
are obscured by arguments on de- 
tails, until a cloud of prejudice is 
excited ; and at last the country, 
weary of the conflict of opinion, 
loses its interest in the subject 
before any useful result has been 
attained. 

Germany, on the contrary, ever 
brings to bear a judicial impar- 
tiality and firmness in all that 
relates to the safety of the nation, 
and treats such important ques- 
tions with a calmness of judgment 
that England might wisely strive 
to intimate. 

In the general consideration 
of this subject, it is important 
that we should first determine 
what are the necessary require- 
ments of the nation in time of 
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peace and in time of war. It 
is clear that the navy must hold 
the first and most prominent posi- 
tion in this consideration; for the 
navy is the life of England, the 
warder of her freedom from for- 
eign aggression, the guardian of 
her trade and commerce, the bul- 
wark of her insular position with 
all the glorious privileges when 
it confers. 

The army, important as it is, 
must always hold a_ secondary 
place. It has been a sort of po- 
litical axiom in the past, that the 
English navy must and _ should 
ever be stronger than any probable 
combination that could be brought 
against it. We now know that 
this position has very recently 
been temporarily forfeited; and 
broad and sound as the axiom 
may be, it clearly must depend 
upon the general policy of the 
nation, and on the European 
alliances upon which we may safe- 
ly depend. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that the people of this 
country would consent to such 
an annual expenditure on the 
navy as should constantly main- 
tain it in a condition of superior- 
ity to all the natives of the world 
combined. Yet, if we once accept 
this as a fact, it follows naturally 
that England cannot maintain a 
policy of isolation, and that she 
must seek and retain alliances or 
ententes with some of the Euro- 
pean Powers whose interests co- 
incide with her own, and whose 
goodwill is therefore valuable and 
reliable. It is an open secret that 
even in very recent years such 
attempts at isolation have nearly 
plunged us into most serious po- 
litical difficulties. When Lord 
Salisbury succeeded to office in 
1385, all the great Powers of 
Europe were on the verge of a 
coalition against England. The 
danger was skilfully averted, and 


Lord Rosebery, on his succession, 
wisely preserved the continuity 
of the foreign policy which had 
been inaugurated by his prede- 
cessor. It is clear that if England 
is to maintain useful alliances, we 
must be strong. No _ country 
would care to identify its interests 
with those of a weak Power that 
had lost its prestige. Why, for 
instance, should Germany shape 
her policy with that of England, 
unless she can foresee some recip- 
rocal advantage derivable from 
England’s strength in case of 
need ? 

Nor would it be difficult to prove 
that, for the greatest and richest 
empire in the world, weakness, 
proceeding from want of organisa- 
tion, is a positive source of danger, 
and much more likely to involve 
this country in war than any con- 
sciousness of strength. Thus at 
the present moment if England, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy were 
united and allied, war in Europe 
would become impossible. Yet 
who can believe that if war were 
to break out England could help 
being eventually embroiled? If 
the immense resources which we 
undoubtedly possess were organ- 
ised and available, other Powers 
would court our alliance, and we 
might exercise a far more decided 
influence than at present in the 
preservation of peace. How often 
have diplomatists realised this fact 
in latter years! Nor can we hope 
that any efforts that we may 
make, nor any expenditure that 
we may incur, can render those re- 
sources available in case of emer- 
gency, unless they have been pre- 
viously organised. On this point, 
let us consider and ponder over 
the words of a Royal Commis- 
sion :— 

“Recent events, however, have 
taught us that we must not rely in 
future on having time for prepara- 
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tion. Wars will be sudden in their 
commencement and short in their 
duration; and woe to that country 
which is unprepared to defend itself 
against any contingency that may 
arise, or any combination that may 
be formed against it ! 

“The first duty of those who pre- 
side over the administration of the 
army is to look to its constitution.” 


The Commission sat in the year 
1866. Have we benefited by this 
warning? and are we nearly ready 
now, even after the many years 
that have elapsed since the warn- 
ing was given? 

The other Powers of Europe are 
well aware of our state of unreadi- 
ness, and even possibly exaggerate 
it. We do not deceive them, but 
only lead ourselves astray by pas- 
sive or ignorant over-confidence. 
Can we, then, wonder if our alli- 
ance is not always courted by even 
friendly Powers? Had we been 
really as strong as we ought to 
have been, would France have 
taken up so hostile an attitude 
towards this country on the ques- 
tion of Egypt ? 

Should we have had the same 
difficulty that we have experienced 
in settling the Afghan boundary 
with Russia? Would Turkey 
have shown an equal hesitation in 
accepting our overtures? And in 
the consideration of our necessary 
strength in case of war, it is 
an unfortunate fact that France 
and Russia must be treated as the 
two hostile factors with whom we 
might possibly have to contend. 
Why the former Power should 
have shown the extraordinary 
animus against England that she 
has undoubtedly displayed in lat- 
ter years, is a mystery that it is 
difficult to unravel. When Eng- 
land went to Egypt in 1882, she 
made the most cordial offer of 
joint action to France. ‘This offer 
was categorically refused, and the 
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French fleet steamed away from 
Alexandria at the very moment of 
action. We spent many millions 
in that and subsequent enterprises. 
We poured out the blood of our 
soldiers like water in an honest 
attempt to improve and maintain 
the interests of the country that 
we had occupied. Why should 
France, who had made no sacrifices, 
be jealous of the position we had 
attained ? and why should she seek 
by every means in her power to 
hamper us in our endeavours to 
justly fulfil the onerous duty that 
had devolved upon us? What 
has England done to awaken this 
inimical action? For the last forty 
years we have striven to forget, 
and endeavoured to obliterate, the 
antagonisms of past centuries. 
We fought side by side in the 
Crimea. We sought by commer- 
cial treaties so to unite the in- 
terests of both countries that war 
might in the future prove impos- 
sible. We hoped that rapid and 
constant communication and inter- 
course would have united the two 
peoples in a close bond of friend- 
ship. England, at least, has be- 
haved towards her Gallic neighbour 
in a generous spirit; and this 1s 
her reward ! 

As regards Russia, the 
of possible hostility are 
seated and more clear. Russia 
is bent upon India, and sooner 
or later there must be a death- 
struggle between the two coun- 
tries for the prize which we hold 
and which she covets. And 
with what marvellous rapidity and 
cleverness has she made her ad- 
vances, until she is now almost 
at the gates of Herat! Fourteen 
years ago, when, accompanied by 
the late Lieutenant Gill, R.E., I 
first explored the North Persian 
frontier, which had then been une 
visited by any Europeans, Russia 
was upon the Oxus and upon the 
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Attrek. And when, on our re- 
turn, I urged the ease with which 
an advance might be made along 
the northern base of the Daman-i- 
kuh range, and the certainty that 
ere long Russia would make the 
attempt, the idea was scouted as 
one that at least would not be 
carried out in our time. Yet in 
fourteen short years not only has 
Russia established herself in these 
regions, and subjugated the Turco- 
man tribes, but has actually com- 
pleted railway communication to 
her most important advanced posts, 
and before many months have 
passed away, will be ready for 
a spring upon Herat should the 
moment prove opportune. 

Nor can I forget long conversa- 
tions and arguments with Skobo- 
leff upon this subject in 1877, 
when the Russian advance was 
still barred by the Turcoman oc- 
cupation of Geok Tepe. Skobo- 
leff then pointed out to me every- 
thing that has since happened in 
Asia, as the certain line of action 
that would be taken by Russia. 
But his prophecies went forward 
to much that is still unfulfilled. 
I well remember his words one 
evening after a rather animated dis- 
cussion. ‘‘We must have Herat; 
from there we can creep forward 
until we become conterminous 
with you in India; and then God 
help you! for remember that In- 
dia is a conquered country and 
will ever be open to our intrigues.” 
It is always painful and regret- 
table when we have to treat pre- 
sent friends as possible enemies. 
But nations cannot afford to be 
sentimental, and the events of the 
past few weeks have clearly proved 
that a combination between France 
and Russia against this country is 
within the range of practical poli- 


- tics. Are we prepared for such an 


emergency? Is our navy now so 


strong and so well supplied with 


secure coaling-stations as to be 
able to ensure England against any 
reasonable possibility of a mishap? 
Is our army in such a state as to 
afford the navy due and proper 
support either offensively or defen- 
sively? Is India ready for the 
stress that might be thrown upon 
her? These are vital questions 
directly affecting the safety of the 
empire; and unless they can all 
be answered in the affirmative; 
the country would, I believe, be 
ready for any effort and for every 
sacrifice that may be necessary, in 
order to correct, whilst there is 
yet time, any existing deficiencies. 

With regard to construction, 
the navy has no doubt made great 
strides during the last two years ; 
but we are well aware, from the 
report of the First Lord, that 
we are lamentably deficient in 
fast cruisers to support our com- 
merce, and that our coaling-stations 
are still unsecured. We know also 
that the construction of guns does 
not keep pace with the require- 
ments of our ships and of the 
new fortified works that are com- 
pleted, or that will be necessary, in 
many of our colonies, in order to 
secure our trade-routes. This is 
an important deficiency. Can it 
be rapidly remedied? Is the ad- 
mirable principle inaugurated by 
Lord George Hamilton, of sub- 
sidising fast merchant steamers 
suitable for war cruisers, being 
extended? This arrangement is 
obviously equally beneficial both to 
the Government and to the ship- 
owner. We read every day of 
the launching or construction of 
steamers with extreme speed. Are 
they arranged and registered so 
that, if qualified, they may be 
utilised by this country in case of 
war? If the principle is carried 
out to its logical conclusion, it 
would seem that we must thus 
gain an advantage over all other 
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nations in proportion to the superi- 
ority of our trade. And there is 
one point of paramount import- 
ance to which I would call special 
attention, and for which provision 
should be made in time of peace, 
or it will be too late to obviate 
the danger. When hostilities 
broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, 
insurance rates on American 
vessels naturally rose to war pre- 
miums. The result was that the 
greater portion of the carrying 
trade passed into English hands. 
But it did not revert to American 
bottoms at the conclusion of the 
war. 

Trade once diverted does not 
return to its original source. It 
is perfectly clear that if England 
were at war with any great Con- 
tinental Power, the same cause 
would produce the same effect, 
and that we should permanently 
lose that trade which is now so 
greatly enriching this country. 
Yet this result might easily be 
prevented if measures were taken 
in time. Let the Government 
come to an arrangement with 
Lloyds, by which all _ British 
vessels should be insured at or- 
dinary premiums in case of war, 
the Government being responsible 
for the war premiums or for war 
losses. By this means we should 
retain our trade, and the cost to 
the country would be as nothing 
compared to the permanent loss of 
our commerce.! For we know by 
experience that in these days wars 
are of short duration, whereas 
trade once gone may never be 
regained. This is a question of 
such vital moment that it de- 
mands the most serious attention 
both of the Government and of 
the nation, and it is one that can- 
not be postponed until the emer- 
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gency arises. As regards our 
naval power in general, there can 
be no doubt that much remains 
to be desired; but the . Ad- 
miralty has taken the principal 
reforms most vigorously in ‘hand. 
It is useless to indulge in recrim- 
inations on past errors for which 
the present Government is not 
responsible, except in so far as 
may tend to prevent the repeti- 
tion of those errors in the future. 

In considering the annual ex- 
penditure necessary for England in 
order to maintain her naval superi- 
ority, we cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that France is our 
only serious rival. Encouraged, 
perhaps, by our naval weakness in 
the past, France has of late years 
entered upon a most dangerous 
and costly competition with this 
country—a competition that must 
press most heavily upon the British 
taxpayer so long as it endures. 
Under these circumstances it might 
prove good economy to show by 
one great effort that England will 
suffer no naval equality, but that 
she intends in the future, as in the 
past, to maintain at all costs her 
position as paramount ‘‘ Mistress 
of the Seas.”’ 

When we turn from maritime to 
military expenditure we open out 
a question of far greater difficulty 
and complication. Army reform- 
ers in recent years have become 
convinced that at present we do 
not get our money’s worth for our 
money, and this is a point upon 
which all practical soldiers are 
agreec. It is generally! allowed 
that our military system is a very 
patchwork arrangement, built up 
at intervals by spasmodic attempts 
at improvement, but unsatisfactory 
as a whole. That the army is 
more ready for war than it was in 
the days of the Crimea no one can 





1 This proposal was first brought forward by Mr Baden Powell. « 
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deny, but it does not meet the re- 
quirements of the nation, and does 
not yield the results which so large 
an expenditure should ensure. 
There ‘are. several reasons which 
have led to this unfortunate posi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that 
the military demands of this coun- 
try differ materially from those of 
the great Continental Powers. 

The possession of India, and of 
our vast and extended colonies, 
place us in a totally different cate- 
gory. This:is most clearly proved 
by the difficulties which some of 
those Powers have recently encoun- 
tered'in carrying on little wars far 
away from their.own shores. With 
us these difficulties are constant. 
It may safely be asserted that the 
strain put upon the British soldier 
by the arduous nature of our 
foreign service is far greater than 
that falling upon any military 
Power in the world. Possibly the 
knowledge of this fact, coupled with 
the supposed security afforded by 
our insular position, has induced 
the dislike, and confirmed the un- 
willingness, to accept conscriptive 
or compulsory service. It-has been 
felt that it would be scarcely fair 
to enforce so severe a demand, and 
we have therefore fallen back upon 
a system of voluntary enlistment 
for oar army. There can be no 
doubt that voluntary service is an 
expensive luxury; but we have 
been far too apt to put down all 
the defects of our military system 
to this’ cause, without examining 
to what extent it affects us, and 
what additional expenditure it does 
in reality demand. It is absurd 
to argué that, because we have 
voluntary enlistment, therefore we 
cannot expect that the army which 
we maintain should be as ready for 
war as the armies of other nations. 
It is’ a distinct reason why our 
offensive army should be. smaller 
and dearer than those of the other 
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military Powers which adopt con- 
scription; but it is clearly no 
answer to the unreadiness for 
war which at present exists as 
applied to the force which we 
are of necessity compelled to 
maintain. The most ordinary 
investigation will show that this 
is a perfectly futile and untenable 
reply to the charges of existing 
military deficiencies. Another 
common but equally false reason 
given for our military unprepared- 
ness is the dislike which is sup- 
posed to prevail in this country 
to the idea of an offensive army. 
Nothing can be weaker than such 
a supposition. An army that is 
not ready for offensive action is a 
useless force. We do not require 
an army as a military toy in time 
of peace, but for the actual results 
which it will give.in case of war. 
And it must always be remem- 
bered that it is a military axiom 
beyond question, that a purely de- 
fensive force must ever succumb 
to one capable of offence or de- 
fence. The common-sense of the 
country will, I feel convinced, 
never accept such weak explana- 
tions of our acknowledged military 
unreadiness. The real answer lies 
in the fact that we have never 
carefully examined the question of 
what are our military require- 
ments in time of peace and in 
time of war. And as this has 
never been laid down and ac- 
cepted, the army has annually 
fluctuated. Governments having 
no fixed data for the military 
necessities of the nation, have, per- 
haps naturally, treated the Esti- 
mates as a purely financial ques- 
tion, and subjected them to reduc- 
tions and economies whenever it 
suited party or political purposes 
to curtail expenditure. Then 
when wars broke out or rumours 
of wars came upon us, there have 
been constant panics, followed by 
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enormous and profligate outlays of 
millions without any permanent 
results being attained. During 
the Russo-Turkish scare six mil- 
lions were thus expended, and 
during the Egyptian campaigns a 
still larger sum. I do not for one 
moment mean to imply that wars 
will not always cost money; but 
panics should not and would not 
do so, if our army were always 
maintained in a state of readiness 
for emergencies—and this is purely 
a question of organisation. If the 
spasmodic expenditure during the 
last forty years, with its utterly 
inappreciable permanent results, 
could be carefully examined, the 
country would never rest until it 
had placed its army upon an 
efficient footing for war. 

It will naturally be said that 
this state of things could not have 
existed and continued had our 
military system of administration 
been satisfactorily established. 
This is incontrovertible. The re- 
cent Commission of Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen on the question of Supply 
has alone shown the absolute 
necessity for a change. But the 
fact is, that during the long period 
of peace, which may be said to have 
terminated in 1848, our whole mili- 
tary administrative organization 
had become incongruous. The 
general break-down of this con- 
fused arrangement during the 
Crimean war caused such excite- 
ment throughout the country, that 
we immediately rushed into the 
extreme of complete centralisation. 

It is not my intention to suggest 
the changes that will be necessary. 
Such a serious and difficult sub- 
ject is quite beyond the scope of 
a magazine article, and can only 
be decided by a competent Com- 
mission after the most careful and 
judicially impartial inquiry. But 
it is clear to me that both the 
military authority and the respon- 
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sibility for the exercise of that 
authority in all questions of effi- 
ciency and expenditure, should be 
largely augmented, and that a 
more decentralised system should 
be adopted. I shall rather turn 
to the consideration of those com- 
ponent parts of our military sys- 
tem which must be welded into an 
effective whole in order to give us 
the necessary strength for peace 
and for war, without any material 
increase in our military expendi- 
ture. It has already been pointed 
out that an offensive army is an 
imperative necessity, and _ that 
without such an army our large 
and costly estimates are wasted ; 
but it will be seen that the pro- 
vision of that army is quite as 
much a question of organisation as 
of expenditure. And in order to 
adopt such an organisation, we 
must not, and cannot, cling rigor- 
ously to old ideas and prejudices. 
We must accept the principle of 
progress in military as well as 
in other departments, and must 
not be frightened by that oft- 
repeated bugbear, ‘‘The country 
would never stand such a change.”’ 
What the common-sense of the 
country ‘‘ will never stand’’ is our 
present military expenditure with- 
out any commensurate result. The 
first question to decide is, What 
offensive and what defensive armies 
ought we to expect from our pres- 
ent outlay? Secondly, What will 
be the composition of these two 
respective forces? It is clear that 
the volunteers and the yeomanry 
must be looked upon as purely de- 
fensive. But the militia certainly 
should not be so considered. In 
recent wars we have constantly 
utilised the militia abroad on their 
volunteering by regiments. It is 
evident that no military calcula- 
tions can be made beforehand upon 
a system based on such a principle. 
I have consulted many militia col- 
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onels, and they have invariably told 
me that nothing would be more 
popular with the force than that 
it should be liable to service abroad 
as well as at home in case of war. 
They said that it would raise the 
whole tone, and that both officers 
and men would think more highly 
of themselves if subject to such 
service in times of emergency. 
There can be no doubt that, since 
the brilliant success that has been 
attained by the Volunteer move- 
ment, the position of the militia 
has become more or less anom- 
alous, and this would be entirely 


The total number of all ranks in 
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reversed by the change proposed. 
The militia would feel themselves 
to be a part of the offensive force 
of the country. And it will be 
seen, when entering upon further 
calculations, what a vast increase 
to the military strength of the na- 
tion would result from this slight 
modification. Every well organised 
army in Europe can place half its 
force in the field in case of war. 
At the present moment England 
cannot place 30,000 or even 20,000 
men in the field without drawing 
heavily upon the remainder of the 
army. 


the active military service of the 


Crown borne on the estimates of the current year is, exclusive of 


India, . ‘ 
Army Reserve, Ist class, 
“ 2d “ 
Militia, 


151,867 
52,000 
5»3000 

141,43g 


350,605 


We have, in addition, 71,691 (all ranks) serving in India. 


If the change I have advocated 
be admitted, we have an offen- 
sive army of 350,605. If we ac- 
cept the principle adopted in other 
countries that half this force should 


Firstly, we have serving in Egypt and the colonies, 


Also colonial corps, 


be available for the field, we should 
have a field army of 175,302 of all 
ranks, but important reductions 
must be made. 


30,000 
2,931 


32,931 


We must deduct 50 per cent for depots and reinforcements 


of those colonial garrisons in case of war, &c., 


16,465 


We must equally deduct 50 per cent for depots and rein- 


&c., 


The militia is 18,000 below its strength, . 


forcements to the Indian army of 71, - in case of war, 


35845 1845 


"103,241 


Thus 350,605-103,241=247,364, or a field army of 123,682. 
This would give about 100,000 combatants, and about 23,000 depart- 


mental troops. 


If the army were properly or- 
ganised, this is the force which, 
according to our present strength, 
should be always ready for the 
field in case of war. It is clear 
that our whole system must be 


radically wrong when I have not 
30,000 men so prepared ; and even 
if we had the two corps d’armée 
contemplated, or 60,000 men, it 
would not be half the number 
which we have a right to expect. 
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It may be imagined that we 
have not the infantry battalions, 
cavalry regiments, and batteries 


We have at home 73 battalions, say 
10 battalions in the Mediterranean and 
colonies that might be replaced by 


militia, 


21 regiments of cavalry, say at 600, 
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for 100,000 combatants, but this 
would be quite an erroneous sup- 


position. 


. wart 


Infantry, 83,000 


10,000 
12,600 Cavalry, 12,600 


48 horse and field batteries, say at 167 
(not including depot batteries and I 


battery on colonial service), 
Engineers serving at home, 


Thus leaving a margin of 8125. 


It is perfectly true that we have 
not the number of cavalry regi- 
ments or batteries maintained at 
the war strength specified, but this 
only proves that they ought to be 
so maintained, unless their imme- 
diately available reserve men 
(that is to say, men who have 
passed into the reserve within the 
two previous years) are sufficient 
to swell them to their strength. 
There can be no worse economy 
than keeping cavalry regiments 
and horse or field batteries below 
their war establishment of men. 
All the Continental military Powers 
have fully realised this fact, and 
we should do well to follow their 
example. What can be the use of 
maintaining expensive cadre re- 
giments or batteries that are not, 
and cannot be made, fit for ser- 
vice within the time that the short 
wars of the present day are likely 
to last ? 

Thus, in the general considera- 
tion of the component parts of our 
field army of 100,000 combatants, 
we have all that is necessary exist- 
ing, subject only to some slight 
modifications. And we should 
have the whole of the militia re- 
giments (minus the ten battalions 
alluded to) available for any other 
necessary services. It is quite 


8,016 Artillery, 8,016 
4,509 Engineers, 4,509 


108,125 


clear that they might usefully be 
employed on lines of communica- 
tions, and in strengthening colo- 
nial garrisons, as well as for home 
defence. But when we look to the 
departmental corps necessary for 
this field army, we find large de- 
ficiencies, but deficiencies that can 
be easily and cheaply remedied. 
Nothing can prove this want more 
forcibly than the fact that in the or- 
ganisation of the proposed two corps 
@ armée, it has actually been found 
necessary to use up our remaining 
field batteries as reserve ammuni- 
tion columns; thus destroying 
our most highly trained cadres, 
and utilising them for duties which 
only require half-trained carters. 

It is evident that, in order to 
qualify men for transport service, 
a very short training would suffice. 
For riding and driving waggons 
small men are desirable. We 
might therefore enlist men of good 
chest measurement, who are now 
excluded from the army from being 
below the standard. We should 
thus open a new strata of recruit- 
ing, and have a practically unlim- 
ited supply, without interfering 
with the general recruiting for the 
army. If these men were enlisted 
for one year’s active service, and 
eleven in the reserve, 2000 men 





1 They would be filled up to this strength from the reserves. 
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would give 24,000, minus losses, 
in the course of twelve years. But 
it would be much wiser to make 
up our minds to a temporarily large 
expenditure, and to at once enlist 
and train a sufficient number of 
men to supply the wants of the 
army. That once effected, the 
maintenanee of a very small force 
would suffice for the future. 

I have now shown that it is 
quite possible with our existing 
establishments to maintain a field 
army of 123,060. Let us consider 
how that army may be held in a 
constant state of readiness for war. 
This opens out the great question 
of supply and armament ; and here, 
where conscription exercises no in- 
fluence, a direct comparison with 
the German system cannot fail to 
be useful. The German army in 
1886 numbered 1,492,104 men. 
The field army was 763,322 strong, 
or more than one-half. This enor- 


mous force only cost £ 18,850,401, 
as against £18,233,200, the cost 
of the small British army, which, 
as before observed, could not put 
30,000 men into the field without 


destroying the remainder. Ger- 
many has 242,415 horses, with the 
necessary saddlery and equipage, 
always in readiness for war, against 
England’s 14,271. We know by 
experience how thoroughly efficient 
the German system of supply has 
proved. Her infantry are armed 
with the best rifles, and her artil- 
lery with the most effective guns ; 
all her stores and supplies are 
complete and ready. Surely, in 
the face of so startling a com- 
parison, we could not do better 
than imitate that system. It 
seems impossible to understand 
how the stores and armament 
of our small army can cost so 
much money, and unfortunately 
no amount of study will explain it. 
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We find that the gross estimate 
for warlike stores only for the cur- 
rent year amounts to 43,537,412, 
and the clothing and supplies to 
an additional £ 1,290,000. It is 
true that the former figures in- 
clude the supply of guns for the 
navy—but what do we get for this 
large annual expenditure? We 
have had painful reason to know 
recently that our arms are not of 
the best description. Our artil- 
lery is not supplied with guns of 
a uniform pattern—in fact we 
have many kinds of guns now in 
use—and the result of this in case 
of war could not fail to be disas- 
trous, and a regular supply of am- 
munition would be impossible. We 
have no sufficient reserve of mod- 
erately serviceable breech-loading 
rifles in case of the volunteers being 
as largely augmented as they evi- 
dently would be in time of emer- 
gency. We have no equipment 
ready for the volunteers, in case of 
their services being required in 
time of war. There exist many 
other minor deficiencies too nu- 
merous to mention in the present 
article. Although it is impossible 
to trace exactly how in the past 
such deficiencies have arisen, we 
may judge from one or two ex- 
amples the costliness of the general 
system. Firstly, for the last fif- 
teen years we have been experi- 
menting upon field-guns without 
ever, until recently, deciding upon 
the pattern with which our artillery 
shall be armed. Secondly, al- 
though we live ina state of change, 
all our warlike stores, waggons, 
&c., are of the most costly and 
massive description. I remember 
some years ago being shown at 
Woolwich an ordinary transport 
waggon, much too heavy for prac- 
tical use,! and I was informed that 
its cost was £90, whilst one of a 





1 When sent on the Tel-el-Kebir campaign they were found useless, and 


replaced by Maltese carts. 
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superior character had cost £120. 
At this same time I had seen use- 
ful transport carts serving with 
the Austrian army in time of war 
which cost £19. 

The system of virtually concen- 
trating our whole store depart- 
ments at Woolwich has most seri- 
ous disadvantages. This has been 
constantly pointed out, together 
with the fact that our only arsenal 
is not in the most secure position. 
It was determined years ago that 
a second arsenal should be estab- 
lished on Cannock Chase, in the 
Midland counties ; but nothing was 
done, and the project was allowed 
todrop. It is perfectly clear that 
each army corps should have its 
own stores of all kinds ready at its 
point of embarkation. This ar- 
rangement might also be extended 
to the divisions forming the army 
corps, which should have their 
stores in readiness at the head- 
quarters of the division. The 
regiments composing the division 
would naturally change frequently, 
but this would not in any way 
affect the divisional store system, 
as the stores would be of a uni- 
form character. In fact we should 
strive to decentralise just as much 
as we have striven in the past to 
centralise, and this latter with such 
eminently unsatisfactory ‘results. 
In the same way the stores and 
equipment necessary for the volun- 
teers as an army for home defence 
should be maintained in central 
positions, so disposed that they 
might be rapidly issued. The ques- 
tion of relative expense between 
manufacturing at Woolwich or 
depending partially on contracts 
also merits a careful examination. 
If we had a considerable number 
of contractor-manufacturers of war- 
like stores distributed about the 
country, it would clearly obviate the 
danger of having ‘‘all our eggs in 
one basket ’’ as at present. 

Of still greater importance than 
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our store and supply departments 
is the question of a reserve of 
horses. Without horses no army 
can take the field, and no nation 
wuuld think of maintaining at the 
public expense in time of peace the 
number of horses that become im- 
mediately necessary on the out- 
break of war. So serious was this 
defect in our army considered to 
be, that about twenty years ago a 
Royal Commission was appointed 
to report upon the subject, as well 
as upon the possible improvement 
in breeding. Yet although the 
question was urgent, and notwith- 
standing that we have since that 
time had several war scares, and 
recognised the impossibility of sud- 
denly buying the number required 
without some previous organisa- 
tion, those twenty years have 
passed away, and nothing has yet 
been decided. There have been 
long discussions about breeding 
troopers, and no doubt some ex- 
cellent suggestions have been made. 
But the breeding of troopers and 
the immediate supply of a given 
number of horses for war purposes 
are two distinct subjects. The one 
may wait, but the other will not ; 
and all our organisation for war 
will be perfectly futile unless this 
fatal deficiency is at once corrected. 
And this delay is all the more 
strange, since there is only one way 
of remedying the evil; and this 
has been recognised and applied 
years ago by every military Power 
in Europe—viz., registration. But 
curiously enough, our rather anom- 
alous system of reserve forces gives 
us peculiar advantages in this re- 
spect; for there can be no doubt 
that the constitution of our yeo- 
manry lends itself very remarkably 
to the maintenance of a 1st reserve 
of highly trained horses for cavalry 
and artillery purposes. General 
registration must supply the 2d 
reserve required for transport, 
ammunition columns, &c., and for 
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depots. It is clear that if we 
could have an immediate supply 
of highly trained horses constant- 
ly available to fill up our cavalry 
regiments and batteries to a war 
strength, we could afford to main- 
tain the number of horses in 
regiments and batteries at a com- 
paratively low figure, provided 
always that we maintain them 
at a war strength as_ regards 
men. Military economists often 
attack our yeomanry as a force 
which might reasonably be re- 
duced altogether, and which does 
not yield advantages in propor- 
tion to its cost. They urge that 
it might be placed on the same 
footing as the volunteers. I do 
not agree with this opinion, but 
if it is maintained, it should cer- 
tainly be utilised as our 1st re- 
serve of horses. The yeomanry 
is mainly composed of farmers, 
who require horses for their ordin- 
ary occupations. Why then should 
not the following arrangement be 
adopted ? The Government would 
purchase the number of horses 
required in the rst reserve for 
cavalry and artillery purposes; 
these horses would be thorough- 
ly trained with their respective 
branches. They would then be 
distributed amongst the yeomanry 
—in fact, be lent to the farmers, 
who would pay for their keep, and 
they would be subject to imme- 
diate recall in case of emergency. 
This would be a boon, both to the 
farmer yeomen and to the Govern- 
ment. The former would get horses 
without paying for them; the lat- 
ter would avoid the expense of 
their maintenance. The yeoman- 
ry officers would be_ responsible 
for a constant system of inspec- 
tion and report. 

In the formation of the 2d re- 
serve by registration, we should 
follow the arrangement generally 
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adopted on the Continent, with 
the following slight modification. 
All horses should be inspected, 
If considered fit for war purposes, 
they should be registered accord- 
ing to the branch of the service 
for which they are specially quali- 
fied. Each horse would be valued 
and registered, to be claimed by 
the Government in case of neces- 
sity at £10 above his ordinary 
value. Very high - class horses 
would not of course be registered, 
but only those coming under the 
category of horses suitable for 
army purposes. If claimed, the 
seller would get £10 more than 
the ordinary value of his horse, 
Horses thus registered might be 
sold, notice of the sale and of the 
new owner being given to the 
Government inspector. Yet this 
system of registration, besides be- 
ing absolutely necessary, would, 
even with this modification, be 
most economical for the govern- 
ment. I have consulted many of 
the most important horse-deulers, 
and they have always assured me 
that, if some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand horses were suddenly required, 
they could not be bought; for that 
the price demanded would continu- 
ally rise above the sum which the 
Government offered. 

In the general consideration of 
our future army, the volunteers 
cannot be passed over without 
notice. This fine national force, 
which at first was rather sneered 
at, has steadily made its way both 
in strength and efficiency, until it 
now numbers 226,000 effectives of 
all ranks. But even these figures 
in no way represent its real 
strength. There are probably at 
least half a million of men in 
addition who have undergone train- 
ing and left the force, but who 
would certainly return to it in 
case of any great emergency; and 
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the youth of the country might be 
trusted to join in almost unlimited 
numbers should the day of peril 
ever fall upon England. The vol- 
unteers would be especially useful 
for garrisoning our fortified posts, 
or in the defence of field-works, 
which might be rapidly thrown up. 
For the latter rd/e guns of position 
would be required. This would 
be an extension of the force which 
it is very desirable to see estab- 
lished. Batteries of postion might 
easily be raifed in the rural dis- 
tricts and horsed by the farmers’ 
teams. The question of the de: 
fence of England in case of in- 
vasion has not received the prac- 
tical attention which it merits, 
The construction in time of peace 
of great fortified camps in carefully 
selected positions would almost 
guarantee the country against a 
successful attack. Why should 
not such lines be chosen and 
planned by competent Engineer 
officers? and why should not the 
volunteers gradually construct 
these field-works? Such experi- 
ence would be more practically 
useful than field-days at Brighton 
or at Dover, although I would in 
no way disparage such gatherings. 
The men would know the ground 
that they would probably have to 
occupy in case the emergency 
arose. But it is imperatively 
necessary that the volunteer force 
should be equipped. Without 
equipment it could not be moved 
and retained in any position, and 
it would be too late to attempt 
this equipment when the day of 
trial had arrived. 

In the foregoing pages I have 
briefly endeavoured to point out 
the salient points of reorganisa- 
tion which I believe to be most 
essentially necessary. I have 
entered into no actuarial questions 
of cost; but I am absolutely con- 
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vinced, from long consideration of 
those questions, that the force 
which I have indicated could be 
maintained without exceeding, 
and possibly with a slight reduc- 
tion of, the present Estimates, 
Large economies might be effected 
by a revision of our supply, store, 
and clothing departments, Our 
transport epartment also re- 
quires reconsideration, In case 
of any sudden movement of troops 
by sea, transports are engaged, 
and ridiculous restrictions are im- 
posed on overcrowding. Rules 
for air-space per man, that are 
excellent when conveying regi- 
ments or drafts to India, are in- 
applicable and uselessly costly for 
short voyages. We do everything 
connected with the army upon an 
unnecessarily extravagant system, 
and the result is, that we spend 
annually enormous sums, and have 
no effective army, notwithstand- 
ing a vast expenditure. If we 
deduct the votes for pay and ra- 
tions, why should the English 
army cost so much more than the 
German, for it is on these votes 
that the difference caused by con- 
scriptive and voluntary service 
mainly depend? Were our army 
thoroughly organised for service 
in time of peace, we should not 
have a constantly recurring and 
wasteful expenditure on the first 
rumours of hostilities. Our In- 
dian and Colonial demands make 
it utterly impossible to reduce the 
actual number of men; but as we 
are compelled to maintain them, 
why should not one-half of our 
force be always ready for war? 
And, above all things, it is neces- 
sary that we should come to an 
understanding as to what shall 
be the amount of our peace 
Estimates. How is it possible to 
maintain a settled and effective 
army if the Estimates are annually 
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and materially fluctuating? We 
may not be able to adopt the Ger- 
man system and grant an army 
vote for seven years, but we might 
at least appoint a committee which 
should decide the amount annually 
necessary; and it should then be 
understood that, until a new com- 
mittee at the end of five years had 
made a fresh report, the same sum 
should be yearly laid before Parlia- 
ment. It probably might happen 
that, with the progress that is con- 
stantly going on in guns, rifles, 
and armament in general, spe- 
cial votes would occasionally be 
necessary in order not to fall be- 
hind other nations. But such de- 
mands should be considered as ex- 
traordinary and supplemental, and 
their necessity and importance 


should be specially discussed. The 
non-effective services might also 
be dealt with separately, and the 
provision of guns for the navy 


should be borne on the naval Esti- 
mates. It would then be possible 
to maintain a definite system, which 
would conduce to real economy as 
well as to greatly increased effi- 
ciency. The constant changes 
which now occur would disappear, 
and officers and men would gain 
increased confidence in the mili- 
tary machine of which they form 
a part. Knowing exactly what 
sum would annually be voted for 
army purposes, it would be in the 
interest of the military authorities 
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to watch over any unnecessary ex- 
penditure, and to maintain a rigid 
system of economy. 

During the last three years, from 
the time when the country became 
convinced that the navy had fallen 
below its proper strength, an annual 
extraordinary vote has been passed 
in order to restore it to a thoroughly 
effective state. The same meas- 
ure must be applied to the army, 
and then when it has been supplied 
with all that is now lacking, it may 
in the future be steadily maintained 
on an effective footing without 
any addition to the present Esti- 
mates. There can be no worse econ- 
omy than to keep up a costly force 
that is always unready for war. 
And how changed would be Eng- 
land’s position and England’s influ- 
ence in the councils of Europe, if 
her navy were strong enough to 
be worthy of its great reputation, 
and her army were so organised 
that it might be certain to main- 
tain the traditions of the past 
under the altered circumstances 
of modern warfare! The safety 
of the country, the security of 
our trade, would be assured, and 
this not by any vast annual out- 
lay, but by merely devoting a clear 
and common-sense attention to its 
requirements, and by a steady de- 
termination that in the future the 
nation shall have its money’s worth 
for its money. 

V. BAKER. 





